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«“ We shall never envy the honours wh 
cause, if we can be numbered among the 
and confidence to truth.”"-Dr. JoHNSON. 


ich wit and learning obtain in any other 
writers who have given ardour to virtue, 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


A sBioGRAPHICAL Sxetcu of the 
Lire of Mapame be Graricny. 
By Wittram Muprorp. 


A translation of the ** Peruvian Let- 
ters” having been recently given to the 
public by Mr. Mudford, he has pre- 
fixed to the volume a méma* of the 
authoress, which contains. some parti- 
culars not generally known. We have 
thought, therefore, that it might be 
enteresting to our readers to extract the 
** Life,” imstead of giving an abstract 
of it in our critical department. 


« FPHE French are far behind us 

in literary biography. Of 
none of their celebrated men have 
they preserved memorials adequate 
to the curiosity with which such in- 
formation is usually sought. A cur- 
sory statement of dates and of leading 
events is often all that is told; and 
the mind that is eager to become fa- 
miliarized with the men, whose wri- 
tings it has admired, must pine with 
unsatisfied desire. But this neglect 
partakes, surely, of ingratitude; for, 
sedulously to preserve whatever has 
connection with those who have de- 
lighted us, is often the only tribute of 
altection or of admiration which is 
left us to offer at the tomb of genius. 
The neglect which is caused by dissi- 
pation, by envy, by hatred, or by 


competition, may obstruct the effu- ‘ 


sion of love and veneration during the 
existence of its object: but when 
death has removed him from the 
sphere of this world; when he can 
no longer alarm our jealousy by his 
excellence, humble our pride by his 
wit, or excite our malevolence by his 
rivalry, what cause should then exist 
to impede the exertion of posthumous 
kindness, by blending the genius of 
the writer with the, virtues of the 
Universat Mag. Vor. XI. 


man, illustrating his works by his 
life, and collecting, with eager fond- 
ness, every memorial which can gra- 
tify honest and laudable curiosity ?— 
We all wish to know by whom we 
are pleased, and I believe the plea- 
sure is heightened by the knowledge. 
No author is so insulated from his 


‘works, but that there is a union be« 


tween them and his personal circum- 
stances, which, when known, com- 
municates an added interest to the 
former in perusal. Who does not 
read with increased delight the forty- 
first Idler of Johnson, when he re- 
flects that it was written under the 
pressure of a severe calamity, the 
death of a beloved mother? Without 
this knowledge, it might be perused 
with pleasure, and admired for its 
sentiments and philosophy: but with 
it, every sentence connects itself with 
reality, and moral wisdom, aided by 
truth and nature, reaches the heart 
with resistless energy and interest. 

«* Let this illustration explain my 
meaning, and vindicate the utility and 
delight of that minute and illustrative 
biography which unites the brief des~ 
tiny of man with the less pgrishable 
monuments of his genius, and enables 
us to ‘live o’er each scene” he un-- 
derwent while earning the immorta- 
lity posterity has bestowed. 

‘« These reflections upon the pau- 
city of biographical details in French 
literature were not excited, but. re- 
newed, upon considering what scanty 
information is to be found of the au- 
thoress of the following work. In 
her lifetime she was courted, admired, 
and praised by rival wits: her com- 
any was sought by the gay, the 
earned, and the polite; her conver- 
sation was celebrated, and her writ- 
ings — her to renown: yet less is 
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told of her life than is, perhaps, to be 
found of the meanest poet in England. 
That little, however, I shall now 
detail. 

** Frances Issembourg d’Happen- 
court de Grafigny was born at Nancy, 
in the year 1092. She was the ji 
daughter of Francis Henry d'Issem- 








[June 


“eu. It was thus that the evils of hier 
domestic life prepared for her the 
celebrity of her public career :’yét it 
may be doubted whether the echoes 


of renown were ever able to asswage 
or to compensate the pain planted in’ 
her breast by yg infelicity,— 
The voice of fame fal s dull upon the 


bourg, Earl of Happencourt, of heart where sorrow has taken up her 


Greux, and other places, anda Major 
in the service of the Duke of Lorraine. 
Her mother was Margaret de Seau- 
reau,the daughter of Anthony de Seau- 
reau, Baron of Houdemont and Vau- 
deeuvre, and first steward of the 
household to the same Duke of Lor- 
raine. The father of Madame de 
Grafigny was descended from the 
ancient and illustrious House of Is- 
sembourg in Germany, and he served 
in France in his youth. He was aid- 
de-camp to Marshal Bouflers at the 
siege of Namur. Lewis XIV, satis- 
fied with his services, confirmed all 
vis tides, and-elevated him to the 
same titular rank in France as that 
which he held in Germany, 

“* His daughter was married, or 
rather sacrificed, to Francis Hugot de 
Grafigny, chamberlain to the Duke 
of Lorraine. Her biographers repre- 
sent him as a man of unamiable cha- 
racter: his disposition was rude and 
violent: and his passions turbulent 
and ferocious, for they often endan- 
gered her life. The qualities of her 
mind he could not appreciate; and 
marriage, therefore, was to him, as 
to most men, unvisited by any of 
those gentle blandishments which can 
spring only from reciprocation of in- 
tellect; and as his feelings were arro- 
gant and impetuous, they suffered no 
check trom those simple dictates of 
courtesy and humanity which supply 
the place of tenderness of respect or 
love of excellence. After many years 
of patient suffering from this brutal 
tyrant, Madame de Grafigny was le- 
gally divorced, and he fished his 
days in a prison; to which just retri- 
bution the violence of his naturé and 
his general bad -conduct consigned 
him. She had several children by 
him, but they all died in infancy, and 
before their degenerate father. 

«« Freed from these galling chains, 
Madame de Gratigny went to Paris 
with A/ademoiselle de Guise, the in- 


tended bride of the JZarshal de Riche 


abode: to be enjoyed, it must be re- 
ceived under the mild empire of in. 
ward peace and contentment. 

‘© Madame de Grafigny. knew not 
the reputation which awaited her in 
the French capital. Her merit was 
soon discovered. — Several literary 
persons had formed themselves into 
a society of which she was invited to 
be a member ; and she was compelled 
to furnish something for the Keeueil 
of these literati, which was published 
in 1745,* in one volume duodecimo, 

‘© The offering she presented was. 
the most celebrated in the collection, 
It was called Nouvelle Espagnole: le 
mauvois exemple produit autant de 
vertus que de vices. The very title is 
a maxim, and the work is full of stich. 
The style of this romance is florid, 
aad sometimes extravagant; but it is 
not without merit. It did not, how- 
ever, meet the approbation of her 
associates; and, indignant at some 
raillery that was directed against her, 
she produced, as a sort of triumphant 
vindication, the Letters of a Peruvian 
Princess. 

‘«* These Letters quickly rose. into 
celebrity. They were admired for 
the delicacy and fervour of their sen- 
timents, for the impassioned glow of 
their language, and for the interesting 
simplicity of the narrative. The con- 
ception is ingenious, and the execus 
tion is, generally, adequate. The 
tender elegance of female passion is; 
perhaps, best depicted by female ge- 
nius. Love, dressed in its mild and 
modest guise, full of kind protesta- 
tions, unsuspecting confidence, and 
blameless purity, should be delineated 
by woman, for in her breast only is 
the original to be found. It is woman 
who breathes the patient sigh in ab- 
sence, who sheds the unnoticed tear, 
and who treasures in her heart the 








* The French biographical die- 
tionary says it was published im the 
year 1740. 
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fond image of her thoughts: it is 
woman Sho lights the torch of na- 
ture at the shrine of virtue: who 
dresses love in the veil woven by the 

ces, and ennobles.those feelings 
By their object which, in their mo- 
tive, shun the eye of chastity. The 
Jacid sentiments of passion, its gentle 
murmurs, and its soft complainings, 
are fitted for the female pen, when 
guided by the inspiration of genius ; 
and a happier subject for the rg amd 
of all the tender simplicity of love 


‘ could not have been imagined than 


Zilia. Modest, meek, and timid; 
ified with a happy ignorance of all 
| soma her own native plains; indis- 
solubly attached to 4za; torn from 
him by a cruel fate; ignorant of his 
destipy ; full of the tender recollec- 
tion of his love; and in perpetual 
doubt, surprise, and dismay ; she ar- 
tests powerfully the feelings of the 
reader. Madame de Grafigny has 
been eminently successful in impart- 
ing to her character appropriate and 
natural qualities: ‘and what detracts 
most, and perhaps alone, from its 
excellence, is a repetition of senti- 
ments that sometimes wearies, and a 
refinement of knowledge that is in- 
consistent. Metaphysical disquisi- 
tions upon the origin of language and 
the force of yocal utterance, were 
evidently beyond the sphere of her 
acquirements. (See Lelfer XVII) 
These are blemishes which every rea- 
der must wish away. 

Shortly after the publication of 
the Letéers, she produced a dramatic 
piece, in five acts, in prose, called 
Cenie. This is one of those pieces 
which the French denominate Come- 
dies Larmoyantes, and it is reckoned 
to be the best piece of that kind, on 
the French theatre, after that of Me- 
lanide. 

_“ She next wrote La Filled’ Aris- 
tide, another piece in five acts, which 
however was less successful than the 
former. Of this piece, as I have not 
read it, I cannot give any opinion : 
but after its failure, some indecorous 
wit slipped the following epigram un- 
der the plate of Madame de Grafigny 


at dinner one day :— 


Bonne maman de la gente Cenie 

A cinquante ans vous fites un poupon ; 
On applaudit, on le trouve fort bon ; 
On passe un miracle en la vic, 


Mais d’un effort moins circonspect, 

Sept ans aptés tenter méme ayanture, 

Et travailler encore dans le gout grec 
(Pardon, maman, si le phrase est trop dure) 
Je le dis, sauf votre respect, 

C’est de tout point vouloir forcer nature. 


“* This play was not printed till 
after the death of Madame de Gra; 
figny : it is said, indeed, she corrected 
the last proof of it the day on which 
she died. Its fate was less prosper 
ous than that of Cenie, which obtain- 
ed the following encomiastic lines :— 


Je reviens de ta comedie, 
Grafigny, les larmes aux yeux. 
Que j’aime ta tendre amie, 

Et ses sentimens genereux ! 

Dans son portrait que tu nous traces, 
Que de charmes, que d’agrémens ! 
Que de vertus et que de graces! 
Que d’esprit, que de sentimens! 
Quelle delicatesse extréme ! 

Que Wheroisme en tes portraits ! 
Ah! qu’il faut en avoir soi-méme, 
Pour s’exprimer comme tu le fais! 


«* Tt is said that the ill success of 


‘La Fille d'’ Aristide contributed to 


augment the malady which termi- 
nated her existence. She died in the 
year 1758, in the 64th year of her 
age. 

Pee Besides the two printed dramas, 
Madame de Grafigny left’ a small 
piece, in one act, called Azor, which 
was payed at her own house, and 
which she was persuaded not to give 
to the theatre. She composed, be- 
sides, two or three pieces in one act, 
which were played at Vienna by the 
children of the* Emperor. These 
were founded upon simple and moral 
subjects, suited to the capacities of 
the august youth that they were in- 
tended to instruct. 

_ Madame de Grafigny was an ob- 
fect of royal munificence. Their 

ajesties, the Emperor, and Empress 
Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, 
honoured her with their particular 
notice, and often conferred presents 
upon her,* as well as their Royal 
Flighieanss Prince Charles and Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Lorraine, with whom 
she carried on a literary correspon- 
dence. She bequeathed her library 





* The Emperor Francis I. bestowed 
a considerable pension upon her.— 
i Litiéraire 1756, tom. I. p. 112. 
3P2 
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to M. Guymond de la Touche, author 
of the modern tragedy of Jphigenia in 
Tauris, and of the Epistle to Friend- 
ship. But he enjoyed this bequest 
only a year, as he died himself in 
February 1760. Her papers she left 
to a literary gentleman, who had held 
the title of friend for thirty years, 


{J USE 


of Bourbon in 1768, aged 40. 
had travelled much in itak Sauae 
and Poland, and became intimate 
with, and esteemed by many persons 
of merit. He had some talents. The 
principal of his works are the Letters 
of Aza;—a Political Essay on the 
Advantages which France may derive 


with liberty to dispose of them in any from the Conquest of Minorca ;—the 


manner he might think fit. 

** A posthumous attempt has been 
made to rob Madame de Grafigny of 
the fair renown she had acquired. 
The author of the Colporteur asserts 
that she did not write the Peruvian 
Letters or Cenie. The first, he says, 
she bought of an Abbé; and the se- 
cond was given to her by another 
Abbé, more generous. The story is 
ridiculous and improbable, and must 
be ascribed to that malignant envy 
with which depraved minds seek to 
blast the laurels of others, even when 
their withered branches cannot deck 
their own brow.” 


The Letters of ** Aza” are added 
to this volume as a supplement, and 
Mr. Mudford has obtained the follow- 
ing information relative to their au- 
thor, which we believe to be the first 
time that it has been presented to the 
readers (either tn French or English) 
of this interesting work. 


«© To the collected works of Ma- 
dame de Grafigny, in French, 4 vols. 
32mo, are subjoined, as 2 sequel, the 
Letters of Aza, but no mention is 
made whether they were written by 
Madame de Grafigny, or by another 
hand. The same uncertainty per- 
vades the English translations* of this 
work which I have seen, and to the 
general reader, I shall, therefore, 
perhaps, convey an acceptable infor- 
mation, by stating that these Letters 
of dza, were written by one Jenatius 
Hungart de la Marche Courmont, 
who was a chamberlain to the Mar- 
grave of Bareith, and a captain in the 
service of France in the volunteers of 
Wurmsur. He was born at Paris in 
the year 1728,-and died in the Island 





* The title pages of two translations 
now before me /stant nominis umbre! }. 
imply that the sequel 2s by Madame 
de Grafigny. 


Impartial Scholar, a journal, which 
was not continued; but literature is 
indebted to him for the first idea of 
the Journal Etrangere.” 





Joauna Soutucott’s Discrpzes, 
Sir, 


wrt may be the precise na- 

ture of the inspiration laid 
claim to by the modern prophetess, 
Joaxwna Soutxcortt, I do not think 
it worth my while to examine; but, 
from glancing at the writings of her 
ihecights, it is not very difficult to 
discover that they are inspired, in 
some degree, at least, by the grand 

tron of pilferers, the God Mercury. 
n a provincial paper, published in 
Nov. 1807, I read a letter, addressed 
to the public, warmly recommend- 
ing ‘‘ the prophecies, printed in about 
forty books, given to Joanna South- 
cott by the spirit ;* in which letter 
there is a beautiful paragraph, writte 
in a style much ‘superior to that o 
Joanna, or her yotaries. The sub- 
ject is the state_of mankind, when 
the predictions of holy writ, respect- 
ing the universal spread of the gospel 
shall be accomplished; concerning 
which giorious period the writer de- 
scants as follows :— 


«« T}lustrious era! Thine it is to 
close the long series of preparations 
that Providence has been carrying on 
from the first of time! Taine to fulfil 
the wishes of the worthy and devout 
of every age and clime! Thine it Js 
to recover man from degradation and 
dishonour : thine to consummate the 
mission, and to adorn with its bright- 
est honours the crown of the Saviour 
of the world: thine to vindicate the 
government, glorify the perfections, 
and illustrate the all beauteous cha- 
racter of the Gop or Love! Thy 
approach, glad period! will be hailed 
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1809. ] 
by millions of intelligent beings, who, 
animated by thee with a celestial 
jew of devotion, will give expression 
to their raptures in the long suspended 
song of angels,—Giory To Gop tn 
THE HIGHEST—AND ON EARTH, 
pEACE ———- GOOD-WILL TOWAKDS 
MES.” 

It was my intention, when I first 
read the letter I have quoted, signed 
Grorce ‘Turner Leeps, to have 
informed the public, by means of the 
same paper in which his letter was 
published, from whence the above pa- 
ragraph was taken ; but one thing or 
other prevented me. Reading, how- 
ever, in your last number, a letter 
from another of Joanna's disciples, 
and who, to my surprise, is a member 
of the church of England, the Rev. 
“Thomas Philip Foley, rector of 
Oldswinford, Worcestershire,” in 
which letter is the same paragraph, 
verbatim et literatim; and as, in both 
cases, there not being any acknow- 
ledgment made, nor even an inverted 
comma inserted, the reader is natu- 
rally led to think the paragraph is the 
writer's own performance, I beg 
leave to inform the public, that it 1s 
copied from an excellent discourse, 
entitled ‘* Divine Judgments on 
Guilty Nations; their causes and ef- 
fects considered: preached on a Fast 
Day, by Robert Aspland,” then pas- 
tor of a congregation of protestant 
dissenters at Newport, in the Isle of 
Wight, and who is since well known 
and equally respected as the pastor of 
the congregation at the Gravel Pits, 
Hackney. The paragraph above 
gnoted concludes the sermon. (See 
2d ed. p.31, 32), 


I will only detain your readers 
whilst I remark, that if Joanna 
Southcott, instead of being so fully 
engaged in diving into futurity, would 
occasionally look over the effusions 
of her deluded followers, she might 
cha prevent some of them from 

ing such notorious plagiarists, and 
might be quite as well employed as 
she has been for some time past. 

I remain, &c, 
Harlow, June 5. B.F.. 


0 ee 


‘On the Mismanagement of the Affairs of the Poor. 4835 


On the Mismanacement of the 
Arrairs of the Poor. 


HEN a nation is so far ad- 
vanced in the science of taxa- 
tion, as not to be able to discover an 
additional article on which a new 
burden can be laid, it is then time to 
consider in how many instances large 
sums are wantonly squandered, and 
whether millions may not be yearly 
saved by confining our expenditure to 
those demands which imperious ne- 
cessity calls for. 


While our late heaven-born minis- 
ter guided the helin of the state, he 
was led on by a mistaken notion te 
conclude, that such were the inex- 
haustible sources of our wealth, that 
the most unbounded corruption can 
never drain them dry, This was the 
reason he never counted money by 
less than millions in his unprecedent- 
ed profusion ; but in levying of taxes 
he did not Jet any thing escape him. 


Before he quitted his station he had 
taxed almost every article used for 
food or physic—the liquor we drink 
and the garments we wear. The win- 
dows which admit the light, and the 
cottage which defends us from the frost 
are not only taxed as property, but 
again if insured from fire, or sold by 
auction; and the stamps bear hard, 
very hard,where the sum is but atrifle. 
Every shilling we possess while alive, 
and which we leave when we die, is 
subject to a heavy taxation ; and when 
it is disposed of by executors to the 
friends or the relatives of the de- 
ceased, it has another peg a8, If an 
annuity of a few pounds be Jeft to a 
honest and industrious servant, for 
long and faithful services, he must 
pay. more than one-half of the 
intended benefit for the four first 
years. ‘When all this is seriously 
considered, every reflecting person 
must think that we ought to endea- 
vour to save money by hundreds, to 
prevent so many millions being want- 
ed year after year. 

n order to make the progress of 
taxation clear, as far as it relates to 
the poor, I have stated, in the follow- 
ing table, the sums raised in several of 
the cities and counties in England, 
and how much they have adyanced 
since the year 1776. 
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to M. Guymond de la Touche, author 
of the modern tragedy of Iphigenia in 
Tauris, and of the Epistle to Friend- 
a But he enjoyed this bequest 
only a year, as he died himself in 
February 1760. Her papers she left 
to a literary gentleman, who had held 
the title of friend for thirty years, 
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of Bourbon in! 798, aged 40. He 
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had travelled muc y, Germany 

and Poland, and became intimate 
with, and esteemed by many persons 
of merit. He had some talents. The 
principal of his works are the Letters 
of Axa;-—a Political Essay on the 
Advantages which France may derive 


with liberty to dispose of them in any from the Conquest of Minorca ;—the 


manner he might think fit. 

** A posthumous attempt has been 
made to rob Madamie de Grafigny of 
the fair renown she had acquired. 
The author of the Colporteur asserts 
that she did not write the Peruvian 
Letters or Cenie. The first, he says, 
she bought of an Abbé; and the se- 
cond was given to her by another 
Abbé, more generous. The story is 
ridiculous and improbable, and must 
be ascribed to that malignant envy 
with which depraved minds seek to 
blast the laurels of others, even when 
their withered branches cannot deck 
their own brow.” 


The Letters of ** Aza” are added 
to this volume as a supplement, and 
Mr. Mudford has obtained the follow- 
ing information relative to their au- 
thor, which we believe to be the first 
time that it has been presented to the 
readers (either tn French or English) 
of this interesting work. 


“© To the collected works of Ma- 
dame de Grafigny, in French, 4 vols. 
42mo, are subjoined, as a sequel, the 
Letters of Aza, but no mention is 
made whether they were written by 
Madame de Grafigny, or by another 
hand. The same uncertainty’ per- 
vades the English translations* of this 
work which I have seen, and to the 
genera] reader, J shall, therefore, 
perhaps, convey. an acceptable infor- 
mation, by stating that these Letters 
of Aza, were written by one Jenatius 
Hungart. de la Marcle Courmont, 
who was a chamberlain to the Mar- 
grave of Bareith, and a captain in the 
service of France in the volunteers of 
Wurmsur. He was born at Paris in 
the year 1728,-and died in the Island 





* The title pages of two translations 
now before me (stant nominis umbre! }. 
imply that the sequel 2 by Madame 
de Grafigny. 





Impartial Scholar, a journal, which 
was not continued; but literature js 
indebted to him for the first idea of 
the Journal Etrangere.” 





Joanna Sourucott’s Discrexes, 
Sir, 
wat may be the precise na- 


ture of the inspiration laid 
claim to by the modern prophetess, 
Joanna Soutucort, I do not think 
it worth my while to examine; but, 
from glancing at the writings of her 
ihecights, it is not very difficult to 
discover that they are inspired, in 
some degree, at least, by the grand 


atron of pilferers, the God Mercury. _ 


n a provincial paper, published in 
Nov. 1807, I read a letter, addressed 
to the public, warmly recommend- 
ing ‘‘ the prophecies, printed in about 
forty books, given to Joanna South- 
cott by the spirit ;” in which letter 
there is a beautiful paragraph, writte 
in a style much ‘superior to that o 
Joanna, or her yotaries. The sub- 
ject is the state. of mankind, when 
the predictions of holy writ, respect. 
ing the universal spread of the gospel 
shall be accomplished ; concerning 
which glorious period the writer dee 
scants as follows :— 


«* Illustrious era! Thine it is to 
close the long series of preparations 
that Providence has been carrying on 
from the first of time! Thine to fulfil 
the wishes of the worthy and devout 
of every age and clime! Thine it 1s 
to recover man from degradation and 
dishonour : thine to consummate the 
mission, and to adorn with its bright. 
est honours the crown of the Saviour 
of the world: thine to vindicate the 
government, glorify the perfections, 
and illustrate the all beauteous cha- 
racter of the Gop or Love! Thy 


approach, glad period! will be hailed 
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by millions of intelligent beings, who, 
animated by thee with a celestial 

low of devotion, will give expression 
to their raptures in the Jong suspended 
song of angels, —GLory To Gop IN 
THE HIGHEST—AND ON EARTH, 
PEACE ———- GOOD-WILL TOWARDS 
MES.” 

It was my intention, when I first 
read the letter I have quoted, signed 
Grorce ‘Turner Leeps, to have 
informed the public, by means of the 
same paper in which his letter was 
published, from whence the above pa- 
ragraph was taken ; but one thing or 
other prevented me. Reading, how- 
ever, in your last number, a letter 
from another of Joanna's disciples, 
and who, to my surprise, is a member 
of the church of England, the Rev. 
“Thomas Philip Foley, rector of 
QOldswinford, Worcestershire,” in 
which letter is the. same paragraph, 
verbatim et literatim; and as, in both 
cases, there not being any acknow- 
ledgment made, nor even an inverted 
comma inserted, the reader is natu- 
rally led to think the paragraph is the 
writer’s own performance, I be 
leave to inform the public, that it 1s 
copied from an excellent discourse, 
entitled ‘“* Divine Judgments on 
Guilty Nations; their causes and ef- 
fects considered: preached on a Fast 
Day, by Robert Aspland,” then pas- 
tor of a congregation of protestant 
dissenters at er in the Isle of 
Wight, and who is since well known 
and equally respected as the pastor of 
the congregation at the Gravel. Pits, 
Hackney. | The paragraph above 
qnoted concludes the sermon, (See 
2d ed. p.31, 32), 


I will only detain your readers 
whilst I remark, that if Joanna 
Southcott, instead of being so fully 
engaged in diving into futurity, would 
occasionally hak over the effusions 
of her deluded followers, she might 
hag prevent some of them from 

ing such notorious plagiarists, and 
might be quite as well employed as 
she has been for some time past. 

I remain, &c, 
Harlow, June 5. B, F, é 


Pees 
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On the MisMaNaGEMENT Of the 
Arrairs of the Poor. 


HEN a nation is so far ad- 
vanced in the science of taxa- 
tion, as not to be able to discover an 
additional article on which a new 
burden can be Jaid, it is then time to 
consider in how many instances large 
sums are wantonly squandered, and 
whether millions may not be yearly 
saved by confining our expenditure to 
those demands which imperious ne- 
cessity calls for. 


- While our late heaven-born minis- 
ter guided the helin of the state, he 
was led on by a mistaken notion te 
conclude, that such were the inex- 
haustible sources of our wealth, that 
the most unbounded corruption can 
never drain them dry. This was the 
reason he never counted money by 
less than millions in his unprecedent- 
ed profusion; but in levying of taxes 
he did not Jet any thing escape him. 

Before he quitted his station he had 
taxed almost every article used for 
food or physic—the liquor we drink 
and the garments we wear. The win- 


& dows which admit the light, and the 


cottage which defends us from the frost 
are not only taxed as property, but 
again if insured from fire, or sold by 
auction; and the stamps bear hard, 
very hard,where the sum is but atrifle, 
Every shilling we possess while alive, 
and which we leave when we die, is 
subject toa heavy taxation ; and when 
it is disposed of by executors to the 
friends or the relatives of the de- 
ceased, it has another weg 8, If an 
annuity of a few pounds be Jeft to a 
honest and industrious servant, for 
long and faithful services, he must 
pay. more than one-half of the 
intended benefit for the four first 
years. ‘When all this is seriously 
considered, every reflecting person 
must think that we ought to endea- 
vour to save money by hundreds, to 
prevent so many millions being want- 
ed year after year. 

n order to make the progress of 
taxation clear, as far as it relates to 
the poor, I have stated, in the follow- 
ing table, the sums raised in several of 
the cities and counties in England, 
and how much they have advanced 
since the year 1776. 
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inhabitants. At Carlisle, in Cumber- 
land, their rate for the relief of the 
poor amounted, in the year 1776, to 
only 317 pounds; but their three 
years medium, ending A.D. 1785, 
amounted to 1037 pounds, and the 
total advancement of their rate in 
1803 was 2259 pounds. With a po- 
pulation of 10,221 persons, they had 
49] paupers, and they relieved about 
} in 21 of their inhabitants. 

Who could suppose that the opu- 
lent city of Westminster relieved | in 
3 of their whole population, and the 
cities and towns in England men- 
tioned in the table average about 1 
in 14—i? 

Does this: shew the flourishing 
state of a kingdom ? and what would 
it do if we could advance one step 
further, and deduct those who are 
insolrent ?) How does it happen that 
the borough of Colchester should 
have double the number of poor there 
are in the city of Worcester, and 
nearly four times the number of the 
eity of Oxford, with nearly the same 
population? and for what reason can 
the city of Oxford raise 4674 pounds 
yearly to maintain 359 paupers, when 
the city of Worcester raises no more 
than 4641 pounds to maintain 600 
poor persons ? : 

It is certainly worth while to in- 
quire from what cause such dispro- 
portions, in the expenses for main- 
taining the poor can arise. It can- 
mot be for the want of parochial 
schools, nor can the teaching ever 
child in the kingdom to read reac 
the evil: and if the governors of the 
poor at Colchester and at Worcester 
would publish in your Magazine 
their method of proceeding in regu- 
lating their parochial affairs, it might 
be the means of making some further 
discovery. 

The experience of more than two 

enturies hath taught us, that the re- 
ferring all parochial business to be 
settled by magistrates at their meet- 
ings or quarter sessions, as matters 
are too often hurried over, can never 
remedy the evils. We must expect, 
in a few years, to see the assessments 
for the relief of the poor not only 
doubled but tripled, as every idle and 
drunken person Knows that he can 
claim a maintenance by law; and 
there is but little distinction made 





between him and a person worn down 
by hard labour, when such apply for 
relief. Mr. Whitbread may think 
that his scheme for educating the 
children of the poor will counter. 
act the abuses and mismanagement 
of parish officers, but he will cer. 
tainly be deceived ; for neither read. 
ing, writing, nor a knowledge of the 
law, is found sufficient to keep men 
in public stations in the straight path 
of duty. 





ApamauH, or the Creation of Wo- 
mAN. Inserted as an Episode in an 
unfinished oriental Work. Tra 
lated from the German of S1x@- 
FRIED. 


[ Concluded from p. $91.) 
jig as the last rays of day trem- 


bled on the mountain’s top, as 
the forms of the distance vanished, a 
solemn shivering seized the first born. 
In the gloom of the woods he thought 
he spied strange flitting forms; the 
waters of the river Pison murmured 
amongst the reeds, and, like the train 
of light of soaring angels, so shone on 
the surface of the stream the depart- 
ing beam of day. A sudden sound 
arose. Adamah trembled, The 
mountains. bent, and the depths re- 
Joiced, for the glory of the Lord pass- 
ed on the wings of the tempest.— 
Peace returned ; and adoration from 
all creation rose. In the depths of 
the darkness .a fleeting splendour oft 
burst forth, and hovered o'er Ada- 
mah ; melodious sounds trembled on 
the breeze; from: heavenly harps the 
sounds arose, and struck with joy the 
mortal’s ear, 

But Magalon exalted himself on 
the clouds of the evening, aud round 
him shone an host of angels; they 
flew aloft with the beams of the set- 
ting sun, and tarried on ‘the twilight. 
They adorned themselves with, the 
colours of heaven, arid dipped their 
crowns in the orang gold. Maga- 
lon stood amongst them. in all his 
beauty, of all created beings the most 
beautiftl. His countenance, milder * 
‘han the spring of the divine Eden; 
the motion of his sunny = 
music of the spheres. And he began, 
and the voices of the angels joined in 
the song. Thus the chorus sang:— 
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ise! daughter of eternity, arise ! 
oaendl ni ht! Hail! Hail Hail! 
Praised be thou before all thy darken- 
ed sisters ; praised before all ~ glori- 
ous brethren, the days. Behold! the 
Eternal selected thee from the begin- 
ning. ‘The glory of the Lord hovers 
on ee earth: the breath of the Cre- 
ator speaks in thee.—Arise, ye guar- 
dians of the night; ye sacred stars 
arise, to behold the works ‘of his 
hands. ‘ 

But in the east, on the approaching 
night, stood Azrael, the angel of 
death, and sleep. Around was 
ranged an host of angels on dewy 
clouds. And thus they answered the 
chorus in the west :— 

She comes; from eternity is she 
born! She rises in solemn silence ; 
in her the dark majesty of Al Elah! 
Behold! he has taken compassion of 
life on earth! The flame and the 
breath of life shall never be extin- 
guished. He will call generations 
from generations, and creation will 
be new born in the creatures. Re- 
joice ye beasts of the field. Lift thy 
ae O cedar; tet the corn of the 
field rejoice: to you is given resur- 
rection from the ashes of death. With 
the returning sun, the creation and 
the forms of Eden return: Her 
name is Spring. 

The finger of the Almighty, the 
Creator’s, Let it be, shall pass from 
generation to generation. 

Thus the chorus in the west an- 
swered :—Why dost thou weep, sis- 
ter Soul? Weep no mote. The 

oodness of the Almighty has seen 
the tears of Paradise; they are num- 
bered, and they shall not flow again. 
Weep no more. 

Adamah heard the heavenly cho- 
ras. At that moment a heavy sleep 
fell on his eyes. Azrael, the angel 
of death, of night, and of sleep, ap- 
proached him. He opened his breast, 
from his heart, 
and tendered the precious drops to 
Megalon. With a gentle touch he 
unloosed the bonds, which bind the 
aspiring spirit to the groveling dust : 
he broke them not as in the hours of 
death. Now, as'a mother takes her 


infarit in her arms, so the angel took: 


the unconscious soul; and behold, 
the cherub, the winds of midnight, 


his wings, raised himself aloft. His- 
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rapid flight streamed throughly the firs 
pa ma and at a diotste leamed 
the pale star of the earth. ith his 
eternal fires Orion flamed. The 
galaxy, with its myriad of worlds, 
burst on the sight of Adamah, ‘aid 
now he saw at a distance’the boun* 
daries of the divine Eden. ‘S 
And behold, sudden as the light 
nings flash, the gates of Paradise flew 
open: a train of light spread itself 
an streaming o’er the space of 
night. 
ith awe and reverence the ‘soul 
of Adamah was filled. . Shaded by 
the wings of the angel, it restéd on 
the plains of Hewila. ' 
As tranquillity rests on the eyelids 
of sleeping children, so inexpressible 
age and the calmness of the eternal 
ife rested on the plains of the hea- 
venly Eden. Spring, clothed in the 
colours of original light, hovered over 
the vallies. Flowers of etheteal hues, 
dipped in the tints of the evéning 
clouds, and the trees of life glittering 
with the colours of the rainbow, 
reared their heads in splendid pride. 
In the interior a solemn light trem- 
bled over all. The soul of Adamah, 
seized with astonishment, raiséd itself 
to revel in the bliss of Paradise, Maga- 
lon appeared on the dewy plain ; his 
garment brilliant as thesapphire’s hue, 
formed of the snow which lies at the 
throne of the Almighty.* The angel 
entered the sanctuary where the se- 
crets of the Creator rest, and the 
angel of death followed at a distance, 
bearing the soul overwhelmed with 
awe. But in the depths of night 
three springs of everlaetis purity 
burst forth, bright as the beams_of 
the growing light in the eastern hea- 
ven. The first is Achiar, the source 
of love, and springs nearest to the 
throne of the Eternal. As the springs 
of Maphtha on Abscheran, so it flows, 
filling the air with perfume, ‘and 
spreading life’ wheresover it flows. 
Its taste is sweeter than the-honey- 
comb.—The second is Majim, the 
source of poesy. ‘The ‘spirit: of 'God 
rests on its waters; whosoever drinks 
of it, his eves behold the things of 
Heaven: his ear comprehends the 
language of all creatures; and all the 





* See Eisenmengers Judenthum. 
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voices of Heaven and earth, and a 
double edged sword is given to him’ 
in his mouth.—The name of the third 
is Issa Nargil, the source of hope. 
It is pure as christal, and nourishing 
as milk from the breasts of the mo- 
ther. The flowers of Paradise bloom 
around it, with golden caps, like the 
crocos of spring, in which the angels 
collect the numbered tears of earthly 
entering. 

Amidst these springs the souls of 
men are formed, called by the word 
of the Eternal from thei original 
ene. The seraph Magalon had 
entered into the sanctuary of God, 
and stood amongst the springs. He 
bent in adoration, and a silence like 
that of annihilation brooded over the 
scene. The harmonious murmurs of 
the springs were stopped, and the 
winds of Heaven stayed their courses. 
On a sudden the springs burst forth. 
The chorus of the seraphims re- 
sounded through Heaven: from host 
to host the rapturous concords sound- 
ed; on distant worlds the blessed 
spirits sang the song of joy; and 
hosts of cherubims sang Hallelujahs 
to the Almighty one. 

To soft and dulcet sounds the hea- 
venly anthems sunk : for, behold, the 
Eternal had created, had finished the 
work of his hands. And now the 
soul of Hewa, the first woman, rose 
from the night, by the murmuring of 
Achiar. It hovered round the springs 
ot love and hope; angels hastened, 
and carried the daughter of the divine 
breath to the plains of Hewila. And 
Azrael, the —— of death, bearing 
the soul of Adamah, followed with 
rapid flight. 

Now Magalon, the beauteous se- 
raph, became the angel of love and 
of spring. He returned to the courses 
of the suns, and called forth the au- 
tumnal moon, opening the womb of 
the earth: the winds and the roving 
papilios obeyed his orders, to carry 
trom flower to flower the fructifying 
dust. Amidst the chorus of the che- 
rubims, Hewa, the most lovely of 
created forms, rose from the dust in 
her virgin beauty. In her sparklin; 
eye beamed her heavenly soul, an 


in her countenance a morning of ed:— . 
Why, O Almighty, didst thou call 


spring. 
On the far spreading boundary of 
Tleayen stood the host of angels, 


{Sung 
thousands and thousands. From 
pores, evening the sounds of joy 
arose. ‘Thus from midnight sang the 
chorus :— 

Welcome! thee, the Heavens sa: 
lute; thee, who rises in thy glory, 
emerging from the lap of the Al. 
mighty: Favourite of od ! Daugh- 
ter of Love! Earthly Seraph!—As 


the countenance of Heaven hovers on ° 


the surface of the ocean, so we be- 
hold thee, the beam, and the glory of 
the divine Paradise. Bleséed be thou 
at thy rising: the Father of creation 
blesses thee. The host of angels 
oraise thee happy. How she rises:in 
rer majesty from the dust of the 
earth! - How she elevates amongst 
the stars her glorious head! Arise, 
= slumberers of the night: bow 

fore her, ye creatures of heaven 
and earth. Bend thy branches, O 
cedar! When she walks forth in her 
beauty, ye stars, revere the glory of 
the earthly creation—the gem of eter- 
nal life. . 

From midday the chorus answered: 

A wee is opened in the wilderness. 
The blessings and joys of immortality 
descend with Hewa from the dwel- 
ling of the blessed. Her kiss is a 
presage of the bliss of Heaven, a 
foretaste of eternal life. Beauty sur- 
rounds her as a girdle grace, and dig- 
nity adorn her forehead. Innocence 
dwells on her blushing cheek. Her 
bosom, soft a& the airs of spring, 
glows with compassion; and the tear 
of bliss trembles in her eye. Light 
are the wings of her soul. The im- 
mortal spirit shines through the earth- 
ly covering, as the colours of a beam 
of light in the drops of the sunny 
shower. 

Her heart is wove of the ethereal 
strings of heavenly harps, in which 
repose the tones of rapture and the 
tones of woe. Moved by the soul, 
with ease it trembles, with tones of 
rapture, or with tones of woe, or 
joins in one accord to blissful melan- 


= 

er lip is tranquil as the lake on 
the summer’s.eve. She is the giver 
and the receiver of bliss. 

From morning the chorus answer- 


creation unto life? Why didst thou 
fix the course of generations? Be- 
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hold, Jove animates the infinite spirit : 
the mother rejoices over her suck- 
ling; and in the fathers and the 
children humanity binds the bonds of 
sacred concord. 

As the chorus ended, the spirit of 
Heaven arose, and conveyed Hewa 
to the spot where Adamah slept. 

Then from the evening the chorus 
sung :— 

What sounds of sorrow burst from 
the depths of the future? How loud 
are the complaints of misery? Let 
them be heard no more. The flame 
of sorrow will be quenched by the 
tears of compassion, the weapons of 
despair will be broken, and the pil- 
grims of the earth be joined in love 
andconcord. She comes! she comes! 
the ambassadress of Heaven. But 
does love weep on the grave? She 
weeps and mourns ; but bright as the 
starry train glitters her faith in the 
darkness of death. 


And as the cherubs ended, Azrael 
returned the soul of Adamah to the 
sleeping body. Adamah rose from 
the bliss of his dreams; and Hewa 
stood before him in her seraphic 
beauty. As.the departed soul feels 
after the conquest over death, so 
wrapt in adoration Adamah viewed 
the heavenly form. But-timid as the 
hind of Hermon, Hewa averted her 
face: her cheeks glowed: she stood 
confessed a mortal, in an angel's 
frame. A glance of her eye shot to 
the heart of Adamah. With eager 
arms he pressed her to him: he felt 
the heaven of his joys; the breath of 
an eternal spirit in the ardour of her 
kisses. The sources of his breast 
were opened ; and the first tear fell 
from the cheek of man. 


But in one chorus joined the thou- 
sands and the thousands, and al] the 
voices of the earth rose to the Father 
of Love. From the east and the 
west, the north and the south, burst 
the loud Jubilee. The heavenly host 
soared to the everlasting dwelling, 
and closed the gates of Paradise. 
Azrael alone, the angel of death, 
hovered over the plains of Hewila.— 
As the moon wanders over the murky 
night, so he bent, faint shining from 
the dusky clouds. Over the first 
created he poured the invisible drops 
from Issa Nargil, the source of hope; 
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and then he withdrew with the de- 
parting night, descending in the west 
on the circle of heaven, a a 





Mr. Sim to THE EpiTor. 
Sir, 


AVING laid before your nume- 
rous readers the correspondence 
between Mr. Boswell and Mr. Mickle, 
relative to Mr. Garrick, I have only 
to notice the censure of your corres« 
ondent, Senex, for my not mention- 
ing, in the Life of Mickle, ‘ the very 
elegant present of the frontispiece to 
the second edition of the Lusiad, de- 
signed and engraved by Mr. Morti- 
mer, (though recorded by Mr. Ire- 
land) for which Mr. Mickle honoured 
his memory by an epitaph, which 
does equal credit to the poet and the 
ainter.” Now the truth is, Mr, 
fickle told me that Mr. Mortimer 
charged him ten guineas for that 
frontispiece. Something in the’ fol- 
lowing letter appears to contradict 
that assertion. It js, however, much 
to be lamented, that Mr. Mortimer 
did not fulfil his promise of painting 
the apparition at the Cape of Tem- 
pests, as no one was more capable.ef 
doing justice to that very sublime 
fiction of Camoens. 
‘ As to the ae duke, for whom 
enex appears to have no ve t 
predilection, I shall dismiss Ge is 
the words of Camoens : 
The peer or patron to the Muse unjust, 
Sinks like the nameless slave extinct in 
dust. 


Your obliged humble servant, 
June 10, 1809. J. Sim: 


«© Dear Sir, 

“IT oMITTED writing some days, in 
expectation of seeing Mr. Mortimer ; 
but as he has this evening sent me 
word he shall not be in town till next 
week, I can no longer omit thanking 
yon for your letter, and the very great 

onour you have done my picture by 
your poem,* which Mr. Reid highly 
approves, except the names of the 
hero and heroine, who, he thinks, 





* “ The Sorceress.” 
Poems, p. 113, &c. 
3Q2 


See Mickle's 
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would be improved by a new chris- 
tening. That done, with a few little 
touches, which you will of conrse 
give it, will highly merit the public 
eye, and most certainly succeed.— 

esires to know if your view is to 
have it' printed in London or Oxford. 
Evans thinks it would do very well 
at. Is. 6d. withéut a vignette, and 
make that addition to the second im- 
pression, if it is approved. In that 
réspect I differ from him, as I think 
to answer the purpose you mention, 
it should come out with as much 
eclat_as may be. I sent a copy to 
Mr. Mortimer, but have not heard 
from him since he received it, except- 
ing. the verbal message I mentioned 
above. As to the frontispiece to the 
Lusiad, if you will point out the sub- 
jects I will answer for his most wil- 
ingly making the design on any terms 
whatever. For the painting of the 
apparition, I fear he will hardly have 
time, to give it the necessary reflec- 
tion, and execute it at present. Will 
mention it to him soon as he comes 
to town. In the interim will you 
favour me with a line, relative to 
your intentions about the yee ; any 
instructions you give I will carefully 
follow. By the way, do not you 
think the tocamtation a better title 
than the Sorceress, as it relates only 
one of the hag’s performances ? 

«« Mrs. Ireland begs to add her 
most friendly compliments ; shall be 
very happy. to see you when you 
come to London, as will your obliged 
friend and 

“« Most obedient servant, 
«© J. IRELAND.” 


*« London, 11th March, 1777.” 





On the Presupices of LITERARY 
Men for certain AUTHORS. 


[Concluded from p. 401.] 


LTHOUGH Averroes commit- 

ted himself in the most bom- 
bastic panegyric on bis favour‘te 
author, yet his prejudice in favour 
of Aristotle did not rise higher than 
the prejudice of the illustrious found-r 
of the Professorship of Geomeiry in 
the University-of Oxford for his” fa- 
vourite Euclid. He begins his works 
on the eight first propositions of Eu- 


clid in these words :~  Consiliam 


meum, auditores, si vires et valetudd 
suffecerint, explicare  definitiones, 
petitiones, communes sententias, ‘et 
octo priores propositiones primi libri 
elementorum, cetera t me veni-« 
entibus relinqueres.” And he finishes 
in these words :—** Exolvi per Dei 
gratiam, Domini auditores, promis- 
sum, liberavi fidem meam, explieavi 
pro modulo meo definitiones, peti. 
tiones, communes sententias, et octo 
atte propositiones elementorum 
uclidis. Hic annis fessus eyclos 
artemque repono. Succedent in hoc 
rounus alii fortasse magis vegeto cor- 
pore, vivido ingenio,” &c. It would 
not be a difficult task for the most 
secondary capacity to learn, with a 
very trifling knowledge of georaetry, 
the definitions, questions, axioms, 
and the eight first propositions of Eu- 
clid; and behold a man, of the most 
transcendant genius; speaking of the 
undertaking, not only as very great, 
but very difficult. He is afraid that 
his strength and health will fail,— 
si vires et valetudo suffecerint. He 
Jeaves to his successors the prosecu- 
tion of the work,—cztera post me 
venientibus relinquere. He thanks 
God; that, by a particular grace, he 
has Peron what he promised,— 
exolvi per Dei gratiam promissum, 
liberavi fidem meam. Explicavi pro 
modulo meo, What! the quadrature 
of the circle? The duplication of the 
cube? This great man has explained 
pro modulo suo —the definitions, the 
uestions, the axioms, and the eight 
rst propositions of the first book of 
the Elements of Euclid ; but for ‘him- 
self, it is time that he reposed,—hic 
annis fessus cyclos artemaue reponit. 
Euclid did not think himself so 
obscure ; nor that, in composing bis 
Elements, be had said such exiraor- 
dinary things as to make it necessary 
to compose a book of near 300 pages 
to explain his definitions, his axioms, 
his questions, and his first e.ght pro- 
positions. ’ 
Thus, false erudition instils into 
our minds the most ¢xtravagant de- 
signs. ‘This ‘Iustrious philosopher 
had perhaps perused the antient geo- 
metricians ; he was acquainted, his- 
torically, with ‘their propositions, as 
well as with their genealogies. He 
entertained for antiquity all the re- 
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spect which ought to be entertained 
for truth; and what did this dispo- 
sition of mind produce? A com- 
mentary on the definitions, axioms, 
and the eight first propositions of Eu- 
clid, ten times more difficult to un- 
derstand-and remember than ali that 
Euclid ever wrote on geometry. But, 
if this philosopher had made as much 
use of his reason as he did of his me- 
mory, on a subject in which reason 
alone ought to be consulted, or if he 
had entertained as great a respect and 
love for truth as he entertained vene- 
yation for his author, there is a great 
probability that, having spent so much 
time on so trivial a subject, he would 
have allowed that the definitions 
which Euclid gives of the right angle 
and of paralle] lines are defective ; 
and: that they do not sufficiently ex- 
plain the nature of them ; and that the 
second proposition is trifling, as it can 
only be solved by the third. _ 

But the design of the major part 
of the commentators is not to explain 
their originals, and to investigate the 
truth or error of their opinions, but 
it is to make a display of the pro- 
fundity of their own erudition, and 
with a blind zeal to defend even the 
errors of the authors. They do not 
write with a view either to make 
themselves understood, or to render 
their favourite authors intelligible, but 
to bestow on them their profuse ad- 
miration ; supposing that the admi- 
ration of others will consequently 
fall upon themselves. If the phi- 
losopher, of whom we have been 
speaking, had not filled his book with 
Greek passages, and with the names 
of many obscure and almost forgotten 
authors, and with a number of sub- 
jects wholly irrevelant to the defi- 
nitions ns questions of | ae wary 4 
who would have read or admired his 
bool: ? or who would have attributed 
toits author the name of a man of 
genius or a philosopher ? 

I think it will be granted, after 
wha‘ has been advanced, that the in- 
discreet perusal of certain authors 
oiten prejudices the mind, or that, as 
soon as the mind becomes prejudiced, 
it, ina certain degree, takes leave of 
common sense. It can no longer 
jadge distinctly of those things which 
wave any relation to the subject in 
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favour of which it is prejudiced ; all 
its thoughts are infected with it: it 
cannot even apply itself tothings which 
have no relation tothe subject. Thus, a 
person prejudiced infavour of Aristotle, 
can find no beauties in any works but 
those of Aristotle; he.judges of every 
thing by the rules of Aristotle ; what- 
ever is contrary to the opinions of that 
seypey oan appears to him false; 
1€ is quoting him on all occasions 
and on every subject, whether it be 
to prove the most obscure and abstruse 
points, or the most simple and self- 
evident truths, and of which child- 
ren even do not doubt; Aristotle is 
to him what reason and evidence are 
to others. : 

In the same manner, if a person be 
prejudiced in favour of Euclid, and 
geometry, he can speak of nothing 

ut squares, cubes, circles, angles, 
parallels, lines, and tangents. Every 
thing he says bears some relation to 
his favourite science:—truth, he 
would say, always moves in a right 
line, and virtue and vice will as soon 
meet as two parallel lines; and if 
Euclid had said that the whole will 
not be greater than its part, he would 
not be ashamed to quote it, and even 
attempt to prove it. But this is a more 
ordinary case with those who offer us 
their comments on the moral writers, 
than with those who comment on 
geometrical works; and in their vo- 
uminous disquisitions we meet with 
Greek, Hebrew, Arabian, and Persian 
quotations, in demonstration of cer- 
tain points which are as evident as that 
light and heat are inseparable. 

I do not speak here of the corrupted 
choice of books to which the majority 
of studious persons apply themselves ; 
that point more properly depends on 
the moral sense, although it has some 
relation to the present subject; for 
when a person immerses himself in 
the perusal of the Rabbis, and of 
books in the different obscure lan- 
guages, which, as they are the most 
incorrect, are consequently the most 
useless, it is caused without doubt by 
his rooted prejudices; and because 
he conceives himself (though un- 
justly) a most profound scholar, when 
at the same time, in fundamental 
knowledge, he is as . yay as a 
school-boy. This could be proved 
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by two living examples ; and at some 
future period I may, perhaps, impase 
upon myself the task of exposing 
them. 

I remain, &c. 


R. H. 





Account of a Repustic of ne- 
VOLTED Staves, which existed 
for about Sixty Years in Brazit; 
taken from the “ America Portu- 
gueza, livro ottavo.” 


N the confusion incident upon the 
attack and conquest of the fertile 
rovince of Pernambucco by the 
utch, in 1630, a number of slaves, 
either emancipated by the death of 
their masters in the warfare then 
raging, or availing of the general dis- 
order that prevailed, determined upon 
seeking in the forests and ntountains 
of the interior of Brazil an asylum 
for that freedom which they had re- 
solved to cherish. Encouraged, no 
doubt, also by the successful establish- 
ment and depredations of the Paulists, 
who, about that time, under the de- 
nomination of Mamelukes, had be- 
come famous throughout Paraguay 
and Brazil, they hoped to found a 
similar community, and to emulate 
the valour, the plunder, and the re- 
nown of that celebrated republic of 
banditti. ‘The number of these self- 
emancipated slaves was, in the first 
instance, about forty, chiefly belong- 
ing to the city of Olinda, who, pro- 
vided with a few fire-arms and other 
weapons, retired into the woods in a 
western direction from PortoCalvo, si- 
tuated in about 9 degrees of south lati- 
tude. They were soor. joined by other 
negroes, by a considerable number of 
mulattves, and by a few creole rene- 
gadoes and Brazilians. A town was 
rapidly built, ta which the name of 
Palmares was given, from the abun- 
tance of cocoa-nut palms on the spot, 
the natural plantations of which were 
enlarged and improved by the new 
settlers, part of whom inhabited the 
town, whilst the rest were dispersed 
over the most fertile spots in the vi- 
cinity, where they began to practise 
the peaceful arts of agriculture. 
In this infancy of their society they 
bad very few females; and not only 


did natural desires prompt them to 


seek the gratitication of the ‘sexuaf . 


appetite, but the policy also of pre- 
serving the continuation of that in. 
dependence they now tasted the 
sweets of, induced their determina- 
tion to supply their wants in this re. 
spect by violence from ti.e settlements 
of their former masters. The recesses 
they inhabited skirted the rich and 
best cultivated districts of Pernam- 
bucco ; and a successful and extensive 
enterprise was undertaken -not onl 
into that of Alagoas, the nearest ad 
jacent district, but over a much wider 
extent of country. The rape of every 
female of colour suited to their pur- 
poses was general, and the ravishment 
of every white woman, whose age or 
infancy did not preclude desire, was 
equally so. It seems probable that 
considerable bloodshed must have 
taken place in this excursion, yet it 
is remarkable that in the account 
whence these particulars have been 
taken, it is only by implication that 
even any resistance on the part of the 
planters can be inferred; who were 
no doubt unprepared and overwhelm- 
ed by the sudden. and unexpected. 
attack. The assailants returned to 
Palmares in triumph, carrying with 
them the future mothers of their 
rising republic, together with the 
most vajuable and portable effects 
that fell in their way during this 
Irruption. 
nus early initiated into the at- 
tractions of a, predatory life, they soon 
gave way to the lust of rapine, andin 
succeeding and repeated similar ex- 
peditions (similar as far as plunder 
was their object, for we are not told 
of any further rapes) they became 
formidable and apparently irresistible 
to their Portuguese neighbours. These 
soon preferred to submit to a species 
of tribute, and, in return for the for- 
bearance from outrage upon their in 
dividual ‘possessions; privately fur- 
nished their enemies with fire-arms, 
ammunition, and other European 
articles of necessity; nay, whenever 
a plundering party returned with the 
oie in gold or silver of the more 
istant colonists, these ready tribu- 
taries of the banditti would sell them 
an iucreased supply of the commo- 
dities they wanted for the precious 
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metals which could be of no use to 


tbe lapse of a few years beheld a 
nation rising from this almost Roman 
commencement; and they adopted a 
national denomination from the name 
of their town, callin themselves 
Palmarese. Lawless and unrestrained 
as their fierce equality was, they soon 
experienced the unabating contusion 
which cannot but prevail in every 
community or gregarious association 
without laws or withuut a head.— 
They began the edifice of their po- 
litical constitution by the election of 
= chief, whom they styled Zombi 
the powerful, a title probablv given 
inconsequence of the personal strength 
and prowess of their first prince. This 
dignity was to last for the life of the 
chosen ruler, and the succeeding 
Zombi of this rustic republic was to 
be elected by the general voice trom 
amongst the raved and the most ex- 
perienced members of the state. In- 
ferior magistrates were next appoint- 
ed, and various laws and regulations 
instituted. All who were capable of 
bearing arms were constituted per- 
manent soldiers of a commonwealth 
whose patrimony was plunder and 
whose essence was military strength. 
Nor was an established religion omit- 
ted; Christianity was declared’ to be 
the creed of the Palmarese; but, says 
the Portuguese author, most sacri- 
legiously defaced, being deprived of 
the sacrament of ordination, and of 
the holy vestments and venerated 
ceremonies of the apostolic church, 
to the eternal damuation of their 
miserable souls. 

All this was, however, the work. 
of time; and, during this progress 
of political improvement, the popu- 
lation rapidly increased, and the cul- 
tivation of the country they inhabited 
proceeded in proportion. Various 
villages were formed, but, apprehend- 
ing the attack of the Portuguese, the 
chose an elevated situation for eac 
assemblage of habitations, and sur- 
rounded them with rude and rustic 
fortifications. The scite of Palmares, 
the capital, had been chosen with a 
view to security, and included within 
the area of its outer walls, now three 
miles in circumference, a lofty mount 
commanding an extensive view of the 
surrounding country, and one side of 
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which was a perpendicular precipice. 
The walls consisted of a double cm 
of immense logs, hewn out of the 
largest trees to be found in the pri- 
meval woods that surrounded them, 
these were squared and piled upon 
each other to a considerable height, 
and firmly bound together by uprights 
and girders. Three entrances were 
left with booms of massy timber for 
rates, and a platform over eagh suf- 
ciently capacious to receive 200 men, 
and that number of chosen soldiers, 
with an experienced leader, formed 
the constant guard at each gatewa 
The dwellings within this formidab 
entrenchment were irregularly dis- 
persed, anda large share of the ground 
in the interior was cultivated. z smalt 
lake, abounding with fish, with a ri- 
vulet running through it, was included 
in the inclosure, and supplied the in- 
habitants with water. The palace of 
the Zombi was very large and rudely 
magnificent according to their ideas, 
whilst the houses of other individuals 
approached it in extent and decoration. 
The entire population amounted to 
upwards of twenty thousand*. The 
prosperity of the nation rose with 
their numbers; both formidable in 
appearance and powerful in fact, 
their extended depredations, and, 
when provoked, their destructive 
vengeance, diffused equal alarm with 
those of the Paulists or Mamelukes 
of St. Vincent’s, the prototypes of 
their society. In the course of time, 
a were entertained for 
the safety of the European colonies 
on the coast, and after continuing for 
sixty years unmolested in their re« 
treats, andunresisted in their encroach. 
ments, after seeing the third genera~ 
tion of warrior banditti arise amongst 
them, they became so seriously t 
object of alarm to the now re-esta+ 
blished and reinvigorated viceregal 


, 
ad 





* It is dubious whether the popy- 
lation of Palmares alone is here meant, 
or the aggregate number of the Pal- 
marese. The latter seems the most 
probable, asso considerable a popu- 
lation, although the walls were three 
miles in circumference, could not, 2 
large share of the interior ground being 
cultivated, be contained within the 
town, 
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overnment of Brazil, that, in 1696, 
ecisive measures were resorted to 
for their subjugation. 


Don Cayetano Mello, the governor 
of Pernambucco, concerted a plan for 
this purpose with Don Juan de Lan- 
castro, the captain general of Bahia ; 
the former assembled three thousand 
regulars, and the latter sent one thou- 
sand more. These troops rendez- 
voused at an ea ce lace, and, 
together with a body of Indians and 
some volunteers, formed a well-ap- 
pointed. army of six thousand men, 
provided with every necessary for 
oe ged | operations, easeeting artil- 
lery, which it was not supposed could 
be required in the irregular warfare 
in which they were about to engage ; 
for the existence of so large and so 
strong a fortification as that which 
surrounded the town of Palmares was 
unknown to the Portuguese, who 
looked upon the enemies they were 
going to encounter as a wandering 
tribe of savage insurgents, instead of, 
as they found them, 4 regularly con- 
stituted community, with a capital 
city and dependent towns. 


The Palmarese were early apprised 
of the intended attack; they rallied 
round their chief, who collected all 
his resources at Palmares, called in the 
inhabitants of the villages, and caused 
the country around to be deésolated, 
the paths and defiles 1o be torn up, 
and every obstacle placed in the way 
of the invading army which the na- 
ture of the country admitted. After 
a fatiguing march, the Portuguese at 
length arrived before the walls of the 
chief town, and beheld with astonish- 
ment, not unmixed with dismay, the 
massy firmness of the formidable en- 
trenchment which surrounded it, the 
martial appearance of the soldiers who 
garrisoned it, and the vigorons pre- 
parations every where made for de- 
termined resistance. Before the Por- 
tuguese .had recovered from their 
surprise at finding a city where they 
expected. a den, and.bulwarks where 
they looked for open huts, the Zombi 
made a vigourous and rapid sally with 
a large body of his men, engaging the 

ortuguese with great valour, driving 
them back with considerable loss, 
and re-entering his fortification with 
triumph. From this partial discom- 


fiture, however, the invaders’ soon res; 
covered, and, advancing with more 
caution, formally and completely in. 
vested the place. 


The siege lasted a considerahletime, 
All attempts to cut through the massy 
and impenetrable bulwark were un- 
availing. _Escaladés were equall 
unsuccessful, for the besieged who 
manned the battlements of the wall 
with unabated valour and vigilance 
repulsed every attack, and kept up a 
destructive fire upon the assailants, 
Unfortunately the Palmarese had but 
a very insufficient supply of powder ; 
but this, instead of shaking the con. 
stancy of their resistance, served but 
to increase the ardour and ingenui 
with which they sought for substitutes 
of defensive warfare. Darts, arrows, 
stones of immense size were hurled 
from the battlements, and_boilin 
water was successfully used in repel- 
ling several of the attacks attempted 
by scaling. ‘This determined fesist- 
ance, and the great numbers of killed 
and wounded amongst the Portuguese, 
abated their ardour; and, from the 
desolation of the surrounding coun- 
try, the necessary supplies of food 
and refreshment began to fail. Mur- 
murs arose amongst the soldiery, and 
it became evident that, without a re- 
inforcement of troops, a supply of 
provisions, and above all, without the 
assistance of artillery, their enterprise 
must be abandoned. Dispatches were 
sent off to the governor of Pernam- 
bucco, urging these necessary supplies; 
and in the mean time their annoyance 
of the besieged was relaxed and their 
attacks suspended. 


The Palmarese, perceiving this sus- 
pensionof operationson the part of their 
besiegers,began to entertain hopes that 
they were preparing to retire altoge- 
ther. These expectations were indeed 
necessary to encourage them to fur- 
ther exertions, for not only was their 
stock of powder wholly consumed, 
but they began also to experience the 
distresses of famine; by far the ma- 
jority of all their nation  Guaciee retired 
into the entrenchments with their 
women and children. Yet they en- 
dured all with the determined spirit 
of freemen, in daily expectation of 
enjoying their pristine liberty, their 
unrestrained and predatory life, of 
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ie rural and domestic happiness. in rooting out and dispersing this 
The epee, however, were DO soon dangerous community, which had so 
crushed by the arrival of a detach- long been the terror and the scou 
ment of troops, which, with much of their interior settlements in that 
difficulty, had been sent to the assist- part of the country. 
ance of, the besiegers from Pernam- 
bucco, with provisions and with artil- 
Jery. . From the summit of their = Josep Warton and Pope. 
central eminence the Palmarese be- 
held these opportune supplies arrive Sir, 
by two different roads, and when awd OSEPH Waiton, in one of his 
viewed the heavy guns, the fres petulant annotations upon Pope, 
troops and long train of convoyed has observed that, in the follow: 
waggons, they felt their ruin was couplet, there is a confusion of time 
inevitable, and lost, with their hopes, in the tenses employed : 
the spirit which had hitherto upheld : me 
them in the midst of their hardships Him —- maids, apprentic’d orphans 

ivati est, ‘ 

i A —# made by the cannon The young, who labour, and the old, who 
near one of the entrances, and in a —_ ‘ 
general storm which succeeded, that “The tenses are here unluckily 
and the adjoining gateway wereforced, changed,” says the critic, ‘‘ contrar 
and the Portuguese entered the place. to grammatical propriety. Béest is 
The resistatice of the inhabitants had the time.past ; dabour and rest, in the 
been comparatively weak, for they next line, the time present.” 


felt that it would not be effectu - All this is very trae; but I should 
They rallied for a moment within, be glad to learn where the error. is. 
and sustained one violent shock of the Tp the first line, the “ portion’d 
attacking army, buat at the second maids” and “ apprentic’d orphans” 
they gave way. The Zombi with the bless theit benefactor for a favour 
greater part of his warlikeeompanions that is passed: in the second line, the 
retreated to the interior mount, where action described is still going on. The 


they defended themselves for som€ game sentiment expressed in prose 
time with determined resolution; would stand thus: 


but, at length, despairing but uncon- _,,, " 
quered, a bes porn the Jot ., “‘ The maids whom he had _por- 
of war, rather than fall into the hands tioned, and the orphans whom he had 
of the Portuguese, threw themselves apprantions Ont, eye him ; so also 
fiom the precipice with their Zombi, @d the young who still labour, and 
devoting themselves thus to liberty the old who fest from their labour ; 
enon dev Heath. omg they also were indebted to 
Vengeance was thus disappointed, him for some kindness or other. 
but the object of the invaders was The last member of ry paraphrase 
completed, and this formidable haunt js evidently implied, though not ex- 
of a nation of robbers was destroy- pressed in the concise couplet of the 
ed. The wounded, the aged, the poet: for, it is not likely that the 
women, and the children, together young should bless him for labouring, 
with the accumulation of much or the old for rest,. mefely as pa: 
spoil, including a _ considerable unless the labours of the ofie and the 
quantity of gold and silver, were the rest of the other had beeri affected, 
trophies of the success of the Por- in some way or other, by the bounty 
tuguese on their return to Pernam- of the Man of Ross. In this sense, 
bueco. The captives were mostly therefore, there is no irregularity in 
sold for slaves at Olinda; but the. the use of the tenses. 
wounded warriors, after they were 


od 


cured, and a few men, were sent to T remain, &c. 

Bahia, Rio Janeiro, and other distant Y.Z. 
parts of the coast of Brazil for sale ; Chelsea, June 4, 1809. 

and the Portuguese thus succeeded _——. 
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A Ftwat Resornper. 
Sir. 

FEXHE erfor in Milton, which I 
stated in your Magazine, atid 
which has produced several letters 
from your correspondents in vitidi- 
cation of him, still appears to me in 
the same light as I first represented 
it. The similar mode of expression 
to oo ee in St. Pol, cow lave. no 
weight in supporting what is wrong, 
supposi Milton tobe wrong : ad 
in the light of ‘an authority, it is some- 
what ridichlous, unless the original 
language were quoted, for, may not 
a translator make blunders where 
there are none in the original ?—I 
have done, however, with the ques- 
tion, and I suppose I may conclude 
in the name ot my opponents,— 


He that’s convine’d ogainst his will 
pat 
Is of the.same opinion stills 
Your's, &c. 


A.B. 





Some Osservations upon the Ha- 
Bits attributed by Heropotus to 
the Crocopiurs of the Nite. By 
M. Georrroy-Satnt-Hivarre*, 


For the Universal Magazine. 


2 iw; history of Herodotus is one 
of the most valuable of literary 
productions. It is the most ancient, 
and it is also, perhaps, the most im- 
portant, on account of the number 
_and value of the facts which it con- 
tains. It has had many detractors, 
_ however ; eapecially at that time when 
the ridiculous question was agitated 
fespecting the pre-eminence of the 
ancients over the moderns. Herodotus 
can be accused of relating prodigies 
only when he is contemplated by the 
standafd of our own institutions: but, 


if we visit Egypt, and view its ancient ; 


mohuinents and catacombs, and con- 
sider its numerous and magnificent 
rerhains of social organization, we 
shall be convinced that Herodotus 
‘has added nothing to the picture of 
‘ antiquity which he has delineated. 
Such was the opinion which I 
formed while among the ruins of the 
“fangous Thebes and its hundred gates. 





* Translated from the “ Annales du 
Museum d'Histoire Naturelle.” 
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I passed the greatest part of the mor 

October there, vin the year ry 
and I employed some moments of 
leisure in ascertaming the veracity of 
Herodotus with nae to his obser- 
vations upon natural history. » I shall 
confine «myself; at present, to what 
he has said respecting the Crocodile, 
,_ I bad only this opportunity of study. 
ing this celebrated animal. It isknown 
that he is found no where but-in'the 
Thebaid and in the Upper Nile. Not 
having remained ~ long enough at 
Thebes to corroborate all the obser. 
vations of Herodotus, I supplied my 
deficiencies by inquiries of ‘he fisher- 
men of Luxor, of Carnat, and of Me- 
dinet- Abou. 

It may be necessary to observe, 
that these sort of Beople, in Faypt 
have more knowledge of their trade, 
and more acquaintance with the habits 
of aquatic animals, than their brethren 
in Europe. The occupation is here- 
ditary, and descends from father to 
son: and their knowledge ‘is trans. 
mitted with accuracy, for they dtead 
hothing so much as a fruitless expen- 
diture of time and labour. They say, 
in the same sense as naturalists, and 
almost always with singular precision, 
euch an animal is of sucha genus, and 
such a one is but a. variety of this 
genus. They have also our dual no- 
menciature, and they designate each 
species by its generic and specific ap- 


pellation. 
However, I was not wholly with- 
out distrust. I ‘suspected their, in- 


dolence of mind and their servili 
of character. They do not love m 
talking ; and, from the hope of a good 
reward, they have the courtesy of not 
displeasing any one by. contradiction : 
hence, they almost ‘naturally reply 
yes ‘to every question that is put to 
them, provided they are not in 

in it 


Thus forewarned, my readers will 
be-enabled to exercise a discretionary 
judgment. 

Herodotus, in the translation of M. 
Larcher, commences thus upon the 
subject of the crocodile :— 


“* Let us now pass to the crocodile 
and its natural qualities.—It never egts 
during the four most severe months of 
winter.” 


I interrogated my fishermen upom 





or. 
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‘. point: but-they, did not compre- 
pe Yet, the. position of Hero- 
dotus is not contrary to, the, known 
character of reptiles. Bartram asserts, 
itively, the same thing of the cro- 
codiles or caymans Of North America ; 
but, to be sure, these animals live in 
a colder climate, inhabit a younger 
soil, and are enabled to find, more 
easjly, barren places where they may 
conceal themselves and remain torpid 
during the winter. If crocodiles were 
stil] to be found in Lower Egypt, as 
they were in the time of Herodotus, 
it is very probable that his observation 
oud be true: that portion of Eeypt, 
(especially on the shores of the Pelu- 
siac branch and of lake Menzaleh) 
being covered by inaccessible marshes, 
and being also much colder, both from 
its northern position and from the 
abundant rains that fall during the 
winter. Should not Herodotus, there- 
fore, be considered as speaking only 
of these crocodiles in the neighbour- 


, hood of the sea? 


“ Though it has four feet, yet it is 
amphibious: it passes the greater part 
of the day in dry places, and the whole 
night in the river, for the water is 
warmer than the air and the dew.” 


These observations are strictly true. 
All crocodiles do this, unless some 
local circumstances combine to ren- 
der it impossible. They live in troops, 
on the tops of the islands, which are 
very numerous in the rivers. They 
neyer Jeave the spot that gave them 
birth, except to seek for prey; and 
they return, at stated periods, and 
repose, in common, upon the strand. 
—They never believe themselves safe. 
Hence, if they hear the least noise, 
and, above all, if they perceive any 
one coming towards them, they plunge 
into the water, separate from each 
other, and swin about at hazard. 

When any persons come to the 
shore which they inhabit, and remain 
there a length of time (as I had the 
patience to do for half a day with 
some friends and) ny guides) it causes 
them the greatest uneasiness. They 
cannot remain under water more than 
ten minutes at a time, and they do 
hot even wait ten minutes without 
raising their heads so that their snout 
is level with the surface of the water. 
+The nasal apertures being in the 
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middle, they are thus enabled to draw 
in the air, which, from the peculiar, 
organisation of the parts, passes into 
the tracheal artery, without any of,the 
ambient water. But this manner of 
breathing while swimming, fatigues. . 
them after a while: then they sepa- 
rate into two troops; the smallest. . 
goes to a distance to find some beach 
where they may be safe; but the 
larger ones content themselves with 
a raaching the slope which is pro- 
uced at the head of each island by 
the deposited sediment of the earth. 
So much inquietude at the sight of 
a single man, nen a timidity of cha- 
racter ; and, in fact, the crocodile is 
a fearful animal on land, but he is 
quite the reverse in the water. It is 
not prudent to bathe near him. The 
cries Of terror that were uttered b 
the inhabitants of Luxor, at behold- 
ing a Frenchman commit. the: rash 
act, were sufficiently indicative of the 
idea which they entertained of the: 
ower and ferocity of the crocodile. 
t is no uncommon thing to meet, in 
the Thebaid, countrymen who are de- 
rived of an arm or a leg; and if they 
are asked to what pokes they. ewe 
their loss, they reply, this. a ieee 
happened to me from a crocodile. 


“ They lay their eggs upon the earth, 
and hatch them there.” 


Aristotle says the same of the in- 
cubation of the female of the croco- 
dile. The fishermen, however, assure. 
me that the heat of the sun alone 
hatches the eggs of the crocodile. 
Should Herodotus be understood; in 
the expressions which he has used, 
as meaning the care which the moe 
thers bestow upon their eggs when 
they are upon the point of being 
hatched? -I asked how long a time 
elapsed between the laying of the 
eggs and the birth of the young croe 

ile: they always replied a month, 
without being able to specify the exact 
number of days, , 

Two enemies of the crocodile, the 
ichneumon and the tupinamtis *, aré 
constantly employed in seeking for its 

gs, of which they are very fond, 

ese animals excited the gratitude 





* Quaran el bar of. the Arabs: le 
ay of Hasselquist. 
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of the ancient Egyptians, by attacking 
thus, in its very source, the repro- 
duction of an animal so, fatal to 


Egypt. 

e tupinambis, which swims very 
well, carries on, besides, a constant 
war with the young crocodiles, and 
continues the pursuit of them till the 
take shelter amongst larger individuals 
of their species. 

The Egyptians imagine that the tu- 
pinambis is the crocodile in its first 
state; and, though they have often 
had opportunities of correcting them- 
selves in this error, yet they persevere 


in it, for that which approaches tothe 


marvellous will never want enthu- 


siasts to relace it, nor the credulous to 
believe it. 


** Of all known animals, there is not 
one which becomes so great after having 
been so little. The eggs are not much 
larger than those of a goose, and the 
animals that issue from them are in 
proportion to the eggs: but they gra- 

ally grow, and reach to seventeen 
cubits, and even more.” 


Elian relates that there was to be 
seen one of twenty-five cubits under 
Psammeticus, and another of twenty- 
six under 4masis; and the learned 
have determined that this measure 
was nearly equal tothirty-five or thirty- 
seven ‘feet. Prosper Alpinus, Has- 
selquist, and Norden, speak of cro- 
codiles that were thirty feet in sng 
M. Lacipierre, an olhscer of health 
and a member of the French Com- 
mission in Egypt, was in possession 
of teeth which had belonged to a 
crocodile of equal dimensions. Now, 
we know that a crocodile, when it 
issues froma the egg, is nine inches 
Jong : it is capable, therefore, of ac- 
quiring more than forty times its 
original length. What Herodotus 
says of the size of the egg is also per- 
tectly correct. 


“* Tt has the eyes of a hog, the teeth 
are projecting, and of « size in propor- 
tiqn to that of the body.” 

Pere Fenillée(Observ. tom.3.p.373.) 
says of the crocodile of St. Domingo, 
that it has the eyes of a hog; which, 
doubtless, implies that the crocodile 
has a small prominent eye, the upper 

rt of-which is covered and almost 

idden. Its under eye-lid moves in 


[ June 


an upward direction. As, accordin 
to the relation of Swammerdam, the 
pupil of the eye is capable of con- 
traction, like that of the cat, and of 
becoming perpendicularly long, some 
learned individuals, and especially 
M. Camus, who.saw a living ctocodife 
at Paris in 1772, have found that its 
eyes have more resemblance to those 
of a cat than of apig. I shall simp! 
observe that this 1s a quality which it 
possesses in common with many noc- 
turnal animals, as also being furnished 
with a membrana nictitens. 


With regard to its teeth, every one. 
is acquainted with them ; and besides, 
M. Lacepede, in his interesting article. 
of the Crocodile, may be consulted, 


“* Tt ts the only animal which kes no 
tongue.” 


Yes, doubtless, which has no ap- 
parent tongue: such is the opinion 
that would be formed from an in- 
spection of the living animal, and 
which has been given by Aristotle in 
two parts of his works, by Seba, Has- 
selquist, and all travellers. But, not- 
withstanding, the tongue has been, 
discovered by Olaiis Wormius, Gi- 
rard, Borrich, and Blasius. The early- 
anatomists of the Academy of Sciences 
have also described it; and they sus- 
pected the accuracy of Herodotus in. 
consequence ; but surely he may be. 
forgiven that he did not know what 


afier ages have discovered only by 


means of anatomical research. 


“* Tt does not move the under jaw, 
and it is the only animal, also, which, 
moves the upper jaw towards the under 
one.” 

Much has been written for and, 
against this position ; but I am asto- 
nished that it should have been so, 
long questioned. ‘The crocodile is, 
in fact, the oply known animal whose 
upper jaw (between the parts of which 
the skull is to Le found), moves towards 
the inferior one, which has scarcely 
any motion at ail. Herodotus, how- 
ever, could not establish this dis- 
tingtion. He had, under his ae 
living crocodiles, and he was 


of the motion of their jaws. 


“ The claws of the crocodile are very 


strong, and the skin om the back t $0, 


ully 
justified in speaking, as he has spokeny, 
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covered with scales, as to be impene- 
trable.” 

It is impossible, in fact, to penetrate 
the armour of the crocodile, without 
using iron weapors: leaden Quilets 
flatten on his sides, but do not enter, 
unless they happen to strike him near 
the ears. 


“ Tt cannot see when in the water; 
but when above the surface, tts sight és 
very exact.” 

The first proposition can only mean 
that he sees less perfectly under water ; 
but ‘the second is strictly true. Pro- 
copius has verified this fact + he often 
endeavoured to approach near enough 
to crocodiles to shoot at thém, but 
the moment he was perceived they 
fed and disappeared. f have repeated 
the same observations at the isle of 
Thebes and at that of Hermuntis, - 
‘The moment the crocodiles perceived 
me, ] saw them slowly turn them- 
selves and make towards the river: 
at first, they proceeded with caution 
and with a measured: pace; but, ar- 
rived within a certain distance, they 
leaped, all at once, into the water. 
] approached the beach which they 
had quitted; and from the impression 
of their feet on the sand, the largest 
among them had leaped at least eight 
feet. 
I am also informed that crocodiles 
hear at a great distance. . My con- 
ductors, who were not ignorant of 
this, recommended me to preserve 
the strictest silence, as the only means 
of approaching near to them. 


. “ As it lives in the water, it hes its 
throat filled with leeches. Ali animals, 
every beast, avoids it; tt lives in amity 
with nothing but the TROCHILUs, from 
which tt recerves most important services. 
Ti keeps its mouth open, the TROCHILUS 
enters and eats up all the leeches. The 
crocodile feels so. much pleasure in being 
thus relieved, that he never commits any 
oulrage upon his deliverer.” 


This passage is one which has ex 
ercised the ingenuity of commentators 
more than any other. Some have 
denied the fact altogether; but it is 
certain that they are wrong in thus 
impeaching the veracity of this his- 
torian. | took every pains possible 
.to ascertain the fact that there is a 
small bird, which, flying constantly 
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from beach to beach, and continually 
occupied in seeking for its ftoud, enters 
sometimes into the throat of the cro- 
codile when it is asleep, and eats the 
inseets that are there sucking its blood, 
and not leeches, in the strict a 
tation of the word, such as M. Larcher 
uses it in his translation. ‘There are 
no leeches in the Nile; but there is 
a vast number of gnats engendered on 
its surface, which are a great torment 
to the crocodile, by inserting their 
proboscis into the orifices of tbe 
glands which are very numerous in 
its tongue and palate 

It has not yet been discovered what 
is the bird which performs this good 
office for the crocodile, except by 
ridiculous stories which have been 
invented by way of explanation. 

Blanchard, among others, im the 
Memoires de ' Academie des Inscrip- 
tions, attributes to it (doubtless trom 
a false interpretation of an expression 
of Scaliger’s) thorns on the batk and’ 
at the end of the wings; and he de- 
scribes it as a busy servant who en- 
deavours to put the crocodile to sleep 
by a gentle tickling. Can it have 
been thought that the invention of 
this fable would increase the veracity 
of Herodotus 2 

Marmol, who knows as little upon 
this subject as Blanchard, says that it 
is a white bird, of the size of a thrush. 

The greater part of translators have 
made it a wren, by giving a meaning, 
too absolute, to a passage in Pliny 1e- 
specting the ¢trochilus; but this error 
has been removed by M. Larcher, 
who justly observes that the wren is 
a wood bird, which dwells in dry 
places and hedges. 

Aldrovandus, who lived before all 
tHe modern (/iterati, has approached 
the nearest to truth, when he con. 
jectures from several passages of Ari- 
stotle and Athenzus that the trochi- 
lus is the coureur, an aquatic bird, 
very quick if running, having long legs 
and a straight and slender beak. 

Salerno endeavours to support this 
opinion by new proofs. 

row § the trochilus has been dis- 
covered in modern, times. Father 
Sicard, one of the missionaries sent 
to the Levant, notices it under its 
Arabian name of Sag-sag. It is tobe 
lamented that he did not indicate to 
what species this individual belongs. 
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There is no hird so frequent on the 
shores of the river as the trochilus. 
Hasselquist has described it under the 
name of charadrius egyptius. It is 
a distinct species, though very similar 
to the smal] plover of Europe. Ari- 
stotle and Atheneus are both per- 
oe right in saying that it runs very 

ick, and that it goes, in calm wea- 

r, to seek its food in the water. 


** All beasts and animals fly from 
the crocodile,” fi 


The common heron, on the con- 
trary, seems to be fond of it: at least 
he seeks the neighbourhood of the 
crocodile; but he takes care to have 
the river between him and his friend, 
doubtless from motives of safety,— 


serve the difference between the males 
and females. I thought, indeed, that 
I could observe that the impressions 
which they attributed to the. males, . 
had a head much stronger but shorter 
than the others. On this i 
they boasted much of the superiorit 
of the males over the females; a 
ing, that the males knew very well 
how to make themselves obeyed, by 
biting the females, or striking them 
severely with their tails. 


- “* Some of the Egyptians consider the 
crocodiles as sacred animals. The in. 
habitants of Thebes, for example, have 
a great veneration for them. The sax 
cred crocodile ts nourished with the flesh 
of victims, and with other prescribed 


_ Wherever herons are seen, there can J00d. As long as it lives, it is taken the 


be no doubt of crocodiles being found 
on the other bank. I recollect that 
the presence of these birds directed 
us, on the 2ist October 1799, to a 
troop of fifteen crocodiles, which 
were reposing quietly upon land, and 
whom we threw into confusion by a 
cannon ball which our vessel fired 
upon them: the herons were not 
alarmed, but continued to watch. 
They keep thus near- the crocodiles 
to avail themselves of the terror which 
they create in the river, and to be 
ready to seize the fish which their 
presence causes to fly in every di- 
rection. 

The pelican has the same instinct : 
but he does not confine himself to this 
sole fishing, nor does he persist with 
the same perseverance as the heron. 


“* When the crocodile reposes upon 
land, he has the habit, almost always, 
of turning towards the side whence the 
wind blows and of keeping his mouth 
open.” 


This is a fact which I have fre- 
tly verified, both at the isle of 
hebes and Hermuntis. I have been 
able to observe, very distinctly, upon 
the moist sand, the traces of two 
troops of crocodiles which my ap- 
proach had driven away; almost all 
of them had their throats directed 
towards the north-west: some of them 
had been lying on their sides, and the 
impression of their half opened jaws 
was very visible on the sand. 
My guides availed themselves of 
these circumstances to make me ob- 





greatest care of; when it dies, they em- 
balm it and deposit it in a sacred chest.” 

Many mummies of crocodiles were 
found in the catacombs where the 
press of the city of Thebes were 

uried. I myself found two: M: 
Pugnet, one of the most able of the 
medical men belonging to the army 
of the east, found also a very. fine 
one: and, lastly, the grottos of Hele. 
tia were filled with the bones of large 
crocodiles that had been embalmed, 
I have also brought, from the same 

laces and from the burial grounds of 

emphis, the figures of crocodiles 
modelled in porcelain and jn baked 
earth, 

“* The inhabitants of the environs of 
Thebes select a crocodile, which they 
rear and instruct with such care, that it 
will suffer itself to be touched by the 
hand. They adorn it with gar-rings 
made of gold or stone.” 


There is not a single circumstance, 
even down ta so minute a one as this, 
which I have not had an opportunity 
of verif ing Having occasion 
for the head of one of my crocodile 
mummies, I drew it forth from its 
bandages, and jhe ~ satisfaction 

receiving, from the apertures in 
its cone, that they had been perforated 
to hang ear-rings in them. 

I woah omen upon every 

agraph o erodotus res 
fhe Gakoliin and I have dec a4 
without permed I may be sus 
pected of admiring this great man, 
and I am willing to confess that 1 do. 
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On the Conpuct of Bowaparte. 
By Mr. Burvon. 
Si 


4 
HE sudden turn which seems to 
T have been given to the affairs of 
Austria by the late victories, should it 
be followed by other «successes, may 
make a rapid change in the state of 
the continent; and. however all men 
must admire the vigour and talents of 
Bonaparte, they cannot, in my opi- 
nion, be friends to human happiness, 
who wish ‘for the extension and esta- 
‘blishment of his tyranny. Convinced 
that no aid, given by this country, can 
be effectual towards the deliverance 
ot Europe, [ should Jament at.the 
strength of Great Britain being any 
further employed in so hopeless an 
undertaking ; nay, more, I should say 
that the nations of the continent have 
not deserved it; for if they will not 
exert themselves to effect their own 
safety, having as they have the phy- 
sical means of resistance, they deserve 
to be subject to that power whose 
\ eatest strength is in their weakness. 
Most heartily do I wish for, their suc- 
cess against the most unprincipled 
and merciless ‘tyrant. But after the 
experience they have had’ of the 
means by which he -has gained so 
many advantages over them, the rulers 
of those nations almost deserve to 
suffer any. calamity he can inflict, if 
they neglect any longer to take those 
means of ensuring the fidelity and 
attachment of their subjects, which 
Bonaparte has been artful enough 
to\promise them, and wicked enough 
to deny them after he has gained 
theit submission. 
To me there seems nothing more 
extraordinary, than that men in this 
country, professing themselves the 
friends of freedom, should ever be so 
4ar deceived by the arts of Bonaparte, 
as to believe nim the friend of civil 
and religious liberty, the. beneyolent 
tuler of the nations he has subdued, 
and the promoter of peace and civili- 
zation. Can any man seriously be- 
ieve that the nations of Europe, even 
those the most oppressed, can derive 
any benefit by changing their Jate or 
their present rulers for Bonaparte or 
any of his deputies: if there.is such a 
man, I should wish to take the trou- 
ble.of shewing. in what respect those 
nations have improved their condition 
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which have already come under his 
authority. Facts are not to be contro- 
verted, and mere words are not to be 
believed ; and-yet there are men who 
seem to rejoice at every victory gain~ 
ed by the tyrant, at every extension 
of his power, even by the most nefa- 
rious means, at every kingdom added 
to his extensive empire. To those 
who affect to doubt of his cruel and 
tyrannical disposition, let the murders 
of Toussaint, Pichegru, and D’fr 
hien be suggested; and above all, let 
them remember the late cruel decree 
for making the Austrian prisoners 
serve in the Bavarian armies, a meas 
sure in direct opposition to all the 
laws and practice of civilized nations : 
and if any doubt remain of the effect 
his conduct and his example has had 
in barbarizing the most polished na- 
tion in al] Europe, Jet them recollect 
the cruelties committed by the French 
armies in Spain and Portugal; and 
yet this is the man who dares to hold 
up tothe execration of posterity ‘‘ the 
wanton cruelty committed by the 
Austrians in Bavaria.” 

The whole of his language and ma- 
nifestoes, relating to the present re- 
newal of the contest, shew how com- 
pletely he is master of all the arts of 
deception; and the pages of your 
Magazine, under the head of Public 
Affairs, shew how completely he has 
succeeded in making dupes even of 
the most enlightened fmends of Ji- 
berty. The dispatch of the minister 
Champazagny, sent to General Andre- 
Ossi, the French ambassador at Vien- 
na, is oue of those papers which has 
contributed the most to deceive the 
credulous as to the real views and 
motives of Bonaparte in. the present 
cofitest; and those who take every 
thing that he says and writes for 
granted,must, no doubt, have formed a 
very bigh idea of bis magnanimity and 
paaific disposition. It is not, however, 
difficult for these, who are not under 
the influence of any such preposses- 
sion, to perceive that the Philippic 
which the tyrant delivered to the 
Austrian minister, who is represented 
to have played so insignificant a 
in the dialogue, was uttered with all 
that violence and gesticulation for 
which the Corsican is so remarkable 
when he finds any of his. schemes 
frustrated or his power Opposed. _ st 
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must have been pretty much such a 
seene as that which passed between 
him and -Lord Whitworth, to the 
terror and astonishment of all the 
surrounding corps diplomatique ; for, 
however the crafty minister attempts 
to disguise it in his dispatch, it fs 
evident that his master must have 
been moved even to an indecent de- 
gree of warmth, or what need had 
he to use the following expressions : 
** His Majesty seemed to be moved; 
he showéd, however, only such a 
degree of animation as so great a 
motive was calculated to excite. The 
emperor, fo those who are capable of 
comprehending him, is noble, frank, 
magnanimous, and attentive to all the 
duties of etiquette.” The minister 
should have added, *‘ even when he 
seems to violate them to the utmost.” 
—The whole of what has been 
published by the French on the pre- 
sent affair, shows more than ever 
that fatal command of argument and 
language which they possess in mak- 
ing the worse appear the better rea- 
son, and how much they are indebt- 
ed to the press in all their nefarious 
undertakings. It is a néw engine of 
despotism, and of itS success we have 
had fatal testimony. 

The Austrians are in this respect, 
no doubt, as your editor has remarked 
of their Bulletins, much their infe- 
riors. Should they, however, fortu- 
nately gain a superiority by arms, it 
is to be hoped that they will leave 
that deficiency not much to be re- 
greited, by employing their time and 
their resources to the improvement 
of those territories which were left 
them by the peace of Presburgh: for 
it is not to be desired, that the con- 
stitution of the Germanic erpire 
should ever be revived, nor the kings 
of Bonaparte’s making ever lose their 
thrones. Europe is on many accounts 
bettér divided than before, were the 

wer of Bonaparte restrained to the 
imits of France, and Poland restored 
to her independence. 

To these who look at the Austrian 
dominions in the map of Europe with 
a philosophic eye, they seem suffi- 
ciently large to satisfy even the long- 
ings of ambition, and to indulge the 
feelings of benevolence. How mahy 
fine tracts of country now lie waste 
and uncultivated in those extensive 
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possessions; how maiiy towns and 
cities which, for want of commerce 
and good government, are deprived 
of the common comforts of life, as 
well as of Juxury; and how many 
miserable peasants ate dispersed over 
a fruitful soil, which hardly affords 
them subsistence for waht of due 
cultivation. These things, it is to be 
hoped, will sorne time or other be 
redressed: in the mean tithe, we 
must view with agitation and interest 
the events which hasteh or retard 
that happy consunimation. 


I remain, Sir, &c. 


W. Burpom: 
Hartford, near Morpeth, 
June 11, 1809. 


On the Genws of Seneca. 


pe rens is 4 sacred veil throwh 

over the works of antiquity, 
which to attempt to remove may be 
thought presumptuous; and it may 
be deemed as the grossest hardihood to 
daré to question the existence of that 
merit which the philosophers of all 
ages have acknowledgéd, and which 
has been the object of their reverence. 
To question the towering genius of 
Homer, ihe fire of Milton, the melody 
of Pope, the holy ravings of Young, 
or the affected simplicity of Southey, 
Wordsworth, Scott, and Co. were 
tantamount to an attempt to demon- 
strate that a triangle has four sides, 
of that Mr. Capel Lofft were not wor- 
thy to succeed to the envied dignity 
of Poet Laureat, since, with his usual 
critical acumen, he has declared that 
Bloomfield’s namby pamby poems are 
equal to, and in some cases superior, 
to the vigorous and matchless compo- 
sitions of Dryden. To dispute the 
genius of Seneca may be deemed 
equally presumptuous, and inay be 
ascribed to a desire to affect origina- 
lity: but I totally disavow that desire, 
and I am willing to be judged by the 
tfuth or falsity of my remarks. 

The imagination of Seneca often 
transplanted him into the regions of 
visionary beings; and its impetuous 
motions often trasplanted him into 
countries totally unknowfi to him; 
but in which, notwithstanding his 
ignorance, he marched with the same 
confidence 4s if he knew where he 
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was,or whither he was going. He ima- 

ined he was advancing considerably, 
fy taking long steps, figured paces, 
and in a just cadence; but he resem- 
bled a person dancing, who always 
finishes where he set off. It is ne- 
cessary to make a just distinction be- 
tween the force and beauty of the 
language, and the force and evidence 
of the arguments. There is, without 
doubt, much force and some degree 
of beauty in the sentences of Seneca, 
but there is very little force and evi- 
dence in his arguments. By the 


force of his icoaginnsice he gives a 
1 


certain force to his sentences, which 
move, agitate, and persuade by their 
strong impression; but he does not 
clothe them in that purity and per- 
spicuity which enlighten and persuade 
by demonstration. He convinces, 
because he touches and pleases our 
feelings; but I do not believe that 
he can succeed in persuading those, 
who peruse him with deliberation, 
who are not subject to be taken by 
surprise, and who are accustomed to 
yield only to the perspicuity and evi- 
dence of the arguments. In fine, if 
Seneca spoke well, it gave him little 
concern what he spoke; and thus he 
often persuades, at the same time, 
that we are often ignorant, either how 
or with what we are persuaded; as 
if we ought ever to allow ourselves to 
be persuaded of any thing, without 
having a perfect conception of it, and 
of the proofs which are brought to 
demonstrate it. Can any thing be 
mote pompous and magnificert than 
the idea which he gives us of his 
sage? But, in reality, can any thing, 
fundamentally speaking, be more 
vain and imaginary? ‘The portrait 
which he draws of Cato is too beau- 
ful to be natural. Cato was a man, 
subject to all the infirmities of his 
nature: he was not invulnerable, as 
Was supposed ; they who struck him, 
wounded him: he had neither the 
hardness of the diamond, which iron 
cannot break—nor the firmness of the 
tocks, which the waves cannot shake. 
et Seneca asserts it; but he was 
subsequently obliged to acknowledge, 
when his imagination becanie a little 
sober, that the same Cato was not 
insensible. 
- Itaque non resert, quam multa in 
illum tela conciciantur cum sit nulli 
Universat Mac. Vor. XI. 
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pel. Quomodo quorumdam 
apidum inexpugnabilis ferro duritia 
est, nec secari ddamas, aut ceedi vel 
terri potest, sed incurrentia altro re- 
tundit, quemadmodum projecti in 

scopuli mare frangunt, nec 
ipsi ulla seevitia vestigia tot verberati 
seculis ostentant. Ita sapientis ani- 
mus solidus est et id roboris collegit, 
ut tam tutus sit ab injuria, que illa 
que extuli.—Sen. ~ 5. Tract. quod 
in sapientem non cadet injuria. 

But will he not allow, that his sage 
may become miserable, as he ac- 
knowledges that he is not insensible 
to grief? No, without doubt, the 
griet of his sage does not wound him; 
the tear of grief does not agitate him. 
His sage is far elevated above the ca- 
price of fortune and the malice of 
men; they are not capable of dis- 
turbing his peace. 

But do not believe, says Seneca, 
that the sage whom I depicture is no 
where to be found. It is not a fic- 
tion to elevate foolishly, and without 
foundation, the mind of man. It is 
not a great idea without reality and 
truth, and perhaps Cato accords with 
this idea. 

Non est ut dicas ita ut soles, hunc 
_— nostrum nusquam inveniri. 

on fingimts istud humani ingenii 
vanim decus, nec ingentem imagi- 
nem rei false concipimus ; ua- 
lem, confirmamus, exhibuimus et 
exhibebimus, Cateeum hic ipse Cato 
vereor ne supra nostrum exemplar sit. 

Thus the vigorous imagination of 
Seneca made his reason run wild. 
But is it probable that men, who are 
continually sensible of their miseries 
and infirmities, could possibly coin- 
cide in the vain sentiments of Seneca? 


Can a rational man be ever persuaded ~ 


that his grief neither affects nor 
wounds him? and Cato, wise and 
firm as he was, could he suffer with- 
out jnquietude, or at least without 
some distraction of mind, I do not 
say the atrocious injuries of an en- 
raged people, but the sting of a simple 
bee? What can be produced more 
weak and futile against the strong 
and convincing proofs of our own 
experience, than this fine argument 
of Seneca, and which is nevertheless 
one of his principal proofs? The 
injurer, he says, ought to be stronger 
than the injured. Vice is not strong- 
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er than virtué, therefore the sage can- 
not be injured; for he has only to 
answer, either that all men are sin- 
ners, and consequently worthy of the 
misery which they suffer, which re- 
ligion teaches us, or, that if vice be 
not stronger than virtue, the vicious 
may have sometimes more force than 


By Dr. Toulmin. [one 


them the proofs wherewith to deferid 
the moral of Jesus Christ, and there. 
by fight the enemies of the evange. 
lists with their own weanons. 
There are some good things in the 
Alcoran, and we find some tree pro- 
phecies in the Centuries of Nostrada- 
mus. The Alcoran is used to defend 


the virtuous, which experience itself Islaism, and the prophecies of Nos- 


teaches us. 

Validus debet esse quod ledit, eo 
quod Jeditur. Non est autem fortior 
nequititia, virtute. Non potest ergo 
ladi sapiens. Injuria, in bonos non 
tentatur nisi a malis: bonis inter se 
pax est. Quod si ledi nisi infirmior 
non potest malus autem bono infir- 
mior est, nec injuria bonis nisi a di- 
spari verenda est, injuria in sapientem 
virum non cadit.—-Chap. 7. 

Epicurus was right when he said 
that a wise man tolerated injuries; 
but Seneca was wrong when he said 
that a wise man catmot be injured. 
The virtue of the Stoics could not 
render them invulnerable; because 
teal virtue does not prevent us from 
being miserable and worthy of com- 
passion at the time when any. injury 

ssustained, St. Paul and the primi- 
»tive Christians had more virtue than 
Cato and all the Stoics, but they ne- 
vertheless confessed that they were 
miserable from the pains which they 
endured, although they were compa- 
arn | happy im the hope of an 
eternal recompentce. 

I do not believe that any author 
can be selected, more proper than 
Seneca, to éxpose in what manner the 
strong and vigorous imaginations do- 
mineer oyer the weak and less en- 
lightened minds, not by the force and 
evideuce of arguments, which are the 
preductions of mind, but by the livel 
tuen and manner of expression whic 
depend on the force of the imagina- 
tion. 

it must, however, be allowed, that 
all the thoughts of Seneca are not 
talse nor dangerous. Hits works may 
be read with great advantage, by 
those who have a well regulated 
ruind, and who know the foundation 
of the Christian moral. Many emi- 
mem men have made a very benefi- 
cial use of them; ard it is far from 
my wish te condemn those who, to 
avcoramaodate themselves to the weak- 
ness ot orbers, have extracted trom 


tradamus may serve to convitice some 
visionary beings. But because there 
is something good in the Alcoran, it 
does not necessarily follow that the 
Alcoran is a good book; and not- 
withstanding the prolix commenta- 
ries on the Centuries of Nostradamus, 


few persons are willing to bestow on 


him the title of prophet. 

I know that Seneca is held in great 
esteem, and that it may be cunsiivedl 
a species of temerity in me’ to speak 


of him as J have done; but I am not | 


single in that respect, for it is now 
sixteen hundred years ago that a very 
judicious author remarked, That 
there was very little exactitude or 
consistency in the philosaphy of Se- 
neca, little discernment or justice in 
his elocution ; and that his reputation 
was more the effect of an indiscreet 
zeal and attachment of young people 
than the consent of enlightened and 
skilful minds. * 


It were here proper to enter into a 
more diffuse exposition of the works 


of Seneca, but having now over- 
stepped my limits I shall reserve it 
for a future opportunity. se 





To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Sir, 


A’ you have afforded a corner in 
your Misce)lany for translations 
from A®lian and Polyznus, writers 

anecdotes, it begets a hope, that ex- 
tracts from Grecian authors are not 
unacceptable to your numerous red- 
ders. It will at least give variety; if 
it doth not add to the value of com- 





* In philosophia parum diligens. 
Velles eum suo ingepio dixisse, alieno 
judicio. Si aliqua contempsisset, &e, 
—coosensu potius eruditorum quam 
puerorumn amore comprobareta lr 
Quintilian, |. 10, c. 1. ; 
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munications of this kind, if they be 
succeeded by some passages of the 
aver cast. With this view I would 
offer you a translation of Aéschines’ 
Dialogue, entitled Axrocuus, or ** on 
the fear of death,” a subject that 
comes home to the feelings of all 
men, It will be proper to introduce 
it with a memoir of the author and 
an analysis of the piece. The for- 
mer accompanies this from, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 


JosHua TouLMIN. 
Birmingham, June 10, } 809. 


A Memoir of Ascuines. By Dr. 


OULMIN, 


ZESCHINES, the son of a sausage 
maker and a disciple of the Socratic 
school, lived more than four hundred 
years before Christ. His father’s 
name, as some say, was Charinus, 
others Lysanius. He was a native of 
Athens. From his early youth he 
was fond of application and nen 5 
and so attached to Socrates that he 
never left him, which led that philo- 
sopher to say that ‘‘ the son of a sau- 
sage maker only knew how to respect 
him.” He was so destitute of any 
means of acknowledging the instruc- 
tion he received, that, addressing 
himself to Socrates, he said, ‘‘ I am 

r,and have nothing to give you 
ut myself.” To which the sage re- 
lied, ‘Do you not know that you 
toe made me a rich present.” It is 
reported, that on account of the pres- 
sure of poverty, Socrates advised him 
to practice, as it were, usury on 
himself, by lessening the quantity of 
his food. 

The Grecian republics, and Athens 
in particular, were not well disposed 
towards the philosophers, nor made 
them a recompence for the great ser- 
vice which they rendered to the state 

instructing the youth in virtue. 

his induced many of them, as Plato, 
Aristippus, and others, to repair to 
the court of ‘Dionysius, the tyrant of 
Sicily, whé had some taste for phi- 
losophy and poetry, and was the pa- 
tran of literary men. Aéschines, 
driven by penury, went to Sicily, 
where he arrived when Plato and 
Aristippus were residing there. 


_According to some, Plato treated 
him with neglect, but Aristippus 
stood by him. A letter, in the So- 
cratic epistles, which we shaia give 
below, confirms this representation. 
But Plutarch, in his treatise on the 
difference between a friend and a 
flatterer, gives another account of the 
matter. He says, that Plato being 
then out of favour with the tyrant, 
contrived to ingratiate himself again 
by introducing Zschines to him.— 

n being admitted to speak to him, 
he addressed him thus: *‘ If you un- 
derstuod, Dionysius, that any one 
had made a voyage to Sicily with a 
design against you, which he found 
no —, of effecting, would 
you, however, suffer him to leave the 
island unpunished, and sail back 
again?” ‘* By no means,” said Di- 
— ** for not the overt-acts 
only of an enemy but his designs, 
Plato, should %e punished.” ‘ If,” 
replied Plato, ‘on the other hand, a 
person, moved by a kind and friendly 
disposition, should arrive here with a 
scheme for your advantage, though 
you should not afford him an oppor- 
tunity to execute it, would it be fit 
to pass him over with an ungrateful 
neglect?” Dionysius asking him 
whom he meant? Plato answered,— 
** This A€schines is the man. If 
there be a virtuous character, and one 
who is able to refcrm others, among 
the disciples of Socrates, -he is the 
person. But though he has crossed 
the seas, and come h@her to converse 
with you on the subjects of philoso- 
phy, he is neglected." Dionysius 
was so affected by this remonstrance, 
that he immediately, with affabilit 
and affection, took Plato by the vm f 
and entertained Aéschines with re- 
spect and liberality. Aéschines pre- 
sented some of his dialogues to the 
monarch, and was liberally rewarded. 
He continued at his court till Diony- 
sius was deposed,and succeeded by 
Dion. On this he returned to Athens, 
but not rich. He did not, however, 
attempt to open an academy for lec- 
tures dn philosophy, on account of 
the ‘established reputation and fame 
of Plato and Aristippus, but gave 
lessons privately for pay; and after- 
wards composed judicial orations or 

eadings for such as were accused; 

In 1th Timon says, he was very 
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persuasive. His orations are monu- 
ments of his skill and excellence in 
the rhetorical art, in which he imi- 
tated the celebrated orator, Gorgias 
Leontinus: In proof of this are 
quoted his orations in defence of the 
tather of Phzacus, the General, and 
of Dion, that concerning Thergelia. 
He had an intimate friend and disci- 
le in Aristotle, surnamed Mythos. 
is Character was aspersed by Lysias 
and Athenezus. The charges brought 
against him were, that he did not pay 
his debts, and had seduced a woman 
of seventy, the Wife of a man who 
sold ointments, and, by extorting 
resents from her, had reduced her 
usband and children to beggary.— 
But little credit, it is thought, is due 
to accusations that came from those 
who were prejudiced against the phi- 
losophers or from the Epicureans, 
who had a hatred of the Socratic 
school. ‘If Aeschines,” as the can- 
did Le Clerc observes, ‘‘ were guilty 
of those crimes, no reflection ought 
to fall on philosophy or the school of 
Socrates. They had no participation 
in the vices which they condemned. 
Even the dialogues of Auschines ought 
not to be, on this account, less 
esteemed. Their weight is not de- 
rived from the authority of the 
speaker, but the strength of the rea- 
sonings. If they be conclusive, if 
pr pear mp what is just and 
good, as they certainly do, we ought 
to avail ourselves of them, though the 
author did not live according to his 
doctrine. It would be doing a great 
injury, if I may so speak, to a philo- 
sophy infinitely more pure and ele- 
yated, if our judgment of it werc to 
depend on the conduct of those who 
teach it.” 

In the collection of Socratic epis- 
tles there is one of A®schines, which 
relates to. his own history. Mr. 
Stanley's translation of it is thus:— 
** As soon as | arrived at Syracuse, 
Aristippus met me in the forum, and, 
taking me by the hand, introduced 
me immediately to Dionysius, to 
whom he said, .‘ Dionysius, if a man 
should come hither to insinuate folly 
into you, would he not aim at your 
hurt?’ To which Dicnys.as consent- 
ing, ‘ What then,’ continues Aristip- 
pus, ‘would youdotobim?’ ‘ The 








(June 
worst,’ answers Dionysius, * that 
could be.” ‘ But if any one,” said lie 
‘ should come to improve you in wis. 
dom, would he not aim at your good?’ 
Which Dionysius acknowledging,— 
‘ Behold, then,’ continues he, ‘ Ais. 
chines, one of Socrates’ disciples, 
comes hither to instruct you; he aims 
at your good; therefore, on him con- 
fer the benefits you confess are due 
to such.’ ‘ Dionysius,’ said I, inter. 
rupting him, ‘ Aristippus expresseth 
an admirable friendship in this ad. 
dress, but we are owners only of so 
much wisdom as restrains us from 
abusing those with whom we con- 
verse.” Dionysius, hereat pleased, 
commended Aristippus, and promised 
to make good what he confest was 
duetome. He heard out Alcibiades, 
and delighted, it seems, therewith, 
desired if we had any other dialogues, 
that we would send them to him, 
which we promised to do; and there- 
fore, dear friends, we intend to be 
shortly with you. 
Plato was present, (which I had 
almost forgot to tell you) and whis- 
pered something in my behalf pri- 
vately to Dionysius, by reason of 
Aristippus. For as soon as he was 
gone out, he told me that ‘ he never 
spoke freely when that man, naming 
Aristippus, was present. But for 
what T have said to Dionysius con- 
cerning you, I refer myself to him.’ 
The next day in the garden Diony- 
sius confirmed his speech, as said of 
me, with many sportive sayings, for 
they were no better. I advised Arise 
tippus and Plato to cease their emu- 
lation, because of their general fame; 
for we sha}! be the most ridiculous if 
our actions correspond not with our 
professions.” 

Resides orations and epistles, /s- 
chincs wrote seven dialogues, in the 
Socratic spirit and manner, on tem- 
perance, moderation, humanity, inte 

rity, and other virtues. See Stan- 
ey’s rlistory of Philosophy—/Eschi- 
nis Socratici Dialogi Tres a Clerico— 
and Bibliotheque Choisie par Jean Le 
Clerc, xxii. tom.—and Enfield’s His- 
tory of Philosophy, V. i. B. ii. ch.4. 


[To be continued.] 
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Srrictures upon the Lonpon Re- 

vizw of RicHAkD CUMBERLAND. 

{Continued from p. 29+. ] 
IR, 

: GREEABLY to my promise I 
resume my task ; for it is a task, 
and an irksome one'too. I hope, 
however, that it will not bea ess 


one. 

Following the series of articles, we 
come, next, to another of Mr. Boi- 
Jeau’s, which is written with that 
insipid inferiority of style, judgment, 
and sentiment, which sets opinion at 
defiance. Word follows word, and 
line follows line; and when these 
have made up a paragraph, the reader 

eruses it, and asks himself what 
Soel been about? for his mind is 
without any perception of employ- 
ment. Such neutral mediocrity is 
secure from censure, for it is beneath 
it; it is secure from praise, for who 
would praise what cannot be known 
to have been read. Let me dismiss it 
therefore. 

The next article is a review of Mr. 
Cecil’s Life of the Rev. John New- 
ton, by a Mr. Clarke, and which is 
written with little knowledge of the 
English language. At p. 147, he 
speaks of the ‘‘ bigotry of fanaticism ;” 
can there, then, be fanaticism with- 
out bigotry, or bigotry without fana- 
ticism? and, at p. 148, after having 
degraded Mr. Newton by many con- 
tumelious epithets, (the justice of 
which, however, I do not dispute) 
he speaks of his ‘‘ venerable age,” 
not knowing that age is veneratle, 
not from itself, but from the charac- 
ter of the individual. Had Abershaw 
lived to a hundred years, would any 
one have called his age venerable ? 
No one would, 1 am certain, who 
knew the etymon of the word, or its 
legitimate use in our own language. 

At p. 150, Mr. Clarke is ridicu- 
lously absurd. So absurd, that no- 
thing but natural imbecility or acci- 
dental ebriety can account for it; 
and supposing either of these cases in 
the writer, why did the responsible 
and avowed editor; who, it may be 
presumed, inspects the contributions 
of his fellow labourers, suffer such 
Silliness to pass ? 

Having quoted a dream, said to 
have occurred to Mr. Newton, our 
wise critic would reject its credibility 
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for want of adequate testimony, it 
having no other than <* the mere per- 
sonal responsibility of the individual !!* 
Now, if Mr. Clarke can shew that 
dreams are capable of any other evi- 
dence than that of the person who 
experiences them, I will agree with 
him that further testimony would be 
desirable: but, if Idream thata green 
goose pie is turned into an alderman, 
and that the said alderman absolutely 
walked’ and talked afterwards, 1 
would ask, who, except myself, can 
vottch for the reality of my havin 

dreamed such a circumstatice? An 

if, from the natural course of events, 
all other testimony be impossible, 


why assume, as a sufficient reason for - 


discrediting a relation of the kind, 
the. mere personal responsibility of 
the dreamer? Oh these nominal 
reviewers! 

At p. 151, Mr. Clarke seems ambi- 
tious, like Bayes in the Rehearsal, to 
‘elevate and surprise,”’ for I can di- 
vine no other motive which he could 
have for saying ‘‘ connexion of design 
and unity of purpose.” I confess I 
should not have a very exalted opinion 
of that man's intellect who spoke, 
seriously, of a straight line that was 
not crooked, 

I am sure Mr. Clarke has been, in 
his time, an unhallowed anonymous 
reviewer. It is’ very~ difficult for a 
man to shake off the impressions of 
early habits. A taylor, if he becomes 
independent, will, sometimes, let fail 
a word about tape and buckram ; and 
an apothecary, even when enjoying 
otium cum dignitate, cannot always 
forget the pestle and mortar. So 
Mr. Clarke, though writing in_ his 
own unknown name, cannot help 
making use of we and us, see pp. 153 
and 100. Now,-that such an abomi- 
nation should be committed by one 
of the dignified associates who have 
assembled together for the purpose of 
discountenancing and utterly annihi- 
lating the obsceue rites of anonymous 
criticism, is, to me, astonishing and 

erfectly incomprehensible. I should 
hove thought that Mr. Cumberland, 
in pursuit of a cones of such high 
purity, would have abstained from 
engaging the retainers of that very 
system which he so profoundly exe- 
crates and abbors. I should have 
thought that he would have shrunk 
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a thief to catch a thief.” His process 
ts much the same, as if a Bow-street 
magistrate vere to incorporate half-a- 
dozen runners for the purpose of un- 
folding the iniquities of their own 
system ; and it is true, that in such 
a case’ I should be inclined to give 
them every belief while they adhered 
to detection and exposure, for who 
knows so well where to find as be 
that has hidden? but I should pow- 
erfully distrust such gentlemen when 
they commenced che task of refor- 
mation, for an apostate is not always 
sincere in his apostacy, 

The following sentence presents a 
specimen of ellipsis not very recon- 
cileable to common sense :— 


** To him she appears” (i. e. Chris- 
tzanity) “* only in the semblance of an 
inexorable fury, whose iron scourge 
and torturing hour’ afflict him with 
hopeless misery in this world, and 
eternal torture in the next.” 

It should be “‘ with the dread of 
eternal torture in the next.” 

It is not my intention, however, to 
follow Mr. Clark through all his curi- 
ous felicities of diction : [pass on there- 
fore to the next article, written by a 
Mr. Bligh, and which is intended for 
a critique on Mr. Roscoe's Life and 
Pontificate of Leo X; but when I 
consider the historian and his critic, 
I remember the prodigy of Shak- 
speare, (not that it will be here 
realized) ,— 

** A falcon towering in his pride of place 
Was, by a mousing owl, hawk'’d ut——” 

I will not finish the line, for it weuld 
imply an untruth. 

Mr. Biigh is not withowt a suffi- 
ciency of self opinion, when he be- 
fieves (as he certainly must believe, 
for his practice proves it) that any 
reader, except himself, would pre- 
fer Ais opinions to Mr. Roscoe's.— 
The extracts from Mr. Roscoe's vo- 
lumes do not fill two pages; the re- 
view fills sixteen: I leave the reader 
to judge whut will be his entertain- 
ment or bis instruction. J] would 
not, however, be understood to blame 
this principle in itself; tor when the 
critic jis superior to his author, I 
would rather read him than his au- 
thor: but when the critic (if 1 must 
prostitute a name that was once ve- 
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from the insinuation of having “ set 
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nerable) knows nothing of his author's. 


subject, but what he acquires from 
his author, then heaven defend me 
from his paragraphs ! 

The last article in this first number 
is by Mr. Cumberland; and it is a 
review. of Bishép Warburton’s Let. 
ters.* By what fatality is it that Mr, 
Cumberland writes the very worst 
language in’ the whole number ?— 


How is it that the employer is infe. ° 


rior to the employed? If Mr, Cum. 
berland cannot think or write better 
as a friend, 1 advise him to desist: if 
he can, is it decorous to invite the 
public to a feast, and give them warm 
water? It is, I confess, painful to 
exhibit nothing but the errors of a 
man who has sometimes done well: 
but, if the man will commit the er- 
rors, where does the fault lie? 

It is inconceivable how a man like 
Mr. Cumberland, who has written 
enough, I should think, to imply that 
he can write grammatically, could 
pen such phrases as to ‘ refute and 
overthrow calumnies,” (p. 183), “ let. 
ters muzxled* and locked up,” (ibid), 
**to attempt at saying,” (p. 184), 
cum multis aliis. These are not- 
faults resting upon opinion: they are 
not conjectural errors, which one 
man may approve and another con- 
demn; they are: not problematical” 
inaccuracies: they are such faults as 
a schoolbov would not be suffered to 
commit, unwhipt, if his niaster had 
discernment to note them. 

At p. 180, Mr. Cumberland, by a 
violation of prosopeia, has made a 
gentleman of truth ; for he talks of 
the splendour of Ais beams. 

The beauty of the following meta- 
phor they may enjoy who can find it 
out :— 

** “I'o review a writer of this charac- 
ter is a task of honour and delight. 
W hen we cold critics come in contact 
with his glowing genius, the vivifying 
mass may throw out sparks, which, if 
there be any principle of electric 
sympathy in us, who elicit them, 
mav even, from our incombustible, 
strike out something that resemble 
fire.” p. 190. . 

They that can “ strike out” a 
meaning from this senseless rhapsody 
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ust have powers that belong not to 
the taillion’ I sheuld be ashamed to 
write any thing so vile, without my 
name. 

At p. 198, Mr. Cumberland says, 
speaking of Warburton, “‘ he tells us 
Pnich t was not aware of, though, 

rhaps, the reader may be) that a 
ittle before his death ree had plan- 
ned out an epic poem which he be- 
an to be very intent upon; and that 
the subject was Briite.” 

Mr. Cumberland, who is a veteran 
in aa should not have been 
ignorant of a literary fact, which is 
known to every reader moderately 
acquainted with the poetical history 
of the Jast century ; and, as a critic, 
who is to tell what is not known, it is 
still worse. Had Mr. Cumberland 
read Ruffhead’s, Johnson’s, or War- 
ton’s Life of Pope, he would, in either 
of them, have found what he was ig- 
norant of; and in Ruffhead, I believe 
(for I have not the volume at hand) 
he might have read a sketch of the 
oem. 

{ have now done with the first 
number of Mr. Cumberland’s ill- 
lanned and jfii-cenducted review. 
n my first letter, I stated that all 
the writers for it were personally un- 
known to me, except Mr. C. him- 
self; and some of them even nomi- 
nally: and 1 now think it equally 
necessary to add, that the authors 
reviewed are, every one, personally 
unknown tome. IJ cannot therefore 
be suspected of espousiag the cause 
of the map, instead of literature in 
geseral. 

Whether I shall continue my stric- 
tures upon the second number, in the 
ensuing _ month,” will depend upon 
other avocations. If I remit, how- 
ever, let it not be imagined that [ 
relinquish. If it is possible that the 
London Review cap find readers 
enough to pay for paper and print, it 
may still worthy of my notice: 
but yoy there cannot be many who 
will be found to purchase such errors 
of grammar, sense, and language, and 


such general imbecility as i have 
detected and arraigned. 
I remaia, &c. 
ARISTARCHUS. 


Oxford, June 7, 1809. 





Reply to the * Question for Discussion.” 


5th 


Rerry to the “ Question for 
Discussion.” 


Sir, 
EEING in your valuable miscel- 
lany a question in itself extremely 
interesting, —Which is most likely to 
become a learned man, one of mode- 
rate abilities, who has had the benefit 
of tuition under the best masters, or 
one of great talents, whose own efforts 
are his 7 means of acquiring kriow- 
} ?—TI have taken the h of 
pepe with a few observations 
on the subject, which I trust will not 
prove unenteriaining to your cor- 
a M.N. 
a superficial point of view, the 
balance would appear nearly equal, 
when we throw into the scale of a 


tolerable c ity, the assistance’ of 
genius and learning. But when we 


consider what a mind of great powers 
is capable of; when we behold the 
Tapidity of its improvement, the 
depth of its researches, and the men- 
tal strength with which it retains 
whatever it has perused; our opinion 
waver, and we begin to giekd the 
badge of triumph to the superiority 
of natural genius. But, to render 
both sides of the argument more clear 
and comprehensive, we will imagine 
two boys of the same age, one of 
moderate talents, assisted by émstruc- 
tors, the other of vivid genius, depen- 
dent on the resources of his own 
mind. Both possessed of equal sta- 
bility, and both equally anxious te 
driak deep of the fourtain of know - 
ledge. In the career of the former, 
we see his progress assisted by the . 
faithful band of instruction; while 

the latter, relying solely on his own 
exertions, has to Overcome obstacles 
it would appear impossible for a 
youthful mind, aided even by the 
greatest abilities, to surmount; and 
while the quickness of his parts and 
the brilliancy of bis conceptions lead 
him swiftly through the pages of 
knowledge, he still sighs for the 
necessary alvice of a master, to assist 
him in the pursuit of information, 
and teach him the Proper application 
of those treasures he has committed 
to his memory. In thiscase, i should 
consider the efforts of the former, 
guided by the admonishing vo.ce of 
wisdom, more dikely, during the 
period of his boyish years, tO attaia 
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strength and solidity. But, when 
time has matured their minds, and 
their genius risen to the zenith of its 
lustre, I consider him as losing many 
of his advantages, and by no means 
an equa! match for his contemporary ; 
for then the intellectual quickness of 
the latter, guided by reason, and as- 
sisted by experience, imbibes, though 
at a later period, the lessons of in- 
struction from jts own superiority ; 
and piercing with the utmost avidity 
the deepest sources of learning, gathers 
a store of knowledge, which the 
greatest efforts of his rival cannot in 
any degree equal. 

Those, Sir, are my sentiments on 
the subject proposed by your cor- 
respondent M. N. and trusting the 
may in some respects assimilate with 
his own, I remain, Sir, 


Your’s, very respectfully, 


J.C. 
June 15th, 1809. 





Desuttory OssEeRvATIONS upon 
‘THomson’s ** SPRING.” 
Sir, 


§ he oy are many redundancies in 

the language in this fascinating, 
moral, and sublime poet.. He bas 
also, sometimes, verbal inelegancies, 
as when he says of a gathering storm, 
the clouds 

* by swift degrees 

In heaps on heaps,” &c.—Spring, 1. 148. 


But it is impossible to conceive any 
thing more animated, niore just, or 
more tic than this description 
taken in the aggregate. If it con- 
tains any thing objectionable, or what 
ean at all be considered as such, it is 
perhaps when he exclaims, 


“ But who can hold the shade, 
While heaven descends in universal boun- 
ty,” &c. 1. 179. 


Though the bounty of heaven ma 
be very necessary to nature, it is hard- 
ly expected that man should testify 
his gratitude by standing out in the 
midst of a heavy shower. 

There is a pretty description of 
love (1. 250) in the early stages of 
society, while.man was yet uncor- 
rupted, and while love knew no cares, 
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no fears, no jealousies, no heart. 
burnings; nought 

** save the sweet pain, 
That, inly thrilling, but exalts it more” 


It was not then, as the poet after. 
wards most beautifully and patheti- 
cally describes it, in these degenerate 
times, a 

* bitterness of soul, 
A pensive anguish pining at the heart.” 
1, 287, 

There is a risible blunder which 
our poet has fallen into in this poem. 
He exhorts us very compassionately 
against the cruelty of using live 
worms to fish with, and the inhuma- 
nity betrayed in it; and afterwards 
proceeds to lay down at length the 
rules for this sport, which is after all 
a barbarous one. But Thomson, 
with much feeling, says,—  - 


** With eye attentive mark the springing 
game. 

Strait as above the surface of the flood 

They — rise, or, urged by hunger, 
eap, 

Then fe, with gentle twitch, the barbed 
hook; 

Some lightly tossing to the grassy bank, 

And to the shelving shore slow-dragging 
some.” 1, 407, 


This bas been remarked before by 
the siJly and conceited author of the 
** Letters of Liferature,” p. 142, but 
in language so colloquial and vulgar, 
that it hardly deserves notice. 

The description of the loves of the 
‘birds is at once chaste, animated, and 
poetic. Thomson does not, perhaps, 
any where exceed it. Were I to 
name such parts as I conceive pre- 
eminent, I would point out the fol- 
lowing :— 

’Tis love creates their melody, and all 
This waste of music is.the voice of love; 
That even to birds and beasts, the tender 

arts 
Of pleasing -teaches. Hence the glossy 
kin ’ 
Try every winning way inventive love 
Can dictate, and in courtship to their mates 
Pour forth their little souls. First, wide 
around, 
With distant awe, in airy rings they roves 
Endeavouring by a thousand tricks to catch 
The cunning, conscious, half-averted glance 
Of the regardless charmer. Should she 
seem oo 
Softening the least approvance to bestow, 
Thei: colours umish, and by hope inspir'd, 
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They brisk advance; then, on a sudden 
struck 

Retire disorder’d ; then again approach ; 

In fond rotation spread the spotted wing, 

And shiver every feather with desire. 


As thus the patient dam assiduous sits, 
Not tobe tempted from her tender task, 
Or by sharp hunger, or by smooth delight, 
Tho’ the whole loosened Spring around her 

blows, . 

Her sympathizing lover takes his stand 
High on th’ opponent bank, and ceaseless 
sings , 

The tedious time away ; or else supplies 
Her place a moment, while she sudden 
its 


To pick the scanty meal. Th’ appointed 


time 
With pious toil fulfill’d, the callow young, 
Warm'd and expanded into perfect life, 
Their brittle bondage break, and come to 
light 
A helpless fainily demanding food. 


The search begins. Even so a gentle 


air 
By diclee ‘oanke; but form'd of generous 
mold, 
And charm’d with cares beyond the vulgar 
breast, 
In some lone cott amid the distant woods, 
Sustain’d alone by providential Heaven, 
(ft, as they weeping eye their infant train, 
Check their own appetites, and give them 
all. 


The above seven lines are exqui- 
sitely beautiful. 
With stealthy wing, 

Should some rude fuot their woody haunts 
molest, 

Amid a neighbouring bush they silent 
drop, 

And whirring thence, as if alarm’d, deceive 

Th’ unfeeling school-boy, Hence around 
the head 

Of wandering swain, the white-wing'd plo- 
ver wheels 

Her sounding flight, and then directly on 

In long excursion skims the level lawn, 

To tempt him from her nest. ‘The wild- 
duck, hence, - 

O'er the rough moss, and o’er the trackles: 
waste 

The heath-hen flutters, pious fraud! to 
lead 

The hot pursuing Spaniel far astray. 


But let not chief the nightingale lament 
Her ruin'd care, too delicately framed 
To brook the harsh confinement of the 


cage. 
Oft when, returning with her loaded bill, 
Th’ astonish’d mother finds a vacant nest, 
By the hard hand of unrelenting clowns 
Universat Mac. Vot. XI. 
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Robb'd, to the ground the vain provision 


$3 
Her pinions ruffle, and low-drogping scarce 


* Can bear the mourner to the poplar shade; 


Where, all abandoned to despair, she sings 
Her sorrows thro’ the night; and, on the 


ugh, 
Sole-sitting, still at every dying fall 
Takes up again her lamentable strain 
Of winding woe; till, wide around, the 


woods 
Sigh to her song, and with her wail resound. 
Tis on some evening, sunny, grateful, 


mild, 
When nought but balm is, breathing thro’ 
the woods, 

With yellow lustre bright, that the new 
. tribes 
Visit the spacious heavens, and look abroad 

On Nature’s common, far as they can see, 

Or wing their range and pasture. O’er the 
boughs 

Dancing about, still at the giddy verge 

Their resolution fails; their pinions still, 

In loose libration stretch’d, to trust the 


void 
Trembling refuse: til! down before them 
fi 


‘RY 

The parent-guides, and chide, exhort, 
command, 

Or push them off The surging air re- 
ceives 

Its plumy burden; and their self-taught 
wings 

Wiunow the waving element. On ground 

Alighted, bolder up again they lead, 

Farther and farther on, the lengthening 
flight; 

Till vanish’d every fear, and every power 

Rous’d into life and action, light in air 

Th’ acquitted parents see their soaring race, 

And once rejoicing never know them more. 


These may indeed be considered as 
examples of the highest excellence. 
One line in the commencement is 
truly sublime. Speaking of the lark, 
our poet has the following bold and 
expressive image :— 

Ere yet the shadows fly, he mounted sings 
Amid the dawning clouds,” 1 589. 

This description also presents some 
verbal improprieties; with which, 
however, it may be remarked, in ge- 
neral, the seasons particularly abound ; 

Flowering furze. (603) 
Freshening shade. (605) 

The (eretion of the bull (789, 
&c.) and the horse may_be compared 
to a similar one in Virgil's third 
Georgic, between which and Thorm- 
son 5s is a great affinity. 

3 a] 
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The finest part of the poem before 
us is, in my opinion, the following 
delineation of the effects of absence 
in love,— 


But absent, what fantastic woes, arous’d, 
Rage ineach thought, by restless musing fed, 
Chill the warm cheek, and blast the bloom 
of life? 

Neglected fortune flies ; and sliding swift, 

Prone into ruin, fall his scorn’d affairs. 

*Tis nought but gloom around: the dark- 
ened sun , 

Loses his light. The rosy-bosom’d Spring 

‘To weeping Fancy pines; aud yon bright 
arch, 

Contracted, bends into a dusky vault. 

All Nature fades extinct; and she alone 

Heard, felt, and seen, possesses every 
thought, 

Fills every sense, and pants in every vein. 

Books are but fermal dulness, tedious 
friends; 

And sad amid the social band he sits, 

Lonely and unattentive. From his tongue 

Th’ unfinish’d period falls: while, borne 
away 

On swelling thought, his wafted spirit flies 

‘To the vaih busom of his distant fair ; 

And leaves the semblance of a lover, fix’d 

I’ melanchol¥ site, with head declin’d, 

And love-dejected eyes. Sudden he starts, 

Shook from his teiider trarice, and restless 
runs 

To glimmering shades, and sympathetic 
glooms ; 

Where the dun umbrage o’er the falling 
stream, 

Romantic, hangs; there thro’ the pensive 
dusk 

Strays, in heart-thrilling meditation lost, 

Indulging all to love: or on the bank 

Thrown, amid drooping lilies, swells the 
breeze 

With sighs unceasing, and the brook with 
tears. 

Thus in soft anguish he consumes the day, 

Nor quits his deep retivement, till the moon 

Peeps, thro’ the chambers of the fleecy east, 

Enlightened by degrees, and in her train 

Leads on the genulé hours; then forth he 
walks, 

Beneath the trembling languish of her 
beam, 

With softened soul, and wooes the bird of 
eve 

To miingle woes with his: or, while the 
world 

And albthe sons of Care lie hush'd in sleep, 

Associates. with the. midnight shadows 
drear; 

Andgsighing to the lonely taper, pours 

His idly-torturd heart into the page, 

Mearit for the moving messenger of love ; 

W hete rapture bumgoll rapture, every line 


With rising frenzy fir'd. But if on bed 

Delirious flung, sleep from his pillow fliés, 

All night he tosses, nor the balmy power, 

In any posture finds; till the grey morn 

Lifts her pale lustre on the paler wretch 

E-xanimate by love; and then perhaps 7 

Exhausted Nature’sinks a while to rest, 

Still interrupted by distracted dreams, 

That o’er the sick imagination rise, 

And in black colours paint the mimie scene, 

Oft with th’ euchantress of his soul he 
talks ; 

Sometimes in crouds distress'd; or if retir'g 

To secret winding flower-enwoven bowers, 

Far from the dull impectinence of man, 

Just as he, credulous, his endless cares 

Begins to lose in blind oblivious love, 

Snatch’d from her yielded hand, . he knows 
not how, 

Thro’ forests huge, and long untravell'd 
heaths 

With desolation brown, he wanders waste, 

In night and tempest wrapt;, or shrinks 
aghast, 

Back, from the bending precipice; or wades 

The turbid stream below; and strived’ to 
reach 

The farther shore; where: ‘succourless, and 
sad, 

She with extended arms his.aid implores; 

But strives in vain: borne by th’ outrageous 
flood 

To distance down, he rides the ridgy wave, 

Ur whelin’d beneath the boiling eddy sinks, 


and that of jealousy,— 


These are the charming agonies of love, 

Whose misery delights. But@thro! the 
heat 

Should jealousy its ¢enom once diffuse, 

*Tis then delightful misery no mor¢, 

But avony unmix’d, incessant gall, 

Corrodirig every thought, and blasting all 

Love's paradise. Ye fairy prospects, then, 

Ye beds of roses, and ye bowers of joy, 

Farewel! Ye gleamings of departed peace, 

Shiue out. your last! the yellow-tinging 
plague 

Internab vision taints, and in.a night 

Of livid gloom imagination wraps. 

Ah then !: instead of love-enlivened cheeks, 

Of sunny features, and of ardent eyes 

With flowing rapture bright, dark looks 
succeed, 

Suffus’d and glaring with untender fire; 

A clouded aspect, and a burning cheek, 

Where the whole poison’d seul, malignant, 
sits, 

And frightens love away.” ‘Ten thousand 
fears : 

Invented wild, ten thousand frantic views . 

Of horrid rivals, hanging on the charms 

Por which he melts in fondness, eat him up 


With fervent anguish, and consuming mgr. 
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In yain reproaches fend their idle aid, 

Peccitful pride, and resolution frail, 

Giving false peace a moment. Fancy pours, 

Afresh, her beauties on his busy thought, 

Her first endearments twining round the 
soul, 

With all the witchcraft of ensnaring love. 

Straight the fierce storm inyolves his mind 
anew, 

Flames thro’ the nerves, and boils along the 

; veins; 

While anxious doubt distracts the tortur’d 
heart: 

For even the sad assurance of his fears 

Were ease to what he feels, Thus the 
warm youth, ’ 
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Whom love deludes into his thorny wilds, 

Thro’ flowery-tempting paths, or leads’a 
life 

Of fevered rapture, or of cruel care; 

His brightest aims extinguish’d all, and all 

His lively moments running down to waste, 


It is impossible to convey by enco- 
miastic language an adequate idea of 
the grandeur and beauty of these . 
two parts. To read them is the only 
criterion. 


I remain, &c. 


Chichester, June 9, 1809. W.RB. 
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CRITICISM. 


« Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


Caress 1n SEARCH OF A WIFE; 
comprehending Observations on Do- 
mestic Habits and, Manners, Reli- 
gion and Morals. vols. 1809. 


[Concluled from p. 336.] 
ONSISTENTLY with the avow- 


ed object of these volumes, we 
find, in Chapter XX VII, a reproba- 
tion of Fielding and Smollett for hav- 
jng drawn the clerical character, un- 
inyested with those qualities which 
ought, but which do not, always be- 
Jong to it. The censure, however, 
is misapplied. The aim of these 
writers was to delineate life; and if 
an Adams or Thwackum do exist in 
society, why should they not be ex- 
hibited? Corlebs will reply, because 
it tends to degrade an pss Ld whose 
influence and respectability rest great- 
ly upon opinion: but we weuld re- 
ply, let that order purge and purify 
itself, and furnish, neither to the 
novelist nor to the satirist, models for 
them to delineate. The inipunity of 
vice is its greatest protection ; while 
its exposure serves as a-bedcon by 
which to avoid its shoals and quick- 
sands, ; 

At p.’t# of vol. 1]. the® author 
speaks of the witty opera of the 
* living Dryden.” ~ Who’ is’ there 
that merits ‘this’ name? And at p. 
15, Addison is censured for advising 
the clergy rather to preach the admit 
rable discourses: of South, Tillotson, 
Barrow, Calamy, and Sanderson, than 
to waste their ‘spirits’ in‘ laborious 
compositions of their own. There 


is solid wisdom in this advice if it be 
true, that we | what is excellent 
to what is bad: and who would not 
prefer to sit and hear the eloquence 
of Tillotson to the inanity of a man 
who must write because he preaches ? 
But, it is said by Caslebs, if the coun- 
try clergy were to do this, the village 
church would be thinned, for they 
could not comprehend the discourses 
of those eminent churchmen. This 
is erroneous: for if the Liturgy were 
read in Latin, churches would be just 
as full. They who attend divine 
worship, from a clear conception of 
its nature and efficacy, form a very 
small part of any congregation. ‘The 
majority look upon it as a form, which 
they adopt as mechanically as a soldier 
does his evolutions. 

The following extract will serve to 
introduce our readers, more intimate- 
Jy, to the acquaintance of the saintly 
Lucilla; the’ wife whom Celebs 
sought and Cgelebs found; the wife 
whom no one else caw find, and 
whom few would wish to find. 


** I strolled out alone, intending to 
call at the rectory, but was prevented 
by meeting the worthy Dr. Batlow, 
who was ‘coming to the grove. [ 
could fiot lose so fair an the | 
of introdu¢ing a subject that was sel- 
dom absent from my thoughts. 1 
found it was a subject, on which | had 
no tew discoveries to impart. He 
told mé be had seen and rejoiced in 
the election my heart had made. [ 
wads Stirprised at his penetration. He 
smiled, and told me he ‘took no 
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great credit for his sagacity, in per- 
ceiving what was obvious to specta- 
tors far more indifferent than himself. 
That I-resembled those animals who, 
by hiding their heads in the earth, 
fancied no body could see them.’ 

** L asked him a thousand questions 
about Lucilla, whose fine mind I knew 
he had, in some measure, contributed 
to form. I enquired with an eager- 
ness, which he culled jealousy, who 
were her admirers? ‘* As many men 
as have seen her,’ replied he, ‘I know 
no man who has so many rivals as 
yourself. To relieve your apprehen- 
sions, however, I will tell you that, 
though there have been several com- 
— for her favour, not one has 

een accepted. There has,’ indeed, 
this summer been a very formidable 
candidate, young Lord Staunton, who 
has a large estate in the county, and 
whom she met on a visit.” At these 
words I felt my fearsrevive. A young 
and handsome peer seemed so redoubt- 
able a rival, that for a moment I only 
remembered she was a woman, and 
forgot that she was Lucilla. 

«* * You may set your heart at rest,” 
.sajd Dr, Barlow, whe saw my emotion. 
* She heard he had seduced the inno- 
cent daughter of one of his tenants, 
under the most specious pretence of 
honourable love, This, together with 
the looseness of his religious princi- 
ples, led her to give his lordship a 
positive refusal, though he is neither 
destitute of talents nor personal ac- 
complishments,’ 

*t How ashamed was I of my jea- 
lousy! How I felt my admiration en- 
creme Yet I thought it was too 
great before to admit of augmentation. 
* Another proposal,’ said Dr. Barlow, 
« was made to her father by a man 
every way unexceptionable. But she 
desired him to be informed that it 
was her earnest request, that he would 
proceed no farther, but spare her the 
pain of refusing a gentleman for whose 
character she entertained a sincere 
respect; but, being persuaded she 
could never be able to feel more than 
respect, she itively declined re- 
ceiving his addresses, assuring him at 
the same time that she sincerely de- 
sired to retain, as a friend, him whom 
she felt herself obliged to refuse as a 
husband. She is as far from the va- 
nity of seeking to make conquests, 


[June 
as from the ungenerous insolence of 
using ill, those whom her merit has 
captivated and whom her judgment 
cannot accept.’ 

** After admiring in the warmest 
terms the purity and generosity of her 
heart, L, pressed Dr. Barlow still far. 
ther, as to the interior of her mind, 
I questioned him as to her early ha. 
bits, and particularly as to her relj- 
gious attainments, telling him that 
nothing was indifferent to me which 
related to Lucilla. 

** *Miss Stanley,’ replied he, ‘is 
governed by asimple, practical end, 
in all her religious pursuits. She 
Teads her bible, not from habit, that 
she may acquit herself of a customary 
form; not to exercise her ingenuity 
by allegorizing literal passages, or spi- 
ritualizing plain ones, but that she 
may improve in knowledge and'grow 
in grace. She accustoms to 
meditation, in order to get her mind 
more deeply imbued with a sense of 
eternal things. She practices self- 
examination, that she may learn to 
watch against the first rising of bad 
dispositions, and to detect every la- 
tent evil in her heart. She lives in 
the regular habit of prayer; not only 
that she may implore pardon for sin, 
but that she may obtain strength 
against it. She told me one day when 
she was ill, that if she did not con- 
stantly examine the actual state of 
her mind, she should pray at random; 
without any certainty what particular 
sins she should pray against, or what 
were her particular wants. She has 
read much scripture and little contro- 
versy. There are some doctrines that 
she does not pretend to define, which 
she yet practically adopts. She can 
not, perhaps, give you a disquisition 
on the mysteries of the Holy Spirit, 
but she can and does fervently ims 
plore his guidance and instruction; 
she believes in his efficacy, and de- 
pends on his support. She is sensible 
that those truths, which from their 
deep importance are most obvious, 
have more of the vitality of religion, 
and influence practice more ¢ 
those abstruse points which unhap- 
pily split the religious world into so 
many parties. 

«If 1 were to name what are-her 
predominant virtues, I should say sin- 
cerity aud humility. Conscious 
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wn imperfections, she never jus- 
we her faults, and seldom extenu- 
ates them. She receives reproof with 
meekness, and advice with gratitude. 
Her own conscience is always so ready 
to condemn her, that she never won- 
ders nor takes offence at the censures 
of others. y 

“ ¢That softness of manner which 
you admire in her is not the varnish 
of good breeding, nor is it merely the 
efiect of good temper, though in both 
she excels, but it is the result of hu- 
mility. She appears bumble, not 
pecause a mild exterior is graceful, 
but because she has an inward con- 
viction of unworthiness, which pre- 
vents an assuming manner. Yet her 
humility has no cant: she never dis- 
burdens her conscience by a few dis- 
paraging phrases, nor 4 atrap for 
praise by indiscriminately condemn- 
ing herself. Her humility never im- 
pairs her cheerfulness ; for the sense 
of her wants directs her to seek, and 
her faith enables her .to find, the sure 
foundation of a better hope than any 
which can be derived from a delusive 
confidence in her own goodness. 

“ «One day,’ continued Dr. Barlows 
‘when I blamed her gently for her 
backwardness in expressing her opi- 
nion on some serious point, she said, 
“lL always feel diffident in speaking on 
these subjects, not only lest | should 
be thought to assume, but lest I reall 
should assume a degree of piety whic 
may not belong to me, My great 
advantages make me jealous of myself. 
My dear father has so carefully in- 
structed me, and I live so much in 
the habit of hearing his pious senti- 
ments, that lam often afraid of ap- 
pearing better than I am, and of pre- 
pone to feel in my heart net 

vaps I only approve in my judg- 
ment. When re beloved mother 
was ill," continued she, ‘ I often 
caught myself saying, mechanically, 
God's will be done! when, I blush to 
own, how little I felt in my heart of 
that resignation of which my lips were 
80 latish.” 

“ | hung with. inexpressible delight 
on every word Dr. Barlow uttered, 
and expressed my feass that such a 
prize was too much above my deserts 
to allow me to encourage very san- 
gine hopes. ‘ You have my cordial 
wishes for your success, said he, 
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‘ though I shall lament the day when 
you snatch so fair a flower from our 
fields, to transplant it into your north- 
ern gardens.’ “ 


If our readers wish for a specimen 
of compiene silliness, let them peruse 
the following, in which all the inter 
— except Dr. Barlow) are in- 

nts s— 


** *How many nosegays have you 
given to Rachel to day, Louisa* 
said Dr. Barlow to the eldest of the 
four. § Only three a-piece, Sir,” 
replied she. ‘We think it a bad day 
when we can’t make up our duzen.— 
They are all our own: we seldom 
touch mamma's flowers, and we never 
suffer James to take ours, because 
Phebe says it might be tempting him." 
Little Jane lamented that Lucilla had 
given them nothing to-day, except 
two or three sprigs of her best flower- 
ing myrtle, which, added she, ‘ we 
make Rachel give into the bargain te 
a poor sick lady, who loves flowers, 
and used to have good ones of her 
own, but who has now no money to 
spare, and could not afford to give 
more than the common price for a 
nosegay for her sick room! So we 
always slip a nice flower or two out 
of the green-house into her little 
bunch, and say nothing. When we 
walk that way we often leave her sonic 
flowers ourselves, and would do it 
oftener, if it did not hurt poor Ra- 
chel’s trade.’ " 


There is some re in viewing 
human nature embellished by fiction : 
there is a pleasure in beholding man 
as he might be; but it is utterly dis- 
gusting to find such nonsense as the 
above, which depicts babies as they 
cannot be. See a similar instance at 
p- 116, vol. IT. 

We do not mean to enter the lists 
with Ceelebs upon religious topics.— 
The sentiments which are inculcated 
throughout the whole work are those 
of methodism, with all its vile cant, 
and all its holy perversion. Some- 
times, indeed, the doctrines are ureiy 
antinomian, though much effort ts 
employed to shew that true Christi- 
anity consists in a just mixture of 
faith and holiness. The different 
conversations which are introduced 
all tend to exalt the dogmas of the 
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methodists; and opposite characters 
and opposite Opinions are weak/y em- 
a that they niay be triumphant- 

opposed and refuted by. the’ sancti- 
fied family at. Stanley Grove. Could 
we perstiade ourselves that any intes- 
ést or utility could arise from a mi- 
hute discussioy ofthese topics, we 
would not shrink from the task; but, 
persuaded as we are, that religious 
controvérsy ean rarély ascend to a 
higher character'than that of a mere 
logomachy, we shall abstain from it ; 
but not without occasionally advert- 
ing to some of tlie’ tenets that are 
promalgated, 

As we consider the delineation of 
abstract charaeter among the peculiar 
merits of this work, we shall extract 
the following passage : 

* “Miss Sparkes, a neighbouring 
lacy, whom the reputation of being a 
wit and an amazon, had kept single at 
the aze of five and forty, thongh her 
person was not disagreeable, and her 
fortune was considerable, called in 
ope morning while we were at bieak- 
fast. She is remarkable for her pre- 
tension to odd and opposite qualities. 
She is something of a scholar and a 
huntress, a politician and a farricr.— 
She outrides Mr. Flam, and outarg ues 
Mr. Tyrrel; excels in driving four in 
hand, and in canvassing at an elec- 
tion. She is always anxious about 
the party, but never about the candi- 
date, in whom she requires no other 
merit but his being in the opposition, 
whieh she accepts,.as a pledge for ail 
other merite In her adoption, of any 
talent, or her exercise of any quality, 
it is always sufficient recommendation 
to her that it is notifemiuine. 

“« From the wigdew we saw her 
descend from her lofty,phaton, and 
when she came in, L. 
* Lhe cap, the whip,’ the masculine attire,’ 


the loud voice, the intrepid look, the 
independent air, the whole deport- 
ment indicated a disposition, rather ‘to 
eonfer protection than to accept it. 

* She madeé an apology for her tn- 
trusion, by saving that her visit was 
rather’ to the stable than the break- 
fast-room. One of her horses was a 
little lame, and she wanted to consult 
Mr. Stanley's groom, who, it seems, 
was her oracle in that science, in 
which she herself is a prefessed adept. 


* During her short visit, she Jad 
boured so sedulously, not to diminish 
by her conversation the character she 
was so desirous to establish, that her 
efforts defeated the end they aimed tg 
secure. She was witty with all her 
might, and her sarcastic turn, for wit 
it was not, made little amends for her 
want of' simplicity, F perceived that 
she was fond of the bold, the marvet: 
fous, and the incredible. She'ven- 
tured to tell a story or two, so little 
within the verge of ordinary probabj- 
lity, that she risked her credit for 
veracity, withont perhaps really vio- 
lating trath. The credit acquired’by 
such relations seldom pays the relater 
for the hazard run by the communi- 
cation. : 

** As we fell into conversation, | 
observed the peculiarities of her ¢ha- 
racter. She-never sees any difficul- 
ties in any question. Whatever topic 
is started, while the rest of the com- 
pany are hesitating as to the propriety 
of their determination, she alone ig 
Never at a loss. Her answer always 
follows the proposition, without a 
moment's interval for examination 
lerself, or for allowing any other per- 
son a chance of delivering ‘an opi- 
nijon.” 


Though there is a little of caricas 
tura in this, yet it is not wholly with- 
out truth: but what shall. we say to 
the following discourse of love be- 
tween Celebs and Lucilla? 


“ The more I conversed with Lu- 
eilla, the more [ saw that good breed- 
ing jn her was only the outward ex- 
pression of humility, and not an art 
employed for the purpose of enablin 
her to do without it. We continue 
to converse on the subject of Miss 
Flam's fondness for the gay world, 
This introduced a natural expression 
of my admiration of Miss Stanley's 
choice of pleasures and pursuits, sa 
different from those of most other 
women of her age. 

“ With the most graceful modesty 
she said, ‘ Nothing humbles me more 
than compliments; for when I com-, 
pare what I hear with what I feel, I 
find the picture of myself drawn by a 
flattering friend, so utterly unlike the 
original in my own heart, that T am 
more sunk by my own conscioysness 
of the want of resemblance, thag 
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elated that another has not discovered 
it. Itmakes me feel like an impostor. 
If] contradict this favourable opinion, 
Jam afraid of being accused of affecta- 
tion; and if I silently swallow it, I am 
contributing to the deceit of passing 
for what Tam _not.’ This ingenuous 
mode of disclaimibg flattery only rais- 
ed her in my esteem, and. the more, 
as T told her such humble renuncia- 
tion of praise could only proceed from 
that Inward principle of genuine piety 
and devout feeling, which mdde so 
amiable a part of her charactes. 

* * How little,’ ‘said ‘she;, ‘ is) the 
human heart. known except to him 
who made it! W hile a fellow creature 
may admire our apparent devotion, 
He, who. appears to be itssobject, wit+ 
nesses the wandering of the heart, 
which seems to be lifted up to him. 
He sees it roving to the ends of the 
eafth, busied about any thing rather 
than himself; tunning after triffes 
which not only 4i$honour’a Christian, 
byt, would disgrace a, child, As. to 
my very virtues, Jf | dare apply such 
a word to myself, they sometimes lose 
their character by not keeping their 

roper place... They become sins by 
infringing, on .higher duties. If 1 
mean to perform an act of devotion, 
some crude plan of .charity forces it, 
Sait on my mind; and what, with try- 
ing to.drive out one, and to. establish 
the other, I rise dissatisfied, and un- 
improyed, and resting my, sole hope, 
not on. the duty which Lhave been per, 
forming, but, on, the mercy which J 
haye ‘been offending.’ . 

**T assured her, with all the sim- 
plicity of truth and all the sincerity 
of affection, that this confession ‘only 
served to raise my opinion of the 
piety she disclaimed, that such: deep 
consciousness .of. imperfection,). so 

uick a discernment of the slightest 

eviation, and such constant vigilance 
to prevent it, were the truest indi¢a- 
tions of an bumble spirit; and: that’ 
those who ‘thus carefully ogaarded 
themselves against small:errors, cwete 
i little danger of being betrayed into 
great ones. ghuy eid 

“She replied, smiling, that’ she 
should not be so atigty with vanity, if 
it Would be contented’ to ‘Kéep its pro- 
per place umounig the vices; but her 
qoarrel with it was, that it would mix’ 


itself. with our virtues, and. pob us of 
their reward.’ AF oe . 

se'* Vanity, indeed,’ ‘feplied I, * dif 
fers from the other Vices in this; thea 
¢coinmonly are only “opposite to the 
one contrary virtué while this vice 
has a kind of UBiqéity,*is om the 
watch, to intrude evefy Where, and 
weakens all the virtw#és which it'can= 
not destroy. 1 believe yamity was the 
harpy ef the ancient poets, which they 
tell us tainted what TBP logalions 

* Selt-deception i 605) Fei 
Miss Stanley, *that'L, am, even afrais 
of Highly extolling any geod quality, 
lest T shoul sit dowh. satished: with 
Having borne my. testimony ty {8 fa- 
vour, und $0, rest’ Contented withthe 
praise instead of the/practite: Com. 
mending a right thing is'W chéap sub- 
stittite for doing it, with’which we are 
too apt to satisty ‘ourselves,’ . 

“* There is uo mark,” L repliet, 
‘which more’ cleatly ‘distinguishes 
that humility which has the love of 
God for its. principle, from its coun- 
terfeit, a false and superficial polite- 
néss, than that, while this last flatters, 
in ‘order to extort “in feturn more 
praise than its duc,humility, like the 
divine principle front which it springs, 
sceketh not even its own.’ "— 


« Heaven »bless»the! man, (we. say 
heaven, for! this world cant havevne 
blessings:tfor him) -who» could: find 
pleastre vin! -sucli: ** ingenuousness'3”” 
and heavénsbless the lady who ‘could 
not) ‘silently’ swallow” ithe: ence 
miums of her lover! We think ‘this 
extract a pretty fair'specimen of that 
intolerable cantiof-religyon which is 
$0: conspicuous. in thes character of 
this female paragon: and which could 
no more be co-existent. with those 
other qualities attributed to her, than 
cowardice and courage could be found 
in thésamie individual) 

S@oslebs, Whois avety Knight er- 
rant? irl *Search' Of ConsIsTENCY, is 
not) however; Himself, ‘consistent.— 
He, Wifo “is 'so, accurately skilled in 
Gonser¥es, “\presttves, and comfits, 
affects to be ignoraht of plain work, 
a8 they céil it; (see p. 130, v.11.) — 
Surdy’ it might’ be*expected, that 
stich a domestic,-féline sort of animal 
as Ceélebs, would, at least be nomi- 
nally acquainted with all sutile ope- 
rations; and who would have ex- 
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pected from such a pious, modest, 
well-spoken gentleman, a declaration 
like the following ? 

** For my own part, so far from 
saying with Hamlet, ‘ Man delights 
not me, nor woman neither,’ } confess 
I have little delight in any thing else.” 
—Vol. Hl. p. 146 


Oh for shame! 


We have of a man who had 
such ‘preiecton for corkscrew legs, 
that a servants, male and female, 


were distinguished by that fascinating 
curve, which Hogarth has denomi- 
nated the line of beauty. He was 
content to overlook every other fail- 
ing, provided they had that one grand 
requisite; and thus it is with man- 
kind in general, when they have 
habituat say to look for ci 
summum tenum in any particular 
point. Thus also it is with Celebs, 
who considered religious strictness as 
the epitome of all human virtue and 
human acquirement. Were it other 
wise he would certainly have felt 
ashamed for Lucilla, who, because it 
happened to be discovered that she 
knew Latin, was so confused that she 
popped the sugar into the cream-pot, 
and the tea into the sugar bason, and 
then slid out of the room, (v. II. p, 
229). Hada school girl been detect- 
ed in pocketing comfits from’ her 
mistress’ store room, such confusion 
i have been allowable; but 
ly in Miss Lucilla it seemed to us 


a 
e entirely with Celebs in 
the following vations upon the 


necesity of mind im a companion for 
life :— 


** In our friends, even in our com- 
mon acquaintance, do we not delight 
to associate with those whose pursuits 
have been similar to our own, and 
who have read the same books? How 
dull do we find it, when civility com- 

els us to pass even @ an 
illiterate man? Shall we not then 
delight in the kindred acquirements 
of a dearer friend? Shall we not re- 
joice in a companion who has drawn, 
though less copiously, perhaps, from 
the same’rich sources with ourselves ; 
who can relish the beauty we quote, 
and trace the allusion at which we 
hint? 1 do not mean that learning is 
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absolutely necessary; but a man of 
taste, who has an ignorant wife, can- 
not, in her company, think his own 
thoughts, nor speak his own Jan. 
guage his thoughts he will su : 

is language he will debase, the one 
from hopelessness, the other from 
compassion. He must be continually 
lowering and diluting his meaning, ip 
order to make himself intelligible — 
This he will do for the woman he 
loves, but in doing it he will not be 
happy. She, who cannot be enter. 
tained by his conversation, will not 
be convinced by his reasoning; and, 
at length, he will find out, that it is 
less trouble to lower his own standard 
to hers, than to exhaust himself in 
the vain attempt to raise hers to his 
own,” 


That our readers may know a me- 
thodist when he meets him, (is it 
possible to mistake him ?) the follow, 
ing are some of his marks :— 


“* Going to church in the after- 
noon, maintaining family prayer, not 
travelling, or giving great dinners ot 
other entertainments on Sunday, re- 
joicing in the abolition of the slave 
trade, promoting the religious instruc: 
tion of the poor at home, subscribing 
to the Bible Society, and contributing 
to establish Christianity abroad — 
These, though the man attend no 
eccentric clergyman, hold no one 
enthusiastic doctrine, associate with 
no fanatic, is sober in his conversa- 
tion, consistent in bis practice, cor- 
rect in his whole deportment, will 
infallibly fix on him the charge of 
methodism. Any one of these’ will 
excite suspicion, but all united will 
uot fail absolutely to stigmatize him. 
The most. devoted attachment to the 
establishment will avail him nothing, 
if not accompanied with a fiery into» 
peer mh ever all who differ. With- 
out in -¢ his charity is con 
strued into unsoundness, and his can- 
dour into disaffection. He is accused 
of assimilating with the principles of 
every weak brother, whom, 
his judgment compels hjm. to blame, 
his r forbids him to calumniate. 
Saint and hypocrite are nowsin the 
scoffer's lexicon, become convettir 
ble terms; the last being always im- 
plied where the first is sneeringly 
used.” 
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We think. the following narrative 
fs prettily told :— 


“ After tea, | observed the party in, 
the saloon to be thinner than usual, Sir 
John and Lady Belfield having with- 
drawn to write letters; and that indi- 
vilusl having quitted the room, 
whose presence would have reconciled 
me to the absence of all the rest, I 
stole out to take a solitary walk, At 
the distance of a quarter of a mile 
from the park gate, on a little com- 
mon, I observed, for the first time, 
the smallest and the neatest cottage I 
ever beheld. There was a flourish- 
jng young orchard behind it, and a 
little court ful\ of flowers in front. 
But I was particularly attracted by 
a beautiful rose tree in full blossom, 
which grew against the house, and 
almost covered the clean white walls. 
As! knew this sort of rose was a par- 
ticular favourite of Lucil.a's, | opened 
the low wicket which led into the 
little court, aud looked about for some 
Jiving creature, of whom I might 
have begged the fiowers. But seeing 
no one, | ventured to gather a branch 
of the roses, and the door being open, 
walked into the bouse, in order to 
acknowledge my theft, and make my 
compensation, In vain I looked 
round the little neat kitchen; no one 
appeared, 

“ [ was just going out, when the 
sound of a soft female voice over 
head arrested my attention. Impelled 


bya curiosity which, considering the 


rank of the inhabitants, I did not feel 
it necessary to resist, [ softly ssole up 


the narrow stairs, cautiously stooping 


asl ascended, the lowness of the ceil- 
ing not allowing me to walk upright. 
I stood still at the door of a little 
chamber, which was left half open to 
admit the air. I gently put my head 
through. What were my emotions 
when I saw Lucilla Stanley kneeling 
by the side of a little clean bed, a 
large old Bible spread open on the 
bed before her, out of which she was 
reading one of the pevitential Psalms 
to.a pale emaciated female figure, 
who lifted up .her failing eyes, and 
clasped her female hands in solema 
attention ! 

“ Before’ two little bars, which 
served for a grate, knelt Phebe, with 
one hand stirring some broth which 
she had brought from home, and with 
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the other fanning with her straw bon- 
net the dyitg embers,.in order to 
make the broth ‘bail; yet seemingly 
attentive to her sister's reading.’ Her 
dishevelled hair, the deep flush which 
the fire, and her labour of love gave her 
naturally animated countenance, form- 
ed a fine contrast to the angelic tran- 
quillity and calm devotion which sat 
ov the face of Lucilla. Her voice 
was inexpressibly sweet and penetra- 
ting, while faith, hope, and. charity 
seemed to beam from her fine uplifted 
eyes. On account of the closeness of 
the room, she had thrown off her hat, 
cloak, and gloves, and laid them on 
the bed, and her fine hair, which had 
escaped from its confinement, shaded 
that side of her face which was next 
the door, and prevented her seeing 
me. 

** T scarcely dared to breathe lest I 
should interrupt such ascene, It was 
a subject not unworthy of Raphael. 
She next began to read the forty-first 
Psalm, with the meek yet solemn em- 
phasis of devout feeling. ‘ Blessed is 
he that, considereth the poor and 
the needy 3. the Lord shall deliver him 
in the time of trouble.’ Neither the 
poor woman nor myself could hold 
out any longer. She was overcome 
by her gratitude, and I by my admira- 
tion, and we both at tle same moment 
involuntarily exclaimed, Amen! [| 
sprang forward with a motion which 
I conld na donger controul. Lueilla 
saw me, started up in confusion, ~ 

© and blush‘d 
Celestial rosy red.’ 


‘Then eagerly endeavouring to Conceal 


the Bible, by drawing her hat over it, 
* Pheebe,’ said she, with all the coin- 
sure she could assume, ‘is the 
roth ready >?” Pheebe, with her usual 
gaiety, called out to me to come and 
assist, Which I did, but so unskilfully, 
that she chid mie for my awkwardness. 
** It was an interesting sight to see 
one of these blooming sisters lift the 
dying woman in her bed, and support 
‘her with her arm, while the other fed 
her, her own weak hand being une- 
qual to the task. At that moment 
how little did the splendours and 
vanities of life appear in my eyes! 
and how ready was | to exclaim with 
Wolsey, 
Vain pomp and glory of the werld, F hate 
you. 
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“* When they had finished their 
pious office, I enquired if the poor 
woman had no attendant. Phebe, 
who was generally the chief speaker, 
says, ‘she has a good daughter, who 
is out at work by day, but takes care 
of her mother at night; but she is 
never left alone, for she has .a little 
yrand-daughter who. attends her in 
the mean time; but as she is obliged 
to go oncea day to the Grove to fetch 
provisions, we generally contrive to 
send her while we are here, that Dame 
Alice may never be left alone.’ 

““ While we were talking, [ heard a 
little weary step, painfully climbing 
up the stairs, and looked round, ex- 
pecting to see the grand-daughter ; 
but it was little Kate Stanley, with a 
lap full of dry sticks, which she had 
been collecting for the poor woman's 
fire. The sharp points of the sticks 
had forced their way in many places 
through the white-muslin frock, part 
of which, together with her bonnet, 
she had left in the hedge which she 
had been robbing. At this loss she 
expressed not much concern, but la- 
mented not a little that sticks were so 
scarce; that she feared the broth had 
been spoiled, from her being so lon 
in picking them, but indeed she coul 
not helpit. I was pleased with these 
under allotments, these low degrees in 
the scale of charity.” 


The catastrophe, if it can be said to 
deserve that name, is very lamely 

oduced. To find that Celebs and 

cilla have been educated from their 
infancy for each other, and that the 
fathers of both had digested and plan- 
ned the whole procedure, is some- 
thing so improbable, that the mind 
xejects it at once. They have, in 
fact, been fitted to each other like a 
lock and key. 

That religion did not teach patience 
to our hero the following dialogue 
will evince. He cannot call it love, 
for love never yet was the inmate of 
a heart like his: bis eagerness, there- 
fore, seems to arise from a motive 
less honourable :— 


“ In conversing with Mr. Stanley 
on my happy prospects and my fu- 
ture plans, after having referred all 
concerns of a pecuniary nature to be 
settled between him and Sir John 
Belfield, I ventured to entreat that he 
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would crown his géodhess' and m 
happiness, by allowing me to solicit 
his daughter for an early day. 

“* Mr. Stanley said, the term early 

was relative; but he was afraid that he 
should hardly consent to what I might 
consider even asa lateone. ‘In part. 
ing with such a child as Lucilla,’ ad. 
ded he, ‘ some weaning time must be 
allowed to the tenderest of mothers. 
The most promising marriage, and 
surely none can promise more hap- 
een than that to which we are 
ooking, is a heavy trial to fond pa- 
rents. To have trained. a creature 
with anxious fondness, in hope of her 
repaying their solicitude hereafter by 
the charms of her society, and then 
as soon as she becomes capable of 
being a friend and companion to lose 
her for ever, is such a trial that] 
sometimes wonder at the seeming 
impatience of parents to get rid of a 
treasure of which they best know the 
value. The sadness which attends the 
consummation even of our dearest 
hopes on these occasions, is one strik- 
ing instance. of that vanity of human 
wishes, on which Juvenal and John- 
son have so beautifully expatiated. 

“* * A little delay indeed I shall re- 
quire, from motives of prudence.as 
well as fondness, - Lucilla will not be 
nineteen these three months and more, 
You will not, I trust, think me unrea- 
sonable if I say, that neither her mo- 
ther nor myself can consent to part 
with her before that period.’ 

“« *Three months!’ exclaimed I, 
with more vehemence than politeness, 
* Three months ! It is impossible.’ 


«It is very possible,’ said he, — 


siniling, * that you can wait, and very 
certain. that we shall not consent 
sooner.’ 

“« ¢ Have you any doubts, Sir,’ said 
I, ‘ have you any objections which I 
can remove, and which, being re- 
moved, may abridge this long proba- 
tion?’ 

“* *None,’ said he, kindly. ‘ But 
I consider even nineteen as a very 
early age; too early indeed, were not 
my mind so completely at rest about 
you on the grand points of a 
morals, and temper, that no delay 
could, I trust, afford me additional 
security. You will, however, my 
dear Charles, find so much occupation 
in preparing your affairs, your 
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ind for so important a change, that 

or will not find the time of absence 

30 irksome as you fancy.’ 
« * Absence, Sir? 

¢ What then, do you inte 


replied I.— 
to banish 


me?’ ; no ; 

“ ¢No,’ replied he, smiling again. 
‘But Lintend to send you home. A 
sentence indeed, which in this dissi- 
pated age is thought the worst sort of 
exile. You have now been absent six 
or seven months. This absence has 
been hitherto justifiable. It is time 
to return to your affairs, to your du- 
ties. Both the one and the. other 
always slide into some disorder by a 
too long separation from the place of 
their legitimate exercise. Your stew- 
ard will want inspection ; your te- 
nants may want: redress; your poor 
always want assistance.’ 

“Seeing me look irresolute, ‘I 
must, 1 find,” added he, with the 
kindest look and voice, ‘ be compelled 
to the inhospitable necessity of turn- 
ing you of doors.’ 

“'* Live without Lucilla three 
months!’ saidI. ‘ Allow me; Sir, at 
least to remain a few weeks longer at 
the Grove.’ ; 

“ * Love is a bad calculator,’ re- 
plied Mr. Stanley. ‘ I believe he 
never learnt arithmetic. Don't you 
know, that as vou are enjoined’a three 
months’ banishment, that the sooner 
you go the sooner you will return ?>— 
And that however long your stay now 
is, your three ‘months absence will 
still remain to be accomplished. To 


speak seriously: Lwucilla’s sense of Pec 


propriety, as well as that of- Mrs. 
Stanley, will not permit you to remain 
much longer under the same roof, 
now that the motive will become so 
notorious. Besides that, an act of 
self-denial is a good principle to set 
out upon, business and duties will 
fill up your active hours, and an in- 
tercourse of letters. with her you so 
reluctantly quit will not only give an 
interest tueyour leisure, but put you 
both still more completely in posses- 
sion of each other's character.’ 

“ * Twill set out to-morrow, Sir,’ 
said I, earnestly, ‘in order to begin 
to hasten the day of my return.’ 

_“ “Now you are as much too pre- 
cipitate on the otherside,’ replied he. 
‘A few days, I think, may be per- 
mitted, withoyt any offence to Lu- 
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cilla’s delicacy. This even ‘her mo- 
ther pleads for.’ 

** © With what excellence will this 
blessed union give me an alliance!’ 
replied 1; ‘I will go directly, and 
thank Mrs. Stanley for this good- 
ness,’ ” , 


The opie of Lady any is 
too much like a common novel to 
pane. The first part of her story 

ad just enough of fiction to give 
probability a zest; but her sudden 
conversion to methodism can please 
only a methodist, if a methodist can 
be a critic. 

The work closes with a letter from 
Mr. Stanley to Celebs, explaining 
how he had been able to produce in 
Lucilla such a perfect acquiescence to 
his mode of thinking and of living. 

Ceelebs is not without merit :— 
but its extraordinary sale ‘may be 
accounted for upon -the same. princi- 
ple.as that of the Evangelical Maga- 
zine, or any antinomian tract. © It 
finds purchasers among those the ma- 
jority of whom would :discard with 
— indignation a Shakspeare or a 

ilton from their shelves. - The 
esprit du corps explains the matter. 

et we would not be understood to 
insinaate that Celebs has no intrinsic 
claims to notice; fur many of its 
conversation = are well managed, 
and many of its characters are well 
drawn. ; 

From the pen of Miss Hannah 
More, however, we should have ex- 
ted greater accuracy of language 
than we have found. In that respect, 
it is disgraceful to her: for we do not 
believe that so many instances of bad 
composition could be found in any 
work of common character. As the 
detection of some of these numerous 
errors may be useful to her, and to 
our readers, we will enter upon the 
unpleasant task of selecting them. 


“‘ That they may be, at the same 
time, more knowing and more useful 
than das always been,” &c.—v. I. p. x. 

** Those of Providence whose under 
agent she is."=p. 3, 

** It gives an image of that tranquil- 
lity, smoothness, and quiet beauty, 
which is the very essence,” &c.—p. 4, 


These discords of the nominative 
and the verb are quite pops 
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Of the cant language of half-learn- 
ed society the following are instances : 


“‘ The rest of the party were, in 
general, of quitea different calibre.’ — 

. 40, v. L 

“The openness of his temper is 
giving way to shabby artifices."—127. 

“* We love them too tenderly to 
erné their little enjoyments,” &c.— 
p. 178. 

** She owes it toa ¢act so fine,” &e. 
—p. 188. 

** He never throws the dturgical 
service into the back ground.”—202. 

“* Nay it is well if this desoeeupation 
of the intellect,” &¢.—318. 

** Some situation that is wnclerioal.” 
ov. Il. p.7. , 

“* My heart was dilated.” —117. 

** Trying to bring Lucilla on the 
tepis."—127. 

** Degenerated into personal satire, 
persiflaye,” &c.—155. 

“* Her affairs are delabris."—174. 

** Fortunately, Lady Bell Finley, 
whom I had promised to chaperon,” 
&c.—393% © 


Of -these expressions the reader 
will perceive that some are of no lan- 

age, some an affectation of the 
Tnack idiom, and some an affecta- 
tion of bad English. Nor can it be 
said, in extenuation, that they are 
given to individuals, with whose cha- 
racter they are consistent: for the 
greater part of them is to be found in 
the language of Mr. Stanley and 
Celebs himself. We will add a few 
more of a different nature. 

** Occult mysteries” —*‘ perspicuity 
and transparency of meaning.”—v. I. 
p. 90. 


These are vile tautologies. 

I endeavoured to turn all these 
new acquaintances,” &¢e.—129. = 

Did. Miss _H. More ever hear her 


friend Dr. Johnson talk of his ac- 
quaintances ? 


“ They are pursuing with keen in- 
tenseness the great objects,” &c. 

Tautology again. 

“Though at your age IF was full as 
much tn for tt.” —~288. 

** As frankly as you used to do 
when you was a little girl."—333. 
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“* Who, falling foul of every esta. 
blished institution."—v. IL, p. 9, 


Let it not be thought that this 
sort of verbal criticism is trifling. 
The aggregate excellence of com 
sition consists of single perfections; 
and, in a writer of talents, such gross 
errors ought not to pass urreproved, 

With the following laughable at- 
tempt at Johnsonian composition we 
conclude :— 


““ We have had pleonasm without 


fullness, and facility without force; 


Redundancy has been mistaken for 
plenitude, flimsiness for ease, and dis- 
tortion for energy. An over desire of 
being natural has made the poet fee- 
ble; and the rage for being simple 
has sometimes made him silly. 
sensibility is sickly, and the elevation 
vertiginous //}” 


The celebrity of these volumes has 
produced a work, entitled Nubilia in 
Search of a Hustand, to which we 
shall pay our attention in the ensuing 
number. 





BripcomBe Hi tu, with other Rural 
Poems, the Rev. Francis 
Sxurray, A. M. Fellmv of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 1 vol. 8vo. 

\ E have read this volume with 

some degree of pleasure.— 

The principal poem from which the 

title is derived, is a descriptive one 

which contains some fluent versifi- 
cation and some pleasing descriptions. 

Of the smaller pieces we_ cannot say 

that they are all good, In-the adop- 

tion of his language Mr. Skurray is 
not always happy, as in the use of the 
word astounds at p.5, scuds, p.7, kc. 

In the event of a second edition, we 

should be glad to find Mr. S. attend. 

ing to these and some other instances 
ot lax phraseology. 

We were sorry to find our author 
vindicating the sports of*the field, 
upon the plea of utility towards the 
poor animals thus hunted. It-saves 
them, forsooth, from dying of old 
age, want, &e. ‘This is a very ineffi- 
cient cause for the destruction 0 
animal life. q 

The owns extract from Bid 
combe Hill will afford a_ pleasing 
specimen of our author's manner: 
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The yourig Matilda in her beauty’s 
ride 
faapit'd each bosom with the glow of love. 
The hue of health blush’d on her dimpled 
cheek ; 
Joy and affection sparkled in her eye; 
And the sweet modest smiles that beam’d 
without, 
Proclaim’d the in. xcence that dwelt within. 
Soon as the signal from the cottage cock* 
Announc’d th’ arrival of the dawning sun, 
Up from her couch she rose to morning 
toil. 
Heedless of ills, she sung her matin song, 
Sweet as the music of the silvan choir, 
Soft as the murmurs of the pebbled stream. 
She only knew a widow'd mother’s care ; 


, No father’s voice, nor wise-restraining hand 


Check’d the wild wanderings of her erring 


steps. 
When beauty eharm’d, and wantonness 
allur’d, 
Is it a wonder, if at length she drunk 
Of pleasure’s maddening bowl, and seized 
the joys 
And the stolen raptures of illicit love ? 


Among the circle of the admiring train, 


/ One youth alone by looks and words of 


love, 


Gain’'d the ascendant o’er her yieldisig heart. 


Long did she cherish the delusive hope, 

That he, her soul held dear, would seal 
the vow 

Which Heaven had witness’d, and his 
friends approv'd, 

And make her his before “ the holy-man.” 

Day after day she vainly dreamt of joys, 

And grasp’d at shades of fancied happiness. 

No Albert comes to rea:ize his vows, 

And drive suspicion from her aching heart. 

In the wild ravings of delirious grief, 

Ofr would she call on her dear Albert’s 
name, 

By proofs of love to intercept despair, 

And snatch her from the cavern of the 


tomb 
No Albe 


rt comes. Her kinsfolk and her 
friends 
Run from the infectious couch, and tainted 
breath, 
And like the herd, fly from the wounded 
stag. 
All earthly comforts flown, she turns her 
eye 
Toheaven, To Him who is the orphan’s 
friend 


"She prays, folding her hands in agony of 


soul, 





* “ The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing 


horn 
No more sha'l rouse them from their 
lowly bed.” Gray. 
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Pleas’d at the change, the village priest 
attends, . , 

And scatters benedictions round her bed. 

She feels those comforts which the world 
refus’d ; 


> 

She feels that hope of pardon, which she 
felt, 

Who bath’d Christ's feet with penitential 
tears, 

And wip’d them with the tresses of her 
hair. 

Her languid pulse beats low—her hollow 
eyes 

Sink in their sockets dim; with fault’ring 
tongue 


She whispers Albert’s name, and in aswoon 
Expires. 


On boist’rous waves her bark was 
launch’d, 
To navigate the dubious course of life: 
No faithful pilot govern’d at the helm, 
To fly surrounding dangers, and to steer 
Her erring vessel to its destin’d port. 
Driv’n by the whirlwind, toss’d about with 
storms, 

At length she founder’d in a sea of woes. 
Who will not shed the tear of sympathy, 
And mourn the wreck of innocence and 


love? 

That blessed charity, which “all things 
hopes,” 

Shall throw oblivion’s veil over all her 
faults; 


The passing traveller shall lament her doom ; 

Her Albert e’en shall weep, and virgins dress 

With flowers the grave, where grief-worn 
beauty sleeps. 


Ata short distance from the hill I sing, 
(Where join the cross roads) disregarded lie: 
The mangled* relics of a frantic maid 
Who in the waters of the stagnant pool 
Finish’d a life of agony and shame. 

Her corse, dishonour'd by the lawless deed, 

Was doom’d to lie in that sequester’d spot, 

A warning to the way-worn passenger, 

Ne’er to presume audaciously to snatch 

From God’s high power, the thunderbolt 
of fate. 


What tho’ no pomp funereal clos’d the 
f scene, 
No train of friends stood weeping o’er her 
bier; 
The weeping willow (emblem of her fate) 
Shall to the breezes sigh, and droop its head. 
In elegant simplicity of grief, ' 
Over the sod, where lies the suicide? 
Tis said her spectre usd to haunt the 
rove, 
(With water dripping from her flowing 
hair) 





* Astuke is driven through the bodies 
of suicides who are buried in the highways. 
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Which seem'd with piteous looks t’implore 


the rites 


Of sepulture. Some tender-hearted friend, 
Amid the gloom of evening, mutter'd o’er 
The service of the dead, and threw the 


dust, 


Thrice scatter’d o’er her grave. Th’ un- 


ballow’d ground 
Is sanctified, and lo! her spirit rests. 


. [June 


We think favourably of the Pas. 
toral Ballad in imitation of Shen- 
stone, which is not much ififerior 
to the original. The volume is 
neatly printed and neatly embel- 
ished. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


STANZAS, 
WRITTEN IN THE SUMMER oF 1808. 


AR from the smoke encompass’d town, 
At evening-tide I lay me down, 
On Wigmore’s mouldering towers ; 
Or stretch’d supinely in the vale, 
The cooling breeze of health inhale, 
Or fragrance from the flowers. 


Sometimes in high fantastic mood, 

I roam the dark sequester’d wood, 
Where Silence loves to dwell ; 

Where murmurs from the falling nll 

The soul with nobler raptures fill, 
To tune my simple shell. 


Oft, too, when glooms involve the skies, 
When clouds in grand convulsion rise, 
Of black Herculean form; 
i haste to some munastic height, 
While phantoms wheel their sullen flight, 
To view the winged storm. 


But chiefly when the sprites of eve 

In yonder spheres their garlands weave, 
And all the air is mute; 

I Jove to sit with Thought sublime, 

To view the might’ wrecks of Time, 
Or sound my plaintive lute. 


But hark! from yonder ivy-tower, 
Borne ou the breeze, the length’ning hour 
Swings down the brooklet sheen ! 
And see the glow worm’s paly lamp, 
Amid yon cavern’s sickly damp, 
Shines beanteously serene ! 


Br neath the hiil’s romantic fall, 

Where grow the poplars green and tall, 
Besides the labouring hind; 

Fast by his cottage, neatly low, 

Where flowers in rich profusion glow, 
The stream is seen to wind. 


Though Learning never rear'd her seat 
Amid the charms of that retreat, 

. Nor Fancy plum'd her wing; 
Though Science never knew the haunt, 
Nor Fashion there was seen to flaunt, 

Or Poet heard to sing ; 


Yet still my eyes, with rapture new, 
Each simple feature loved to view, 
The fragrant waedbine’s shade 


The trees that wave their branches high— 
The stream that gurgles softly by— 
And flowers in righ parade. 


There man, of contemplative mind, 
To all the cant of learning blind, 

May view th’ Eternal source; 
May trace the great Creator's pow’r 
Impress'd on every opening flower, 

That decks the streamlet’s course! 


He needs no self-important knave, 
Adopting Newton's reasonings grave, 
To prove th’ Almighty Cause ! 
He sees the moon—the stars—~the sun— 
Each in its proper system run, 
And hence conviction draws ! 


Oh Ignorance! envious is thy lot, 
Blest with a little lowly cot, 

Far from the sons of Care ; 
Where Flora decks the pregnant land, 
With daisies pied and cowslips bland, 

Or lilies sweetly fair. 


Oh! had it been'my happier fate, 
Far from the ostentatéous great, 
To spend my studious hours ; 
Blest with a haunt of rustic mien, 
Adorn’d with mantling ivy green, 
And sweetly scented flowers ; 


I might have charm'’d the wood-nymphs 
wild, 
Or drowsy Pan himself beguil’d, 
With uncorrupted shell! 
And scorning all the tricks of Art, 
Have seiz'd what Nature’s works impart, 
W here Nature’s votaries dwell ! 


Or stole, at evening's holy tide, 
Along the river's velvet side, 

From babbling knaves retir’d ; 
Have watch’d the distant visions play, 
Beneath the young moon's silver ray, 

With heavenly themes inspir'd ! 


Yet mostl#, Sorrow, wou'd I rove, 
Along with thee, yon devious grove, 
When vulgar spirits sleep ; 

And o’er the dear delusive tomb, 
Amid the night's religions gloom, . 
My u:sal vigil keep !- 
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There Pensiveness, with drooping head, 
Js seen at midnight hour to tread 
The long remember'd walks ; 
And there, when Cynthia’s modest beam, 
Illumes the dull unsocial stream, 
Ophelia’s spirit stalks ! 


Wrapp’d in a fringed winding sheet, 
Methinks I see her figure sweet 
Glide past the grotto’s gloom ! 
While troops of apparitions pale 
Triumphant ride the noxious gale, 
Associates of her tomb ! 


Oh Genius! thy prophetic spell 
Has led me o’er the flames of hell, 
Where foaming sinners lie ! 
Has rais’d to Heaven my buoyant soul, 
Where silver-crested planets roll, 
And red-wing’d meteors fly ! 


Methinks, dear spirit! thou hast prest 
Thy witcheries on my youthful breast, 
Each lingering hour to guile; 

Ay! thou hast taught me oft to know, 
That pleasure may result from woe, 

And torture from a smile. ~ 


For, when disturb’d with biting grief, 
I've found a world of sweet relief 

In thy auspicious form ! 
Have rode with thee in fearful mood, 
Beyond the polar solitude, 

Where howls the fitfal storm ! 


And when at night’s impressive noon 
I've waked to watch the tim’rous moon, 
Yon azure mountain climb; 
Have heard the chaunting, void of care, 
Full many a wild seraphic air, 
On Snowdon’s cliff sublime ! 


Pleas’d with the deep sonorous strain, 
I've wandered to some mould'ring fane 
To spend the sacred hours; 
Where ghosts in milk-white garb array’d,, 
Across the sounding vault parade, 
Subservient to thy powers ! 


I've seen thee wrapp’d in musings wid, 
With Shakspeare, Nature’s noblest child, 
On Avon's flowery shore; 
Have mark’d thee rush with Milton far 
Beyond the sullen arctic star, 
And Ocean's depths explore ! 


With Gray, o’er Cambrian mountains high, 


I’ve seen thee headlong hurrying fly, 
Loud shrieking desperate woe; 
Have heard thee smite the vaulted lyre 

With fingers of ethereal fire, 
To charm the fates below ! 
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When young-ey’d Mirth, with naked 
charms, 
Entic’d me to her circling arms, 
That bound me to her breast, 
Ay! in the height of heavenly bliss, 
Delusion issued from her kiss, 
By thee alone redress’d! 


Thus, Genius, thy all-conquering power, 
Can ease each solitary hour, 
Or turn delight to pain! 
Can bear me thro’ the flaming skies, 
Or bring before my ravish’d eyes 
The reeking fields of slain! 


Then while the sweets of Summer last, 
Untainted by the noxious blast 
Yon gathering clouds sustain, 
At evening still thy scenes itopart, 
For much my wild enthusiast heart 
Thy visions entertain ! 


Yet whatsee’er thou dost unfold, 

Let Virtue her dominion hold 
Thro’ each revolving line; 

Yet curb not Fancy in her flight, 

But with her sacred powers unite ; 
Thy attributes divine. 


With such compeers, thou godlike Pow’r ! 
Thou can’st amuse each dreary hour, 

And picture'scenes anew; 
Join’d by the Nine’s bewitching art, 
Can’st soothe the bloody murderer’s heart, 

And Anger’s rage subdue, 

: J.G. 
Graften-Street, Fitzroy-square, 
June, 1809. 


————— 


A Specimen or Katmuc Poetry. © 


"THE Lark, the cheerful harbinger of 
light, 
On quiv’ring pinions hails th’ opening 
d 


ay 
And, as he soars, dispels the silent night 
With rapturous song, with héaven-in- 
spired lay. 


Alas! his song no comfort brings to me, 
Sad recollection of my absent love,— 
This little Cherub laughs at misery, 
In Heaven's bosom plays on myrtle 
grove. 


O happy they, who in Love’s wedded bands 
Their bodies and their souls together 
press’d : 
My Father, brave as e’er trod desart sands, 
My Mother, fair and yielding, both are 
blest: - : 
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O come my Love! nor let deceitful glow 
Of bliss, not real, haunt my nightly 
dreams ; 
Life’s but a day —O let’s that day enjoy, 
For short-liv'd bliss in its short passage 
swims. 
Soon into deep Futurity we sink, 
Uncertain if to happiness or woe ; 
Then come, my Leve, the living sub- 
stance drink,’ 
And let our souls on earth at least some 


pleasure know. 
R.H. 





Written at Hortty Miuts, iw Surry, 
and most respectfully inscribed to its en- 
lightened and hospitable Masters, the 
Messrs. CONSTABLE. 


By Curo Rickman. 


js early days my infant muse, 
While wandering on the banks of Ouse, 
Amid its scenery gay, 
Enraptur'd eyed the distant hill, 
And gave to lovely Barcomse Mitt 
‘The childish votive lay *. 


Days ne'er forgot—-days ever lov'd, 

Tho’. far away from’ these U've rov'd 
To many a distant soil, 

Still Memory recalls to view 

The happy moments there I knew, 
Unknown to care or guile. 


And now, tho’ years on years have flown, 
And much experience I heave known 
Of Fortune’s changeful wind, 
Yet, still alive to joy or woe, 
My bosom fee!s each thrilling glow, 
Unchang’d is still my mind. 


1 doat on—reverence as in youth, 
Nature, and Friendship, Love, and Truth, 
Nor has a motley life, 
In crowds, in cities, travel, spent, 
Destroy’d my first and early bent 
*Gainst noise, and pomp, and strife, 


But still delighted do J rove, 

At twilight hour, the lonely grove, 
Where Philomel’s loud song 
Bursts trilling through the echoing dell ; 
Where flowers emit their fragrant smell 
The Mill-stream’s banks along. 


Yes, redolent of early days, 
The scenes around demand my lays, 
And Hortey Mitts renew; 
Each latent feeling of those hours, 
Which erst I] spent in Barcoms's bowers, 
When all was bright and true. 





* See Poetical Scraps, 2 vols. 
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The Floodgates’ roar is dear te me, 
The Mill-dam lin’d by many a tree, 
Proud waving to the wind; 
The village church which towards the skies, 
See, "bove yon distant woods arise, 
The team and labouring hind. 


The Common, skirted by the wood, 
Where flocks wide. straggling pick their 
food, 
And gabbling geese parade ; 
The hedge-rows scatter’d trim and neat, 
And just beyond the Cotter’s seat, 
Embosom’d in the shade. 


O’ertopping these the distant Down, 
Rising beyond the scarce seen town, 
Adds grandeur to the sight; 
The Lark, high mounted, sings on high, 
Below the humbler songsters fly, 
And tune their varied pipe, 


Dear Objects! ever, ever dear ! 

Ye waken Memory’s sweetest tear, 
And give the past again ; 
Recal the days, when Fancy’s child, 
I rov’d amid such scenery wild, 

And tun’d my boyish strain. 


Hail Horrey Miu !—dear is thy ‘noise, 
Reviving long-relinquish’d joys, 

Now faintly heard, now still ; 
Awakening many a pensive thought, 
By like delicious prospects taught, 

On Avon’s winding rill. 


Hail to thy Masters! Horvey Mitts! 
Whose lot is cast beside thy rills, 

Thy fields, and shades, to dwell; 
May years of health and peace attend, 
Ye! who are Truth’s and Virtue’s friend, 

And Fortune use you well! 


Here, having trac’d Co.umsia’s. land *, 
Its government and manners scan’d,-- 
A country truly blest '=- 
May you in Surry’s WEALpS improve, 
Of Liserty the atdent love, 
And teach it every breast. 


And, to crown all, may Heaven send,== 

Its chiefest good !—a Female Friend, 
All that you can conceive; 

For this is an immortal creed—~ 

There is no PARADISE INDEED, 
Unless it has an Evs! 


Horley Mills, June 10th, 1809. 





* Mr. D. and W. Constable have lately 
made the tour of America, principally on 
foot,—-a tour of about 9000 miles : 
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‘ THE NEW 


Mr. Anruony Berrorcas's, (Den- . 


mark-street) for a Method of making 
infallible Repeating Watches. 
IRST.—T he outside of the watches 
here referred to, resembles that 
of common watches, except the pen- 
dent, which is mounted on a button 
consisting of two parts; of these the 
lower one does not move, and the 
upper one having an endless screw 
annexed to it, turns round and comes 
out to the extent ‘of four ‘turns, 
and is cut in four turns and a 
half. The upper part of the button 
being turned to the right, screws off 
from the lower part, and operating 
upon the hour rack, can be continyed 
to be unscrewed, until it has struck 
the hour which the hand indicates, 
when it cannot be further unscrewed. 
The same part _ being afterwards 
screwed to the left, to bring it back 
again, to join the lower fixed part, 
operates upon the quarter rack, and 
quarters are struck in the same man- 
ner as the hours, until the one part is 
completely joined to the other. 
Secondly. The movement of this 
watch is the same as that of a common 
watch, that js not a repeater. The 
wheel works are of the same height; 
which is not the case with common 
repeaters, in which the operation of 
striking being occasioned by a work 
in the movement pocmencrlly | of five 
wheels, five pinions, and a barrel and 
main spring, necessarily cause the 
movement wheels to be smaller, and: 
this injures the solidity of the work, 
aid augments the labour. The sort 
of escapement may be madé according 
to fancy. The-hammer which strikes 
the hours and quarters is the only ad- 
ditionat-piece which is in the frame 
of the movement, and which distin- 
yoy the infallible repeating watch 
rom a common watch, not a repeater. 
Thirdly. The motion is composed 
of 3 principal parts; the first contains 
the hour rack, the second the quarter 
rack, the third the pendent and end- 
cless screw. The latter turning on it- 
self ascends perpendicularly, and is 
kept in that direction by another piece, 
which performs two objects; for the 
interior forms the .catch-work of the 
screw, whilst the exterior is fixed by 
{wo screws on the pillar plate. 
Usiversat Mac. Vou. XI. 


PATENTS. 


In elucidation of tle nature.and su» 
periority of his invention, Mr. B. ob- 
serves :-=— 4 j 

First,—That the-old repeaters con- 
tain five wheels more than the com- 
mon. watches, beside five pinions and 
a barrel and main spring, which are 
all necessary to put the motion in,ac- 
tion; they have also two hammers to 
distinguish hours from quarters. But 
the new repeater is composed of the 
common plain movement, and wheel- 
work, with the addition only of a 
hammer, which is placed in an in- 
sulated situation, having no commu-: 
nication whatever with the wheel 
work, 

Secondly,—The old motions being 
so very complex, are in their nature 
liable to be out of order from the 
slightest cause, because the chain of 
the motion, which winds the .maia 
spring of the repeating work, is easily 
broken, by means of the pressure, its 
very structure, and its attendant fric- 
tion: and, lastly, because the action 
of it depends upon the main spring 
and wheel work, the latter of which is 
apt to bedisordered, and the former 
snaps and breaks of itself. Whereas 
the new motion acts in itse!f,and_has 
no dependence on whecl-work or any 
other piece that is subject .to be 
broken; an endless screw sets the two 
chief parts in motion, which produces 
the effect of striking the hours‘and the 

uarters; and all the other; pieces are 

esignedggnly as collateral support to 
the principal ones. Hence the sim- 
plicity of construction in the new re- 
peater, and a diminution of expence. 





Mr. Anprew Brown's, (London) 
Jor Improvements in the Construction 
of a Press, for printing Books and 
other Articles, part of which may be 
applied to Presses in common use. 
VF FXHESE improvements are on the 
press itself; on the use of barrels 
or cylinders for feeding the types with 
ink; and in the loose frisket and man- 
ner of using it. Thé press is made of 
cast iron, as is also the bed which 
must be accurately faced for the types 
to lie on... A follower gives pressure 
on the types, and is fixed to the screw, 
In using this press, the cast iron bed 
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slides out below the roller or cylinder, 
which revolves round and feeds the 
types with ink. It is covered with 
flannel, or any other elastic substance, 
and then is covered with parchment 
or vellum, or other proper materials 
to prevent the ink from soaking too 
far in, and likewise to give it a spring, 
and afterwards is covered with super- 


fine woollen cloth, for the purpose of 


receiving the ink to supply the types. 
There is a large barrel or cylinder, 
and ‘also a smaller one; the formér 
having received the ink from the 
trough underneath it, the latter rolls 
on the other, and distributes or 
spreads out the ink on the face of it; 
or it may be necessary, with the small 
barrel or cylinder, occasionally to use 
a brush to distribute the ink, or lay 
the ink on the large barrel. The 
large barrel feeds the other with ink, 
and that revolves and feeds the types 
by the motion of the spindle, which 
moves the bed. Mr. B.is able to 
apply the barrels or cylinders, which 
he reckons bis principal improvement, 
to presses now jn common use, by 
means of a fiv-wheel and traddle, 
which give motion to the two barrels 
or cylinders, and distribute the ink 
over the types, to feed them with ink 
either by the motion of the hand or 
fly-wheel, or by other methods well 
known to every mechanic. whee 


FREDERICK BARTHOLOMEW Fotsey 
and Wittiam Howaarn’s, (laa 
don) for a cértaim Machine, Ynstry. 
meént, or Pen, caloulated to: prdmote 
Sacility in Writing ; and also a cep 
tain Black Writing Ink, or Compo. 
sition, the Durability whereof is not 
to be affected by Time, or change of 
Clindte. 


8 Mer pén is made éf glass, enamel, 
or Othér substance éapable of 
admitting 4 bore; the poiit is small 
and finely polished, but-thé part 
above the point is large éhoogh to 
hold as mach or moré ink than acoms 
mon writing pen. The compositicg 
is a mixture of equal parts of Franke 
fort black and fresh butter, which ig 
sméared over ‘paper and fubbed off 
after a certain time. The papér thus 
sméared is to be pressed for some 
hours, taking care to havé sheets of 
blotting paper between each of the 
sheets of black paper. Whén fit for 
usé, the paperis put between sheets 
of this blackened paper, and the upper 
shéet is to be writtey on with common 
ink, with the glass or énamel pen. By 
this method not only the copy is ob- 
tained on which you writé, but also 
two or more made by means of thé 
blackened paper. 


+ 





TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED & ECONOMIGAL SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. - 
MESS Allen and .Pepys have 


laid before this learned body 


an account of a great number of ex- 
periments, made With a view of ascer- 
taining the changes produced in at- 
mospleric air and oxygen gas by 
resplvation; from which they infer:— 

1. That the quaftity of carbonic 
acid was emitted is exactly equal, bulk 
for bulk, to the Gxygéh consumed; 
and therefore there is po reason to 
conjecture, that any water is formed 
by a union of oxygen and hydrogen 
in the lungs. 

2. Atmospheric air once entering 
the lungs returns charged with from 
8 to 8% per cent. carbonic acid gas, 
‘and wien the contacts are repeated 
almost as frequently as possible only 
10 per cent. is emitted, 


$. It appears, that a middle-sized 
inan, aged thirty-eight years, abd 
whose pulse is seventy on an average, 
gives off $02 cubical inches of cat- 
bonic acid gas from tis lungs in eleven 
minutes; and supposing the produc 
tion uniform for twetity-four hours, 
the total quantity in that period would 
be 39,584 cubical inches, weighing 
18,688 grains, the carbon in whichis 
5,363 grains, or rather more than If 
ounces troy: the oxygen cousumed in 
the samé time will be equal in volume 
to the carbonic acid gas. ‘The quan 
tity of carbonic acid gas, emitted in 


a given time, must depend much on - 


the cireumstances under which respi- 
ration is performed. ; 
4. When respitation is attended with 
distressing circumstances, there Is rea- 
son to conclude, that a pottivn of oxy- 
gen is absorbed: ant-as the oxyge® 
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decreases in quantity, perception.gra- 
dually ceases, and we may suppose, 
that life would be completely extin- 
guished on the total abstraction of 
oxygen. 

aA larger propertion of carbonic 
acid gas is formed by the human. sub- 
ject from oxygen, than frou atmos- 
pheric air. v ynee Say 

6. An easy, natural inspiration is 
from 16 to 17 cubical inches, though 
this will differ in different subjects; 
and it is supposed, that the quantity 
of carbonic acid gas, given off in a 

e:fectly natural respiration, ought to 
be reckoned at less than at a time 
when experiments are making on the 
huinan subject for. the purpose, be- 
cause in short inspirations the quantity 
of air, which has reached no farther 
than the fauces, trachea, &c. bears a 
wuch larger proportion to the whole 
mass required, than when the inspira- 
tions are deep. 

7. No hydrogen, nor any other gas, 
appears to be evolved during the pro- 
cess of respiration. 

8. The general average of the defici- 
eucy in the total amount of common 
air inspired, appears to be very small, 
amounting only to.6 parts in 1000. 

9. The experiments upoff oxygen 
gas prove, that the quantity of air re- 
maining in the lungs, and its appen- 
dages is very considerable; and that 
without .a reference to this circum- 
stance, all experiments upon sinall 
quantities of gas are liable to inac- 
curacy. 

Mr. Home has read a paper on the 
Sguatus Maximus, stating some par- 
ticalars of the dimension and confor- 
mation of the different basking sharks 
which have. been thrown on shore, in 
the course of the last year. The au- 
thor.considers this species of shark.as 
occupying an intermediate place be- 
tween the mammalia, whales, and 

‘dishes, and partaking of the characters 
of both, 

Captain Burney has stated some. 
further particulars respecting the 
floating of heavy bodies in a stream, 
and the nature of their moving fastet 
than the current. He seemed to con- 
sider the cause of allsuch motion to 
We owing to the pressure of the at- 
Mosphece. 

Mr. Cavendish, on the methods of 
Sividing mathematical instruments, 
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has proposed to substitute » palppse 
compass and microscope. for .Mr. 
Troughton's cylindrical ruler. The 
plan os offered, was illustrated by a 
drawing of the instrument, which ef-, 
fected the purpose without the neces- 
sity or risk of calculations, which al- 
most always involves errors. 





SOCIETY OF ARTS, 


R. R. Porretr has announced 
that he has succeeded in-ob- 
taining prussous (or sub-prussic) acid, 
an acid differing from prussic as sul- 
phurous does from sulphuric acid, by 
containing less oxygen. It is a most 
delicate test of the presence of silver 
in solution, and bas the singular pro- 
perty of precipitating iron of a red 
colour. It has completely proved the 
presence of oxygen in prussi¢ acid ; 
as by deoxvgenating the latter, it be- 
comes prus-ous acid, and on adding 
oxygen, it is again capable of afford- 
ing a blue precipitate of iron. 

A new process for hardening the 
surface of casts in plaister of Paris, 
lias been laid before this Society. It 
consists in boiling the cast in a solu- 
tion of one pound of alum in a pint of 
water for fifteen minates, and then 
suffering it to dry gradually for about 
a month, by which it acquires a-very 
considerable degree of hardness, so as 
to make it capable of receiving a 
polish by friction, and of thus _re- 
sembling white marble. The surface 
of the cast thus prepared may be 
cleaned from time to time without 
injury to its sharpness. 

The Duke of Norfolk has lately pre- 
sented the gold medals and premiums 
annually given by the Society, to the 
respective candidates. The follaw- 
ing were the principal prizes in Agri- 
culture :— 

To J. Christian Curwen, Esq. M.P. 
for planting in one year, 1,269,000 
larches and other forest trees, the gold 
medal. To W. M.Thackeray, M D. 
for extensive plantatians of.ash, beech, 
chesnut, elm, and other forest trees, 
the gold medal. To William Con- 
greve, Esq. for planting..74 acres of 
land with acorns and oaks, the gold 
medal. To Mr. William Salisbury, 
Brompton, for raising grass seeds, and 
preparing meadow land, the silver 
medal. To Charles Le Hardy, Bsq. 
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for Communications of the culture of 
parsnips, and their utility in feeding 
cattle, the silver medal. To the Rev. 
Jamneés Hall, for preparing from bean 
stalks a substitute for hemp, the silver 
medal. To Mr. William Lester, fora 
tnachine* for. washing potatoes and 
other esculent roots for feeding cattle, 
the silver medal. To Mr. William 
Salisbury, for a method of packing 
plants and trees, intended for exporta- 
tion, so as to préserve their vegetative 
powers for many months, 20 guineas. 





MORBICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


On the Cultivation of the common Fiar, 
as an ornamental Plant in the Flower- 
Garden. By Mr. John Dunbar, Gar- 
dener to Thomas Fairfax, Esq. 

pes object of this paper, which 

the Society will perhaps honour 
with their attention, is to bring into 
cultivation, the common flax, as an 


ornament of the flower-garden, not P 


merely as such, but with a view to the 
profit it will afford, at least to the 
servant, if not to the master. This 
plant when so cultivated, like wax aud 
honey, forms part of the natural riches 
of a country, and if it could supplant 
the cumbersome yellow dupine in our 
flower borders,.the annual revenue 
arising from it, would amount-to se- 
veral thousand pounds. 


The soil of every flower-garden is 
always rich enough to produce good 
flax; but if it is loamy rather than 
sandy, the quantity will be nearly 
double even in the fields, which can 
never be cultivated with the nieety of 
a gentleman's garden, I have observed 
the greatest crops in a loamy soil, 
tielding also an article superior in 
Quality as well as quantity; for, as 
the durability of the fibre depends in 
some measure upon its size, there can 
be no doubt the tall and vigorous 
plants are preferable to small ones. 


There is no better way of disposing- 


of this plant to render it exceedingly 
ornamental, than scattering it if ran- 
dom parcels, or little clumps, from 
ten to twenty plants, towards the back 
of the flower borders, and in the front 
of the shrubbery; for unless the sum- 
mer proves amazingly dry, it will at- 
“tain to the height of three or four feet. 
-If-a temporary edging, or summer 
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screen is wanting for any patticular 
bed, it may be also employed for this 
purpose. 

The seeds of good flax are short, 
plump, thick, very oily, and of a bright 

rown colour. he best season for 
sowing them in most gardens; is Feb, 
or the beginning of March, when the 
general crop of hardy annuals ‘are put 
in; butif the ground be sandy, znd 
naturally drv, they should be sown ig 


October or November, They require ’ 


no mofe attention than is necessary to 
other flowers, which is keeping down 
all weeds while in the seed-leaf, with 
ahoe. As soon as the seed begins to 
ripen, and the plants turn yellow, pull 
the whole up by’ the roots, and lay it 
in bundles exposed to the full sun, 
if the weather is fine, to dry com- 
pletely, then pull the heads off, and 
shake out the seeds; directly after, it 
must be laid to macerate in a ditch or 
pond, and kept under water by along 

iece of timber floating upon it.. If 
It takes above five days to perform this 
immersion, after the fifth, it must be 
examined daily, taking especial care 
that it does not lie too long. When 
the fibres are sufficiently macerated to 
separate kindly from one anéther, 
spread them out to dry upon anew 
mown meadow. When dry, it must 
again be collected into bundles, and 
either sent to the flax dresser, or pre- 
pared for spinning at home by the 
gardener’s wife. In many districts 
this operation is well understood, and if 
carefully performed, homespun finen 
made from.such faz will last twice the 
length of the time of the Irish linen, 
which is purchased at present in our 
shops. 

I believe it is a great error to pull 
the flax so green as it is commonly 
practised, and still greater to soak it 
in water before it is previously dried; 
for the fibres require twice the time 
to macerate sufficiently for separation 
in the dressing; a process by which 
they are considerably weakened. 
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THE LITERARY FUND. 


3 extend the utility of this Insti 
tution, and to impress the public 
mind with new sentiments of its im- 
portance, the council and the com- 
mittee, have thought proper “ fo m- 
terest the clergy im its behalf Anty 
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subscription is supposed to have been annually appointed, and be entitled 
at the bottom of this project, ard ac- the Ecclesiastical Committee. -To 
cordingly we find it has been resolved, preserve a uniformity and harmony 
we suppose provided the new sub- in the whole institution, this com- 
scriptions come In properly, “ That mittee must allow the inspection and 
alearned and officiating clergyman, assistance of the officers and visitors 
in distress, or an officiating clergyman of the Literary Fund; in the same 
reduced and rendered incapable of manner, and for the same purposes, 
duty, by age or infirmity, shall be con- as all other committees of the Society. 
sidered as a claimant on the Literary 1V. ‘That, to ‘prevent occasions of 
Fund; and that a provision shall be confusion and perplexity, the same 
made for such claim in the following trustees, registrers, treasurers, and ser- 
mapner:— ¢ , vants, be appointed for all the property 
I. The influence of the Society shall and business.of the Society. V. That 
be employed in promoting a subscrip- all the transactions, civil and eccle- 
tion for this purpose; the produce to siastical, of the Literary Fund, shall 
be denominated, ‘‘ The Ecclesiastical take place at the house of the Society, 
Fund.” . Life subscriptions, and an- No. 36, Gerrard-street, Westminster, 
nual subscriptions to be disposed of where the economy in behalf of. dis- 
in the same manner as the annual in- tressed literature is so rigid and scru- 
comeand funded property of the Li- pulous, that the servants only receive 
terary Fund: some permanent capital compensations; where all the offices 
being necessary to prevent those cruel are executed gratuitously; and where 
fluctuations and uncertainties inci- even the resident visitor defrays all 
dent to charities depending wholly on bis own expences. pi. 
annual subscriptions. if, That the _ Some persons think the Literary 
Society collectively and individually, Fund might extend their assistance to 
shall endeavour to induce the English /earned clergymen, without making any 
clergy universally to plead the just new arrangements or requests; and 
cause of their own order, by preaching without most absurdly exposing the 
oceasionally (in rich and populous character of an-indigent clergyman as 
parishes once iu every atl, on this an Annual Pauper ! 
most useful and most important sub- 
ject. Many of them are celebrated : 
for their benevolent exertions to esta- © WERNERIAN NATURAL HISTORY 
blish charities of inferior effect on SOCIETY» 
public happiness. It is therefore im- N R. Cuarves Stewart has laid 
possible to suppose they will hesitate before the Society a list of in- 
to assist their learned and labouring sects found in the neighbourhood of 
brethren, sinking into misery in the Edinburgh, with introductory remarks 
midst of public profusion and extra- on the study of entomology; few of 
vagance. The produce of their ex- these insects are rare, or peeuliat, 
ettions will he deposited at the Lite. though the list contains about four 
rary Fund, in a special trust appoiuted hundred species. . ; 
by themselves, and (where there can - Count de Bournon’s system of mi- 
be no patrovaye, intrigue, or flattery, neralogy, the first two volumes, 4to. 
to supersede merit) it shall be dis- witha volume of figures, were laid on 
tributed by a special committee (ap- the table, presented to the Society by 
pointed also by them). For every the author. 
clergyman affording this assistance, as The first and second parts of a de- 
often as may suit his convenience,. scription of the mineral strata of 
shall be entitled to all the privileges Clackmananshire, from the bed of the 
of a member of this Society, in the river Forth to the base of the Ochils, 





department of the Ecclesiastical Fund; have been read, illustrated by a volu- - 


incommon with the subscribers and minous and very distinct plan or sec- 
members, who in the peculiar diffi- tion of those strata, doge from actual 
cultics of the institation have borne survey; and from the register of the 
the burthe and heat of the day. J. borings and workings for coal in Mr. 
That a committee consisting of seven Erskine, of Mar's estate, in that dis- 
clergymen and seveu laymen shail be trict, communicated by Mr. .Robert 
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Bald, civil engineer at Ailoa. is.se- paratus Was driven out wi 
cond part gave a very particular ac- ' 
count of two very remarkable sééps or 
shafis inthe strata, near 1000 feet in 
depth, by means.of which the main 
coal-field of the country is divided 
anto three fields, on all which, exten- 


-sive collieries have been erected. 

Mr. P. Walker stated a curious fact 
din the history of the common eel. A 
mumber of eels, old ard young, 
were found in a subterranean pool at 
the bottom of an old quarry, which 
had been filled up, and its surface 


(Jong 


h , 
force. Atmospheric air wean de 


engaged and a few bubbles of hydro. 
gen. Almost all the potassium disap, 
peared, though it only decomposed 
part of the acid. These substances 
were changed by their reciprocal ac. 
tion into an olive grey subst 
which is a compound of pot-ash a 
of the basis of boracic acid. The 
boracie radical was separated from it 
by washing it with hot or cold water, 
That which does not dissolve js the 
radical itself, which possesses the fol- 


ploughed and cropped upwards of lowing properties:—this radical: ig 


‘twelve years since. 

The secretary read a letter from the 
Rev. Mr. Maclean, of Small Isles, 
mentioning the appearance of a vast 
sea snake, between seventy and eighty 
feet long, among the Hebrides in June 
1808. The same gentleman produced 
a-list of about 100 herbaceous plants, 
and 200 cryptogamia, found in the 
King’s Park, Edinburgh, and not enu- 
-merated as growing there, in Mr. Yal- 
den’s catalogue of plants. This list 
hhad-been communicated to the secre- 
tary by Mr. G. Don, of Forfar, late 
superintendant of the Royal Botanic 
Garden at Edinburgh. 





FRENCH NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 
N ESSRS. Gay, Lusac, and The- 
1 nard, have described their me- 
thod of decomposing the horacic acid, 
by putting equal per of potassium 
and pure vitreous boracic acid into a 
copper tube, to which a bent glass 

tube was fitted.. The copper tube was 
placed in a small furnace, and ihe ex- 
tremity of the glass tube plunged into 
a basen of quicksilver. As svon as 
the temperature «was raised to 150°, 
(Reaumur, we presume) the mixture 
became suddenly-red, much heat was 
produced, the glass broken, and al- 
most the whole of the airdn the ap- 


greenish brown; fixed and insoluble 
in water. ‘It has no taste, nor am 
action on tincture of litmus, or op 
syrup of violets. Being mixed with 
oxymuriate of pot-ash, or nitrate of 
pot-ash, and projected into a red-hot 
crucible, it entered into vivid com. 
bustion, of which the baracic acid was 
one of the products. The most cugi- 
ous and most important of all the 
phenomena ,produced by the boracie 
radical when placed in. contact with 


other bodies, are those that it presents 


with oxygen, When four grains and 
a half of boracic radical, were pro. 
jected into asilver crucible covered 
with a jar, containing a little more 
than a quart of oxygen, and the whole 
placed over quicksilver, a.most rapid 
combustion took place, and the quick- 
silver rove to about the middle.of the 
jar. The boracie radical exhibits the 
same phenomena with airs as with 
oxygen, only that the combustion jis 
less rapid. Hence it follows, that the 
boracic acid is composed of oxygep, 
and a combustible body: and that this 
substance is of a sedition nature, aod 
ought to be classed with phosphorns, 
carben, and sulphur. 
great quantity of oxygen to change it 
into boracic acid, and it previously 
passes iuto the state of a black oxyde. 





VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL, 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 


tn Hand, 


\iR Joseph Barrington, Judge of 
the High Court of Adiniralty of 
Ireland, will shortly oblige the curious 
with Historic Anecdotes and Secret 
Memgics of the Legislative Union be- 






Fc. yc. 
tween Great Britain and Ireland. 
They will comprise a view of lrish 


Afiairs from 1760, pafticularly of the 
Union, traced from its most’ remote 


causes to these of its final completion; 


It requires a. 





















1809:] 
fhe interesting era of the volunteers® 
and the rebellion, interspersed with 
characters and anecdotes never before 

blished. ‘The work wilk be embel- 
ished with a great number of por- 
traits of distinguished characters both 
of England and Ireland, all engraved 
by Heath, from original paintings or 
drawings, with fac simies of letters 
and other curious documents. 

Mr. Bowyer has lately issued a Pros- 
pectus for publishing the remaining 

rts of his Collection, relative to 

fgypt, Caraniania, and Palestine. 
The present work will consist of views 
of Turkey in Europe, including Bul- 
garia, Romania, Wallachia, Syria, the 
Islands in the Archipelago, and a cor: 
rect represeutation of the celelrated 
Temple of Jupiter Ammon, at Scivah, 
in the Desarts of Lybia, discovered in 
1792; some interesting délineations 
of the Ruins of the ‘l'emple of Diana 
at Ephesus; alarge and accurate View 
of Constantinople and its eavirons, 
comprising many views if countries 
of which there are no drawings ex- 
tant. J 

- Mr. Williamson, of the Inner Tem- 
ple, has a Treatise ready for publica- 
tion, entitled A Companion afd 
Guide to the Laws of England. This 
work comprises the most useful and 
interesting heads of the laws, viz. the 
whole law relating to parish matters, 
bills of exchange and promissory 
hotes, wills, executors, landlord and 
tenant, trade, huisdaces, master and 
servant, jurors, carriers, bankruptcy, 
apprentices, gaming, &c. &c. 

A Dane's Excursion in Britain, to 
consist of two or thrée small octavo 
voluthes, is preparing for the press, 
by Mr. Anderson, author of the Tour 
in Zealand. 

J.P. Wood, Esq, is preparing a new 
and revised edition of the Peerage of 
Scotland, by Sir Robert Douglas, of 
Glenbervie, continued to the present 
time. The first edition, published in 
1764, has now become excessively 
scarce; on that account, and to res 
cord the alterations that have taken 
place among the noble families since 
that period, it is ‘presumed is a suffi- 
cient apology for the present under- 
taking. 

A lady, not unknown to the fashion- 
able as well as literary world, is about 
to publish a novel of a superior de- 
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scription, it is reported, to the gene- 
ralitvy of such works. The subject, 
Which is historical, is highly interest- 
ing, and precepts of a moral, tendency 
are said to be very ingeniously inter- 
woven with the narrative. It is to be 
entitled ‘* The Husband and Lover.” 

Mr. G. Dyer, who has relinquished 
the idea of continuing his inquisition 
into the state of the public libraries‘in 
the country, is employed in preparing 
for the press, a complete edition of his 
Poetical Writings, in four vols. dun- 
decimo, to be published by subscrip- 
tion. 

The Dramatic Works of John Ford, 
are in the press, with an introduction 
and explanatory notes, by Henry 
Weber, Esq. 2 vals. vo. 

Miss A. M. Porter will shortly pre- 
sent to the worlda novel entitled Don 
Sebastian, or the House of Braganza, 
in four velumes.  ~ 

Messts. Rees and Curtis, booksel- 
lers, of Plymout':, have announced @ 
new edition of Prince’s Werthies of 
Devonshire. ‘ : 

A new edition is printing in. 10 
vols. foolscap 8vo0. of the Novels and 
er pete Works of Daniel De 

rod. 

A New Life of Torquato Tassn is 
said to be in forwardness; containing 
his letters, and illustrations of his writ- 
ings, and also memoirs of some of his 
contemporaries. i 

A Life of the late patriotic and clas- 
sical Earl of Charlemont, engages 
Mr. Francis Hardy, who will intro- 
duce, in the course of it, a view of the 
affairs of Ireland during a very inter- 
esting and important period. 

Mr. Walter Nicol, designer of gar- 
dens, bot-houses, &c. author of the 
Forcing Fruit aud Kitchen Gardener, 
the Practical Planter, &c. has in-the 
press a work entitled, The Villa Gar- 
den Directory, or Monthly Index of 
Works dove in Town and Viila-Gar- 
dens, Shrubberies and Parterres ; with 
hints on the treatment of shrubs and 
‘flowers usually kept in the green- 
reom, the lohby, and the drawing- 
room. . 

Benwell bas in the press a new edi- 
tion of Xenophon’s Memorabilia; to 
which it is intended te add, Socratis 
Apologia, and the notes of the last 
edition of Schereider, omitting the 
latin version. ' ees 
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Sir George Stewart Mackenzie, of 
Coul, Bart. has in the Press a Trea- 
tise on the Diseases and Management 
of Sheep, with introductory remarks 
on the anatomical structure, and an 
appendix containing documents,. ex- 
hibiting the value of the Merino 
breed, and their progress jn Scot- 
land. 

Splendid editions of Mr. Scott's 
Poems of Marmion, and the Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, with embellish- 
ments from the pencil of Westall, will 
be published in a few weeks. 

Mr. Fenton designs te publish a se- 
ries of Tours through North and South 
Wales, which are to be embellished 
with views of the principal seats and 
ruins scattered through that principa- 
lity; which are generally to be drawn 
by SirR.C. Hoare. The first of these 
(a tour through Pembrokesbire) will 
soon appear in a quarto volume. 

Fuller's Worthies, Purchase’s Pil- 
grims, and Hakluyt’s Voyages, will be 
shortly republished. 

Dr. Burney is engaged (for the use 
principally of young men designed as 
officers in the navy) on a System of 
Nautical Education. 

Miss Starke will shortly publish an 
elegant little volume, containing some 
beantiful translations from tlie Italian 
of Carlo Maria Maggi. 

In the press, Memoirs of the Life 
of Colonel Wardle, with an improved 
likeness in chalk ; including Thoughts 
on the State of the Nation, and the 
final issue of the present critical junc- 
ture: with the public spirit of 1809, 
as displayed in the various patriotic 
proceedings throughout the empire; 
and enumerating those gentlemen who 
were most conspicuous in voting 
thanks to Mr. Wardle, &c. excited by 
his inquiry into the conduct of the 
late Commander-in Chief. By W. 
Hamilton Reid. 

Mr. Francis Baily has in the press, 
a continuation of his Treatise on the 
Doctrine of Interest and Annuities, a 
work, which will comprise the whole 
doctrine-of life anpuities and assu- 
rances. The author proposes to ex- 


hibit a more complete analysis of this 
science than has ever yet been given. 
He has deduced a more correct set of 
formule, as well as more simple and 
easy rules for the solution of the va- 
rious. problems connected with this 
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subject. An account of the seyerah-: 
insurance companies now existing, 
with remarks on their comparative 
advantages, &c. will likewise appear 
in the course of the work. 


—_—_—_——_—_—— 
ARTS, SCIENCES, &e, —- 

- Mr, Bisset; of Birmingham, has pro. 
duced an elegant medal of L.G.War, 
dle, Esq. M.P. with accompanying 
mottos. . 

The monument intended to he fais, 
ed to perpetuate the immortal memo. 
ry of the celebrated John Locke, it jg 
said, begins to meet with considerable 
encouragement. from noblemen 
scntlemen of the first distinction, in 
admivers of that great and geod map 
have still an opportunity of contrihuty 
ing towards the completion of this 
national object. The efforts of Mr. 
Locke, which have so considerably, 
enlarged the happiness and dignity of 
the human wine: surely cannot re. 
main even apparently neglected, 
Every subscriber of two guineas and 
upwards, will be presented with an 
engraving of the monument; and sub- 
scribers of five guineas will receive a 
medal, with the head of Locke on 
one side, and on the reverse an exact 
representation of the monument. To 
subscribers of ten guineas, a similar 
medal will be presented in silver. 

To prevent the effects of poisonof 
Jead, the physicians and surgeons of 
the Bath Hospital have ordered. the 
following cautions, to be made public, 
to be observed particularly by prin. 
ters or compositors, plumbers, gla- 
ziers, painters, and other artificers:=— 
‘“‘To maintain the strictest _temper- 


. 


ance, respecting distilled spirits,which 


had better be altogether forborne. To 
pay the strictest attention to cleanli- 
ness ; and never, when it can be avoid- 
ed, to daub their hands with paint; 
and particularly never to eat theit 
meals, or go to rest, without washing 
their hands and face. Not. to.eat of 
drink in the room or place wherein 
they work, and much less to suffer any 
food or drink to remain exposed to 
the fumes or dust of the metal, in the 
rooms or warehouses, As the clothes 
of persons in this line (painters parti; 
cularly) are generally observed to be 
much soiled with colours they use, i 
is regommended to them to perform 


— 
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:- work in frocks of ticking, which 
oe betrequently washed, aud conve- 
niently laid aside, when the workmen go 
fo their meals, and again put on when 


y resume their work. Every business 

sich can, in these branches, should 
be performed with gloves on the 
hinds ; and woollen or worsted gloves 
are recommended, as they niay be of- 
fen washed, as they should always be 
ifter being soiled with paint, or even 
by much rubbing against the metal. 
Caution is necessary in mixing, or 
éven in unpacking, the dry colorus, 
that the fine powder does not get into 
their mouths, or be drawn in by. the 
breath. A crape covering over the 
face might be of service, but care 
should be taken to turn always the 
same side towards the face, and to 
clean or wash it frequently. All arti- 
ficers should avoid touching lead when 
hot; and this caution is especially ne- 
cessary for printers or compositors, 
who have often lost the use of their 
limbs by handling the types when 
drying by the fire, after being washed. 
Glaziers’ putty should never be made 
or moulded by the hand. An iron 
pestle and mortar would work the in- 
gredients together, at least equally 
well, and without hazard. If any 
person, in any of the above employ- 
ments, should feel pain in the bowels, 
with costiveness, they should imme- 
diately take twenty drops of laudanum, 
and when the pain is abated, two table 
spoonfuls of castor oil, or an ounce of 
the bitter purging salt, dissolved in 
wart camomile tea. If this does not 
succeed, 2 pint, or two pints, of warm 
soap suds should be thrown upas a 
clyster. Asa preventive, two or three 
tea-spoonfuls of sallad oil, taken ina 
small cup of gruel, are likely to be of 
service, if taken daily and steadily 
pursued. 
’ Athreshing machine has been in- 
vented by a blacksmith at Nutthury, 
in West Lothian, Scotland. The 
draught of the horses and the move- 
ment of the machine, are made equal 
by a rope and rollers, which makes 
the machine equivalent to one driven 
by water, 

Precaution.—A correspondent re- 
commends the taking of a tea-spoonful 
of Peruvian bark, or Rhatany-root, in 
4 teacup full of milk, as a useful and 

utary. preventive from the damp 

Usiveasar Maa. Vou. XL 
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and pernicious effects which rains may’ 
occasion; to be persevered in for twelve 
mornings fasting. 

Our late improvements in Horti- 
culture, have furnished the tables of 
the higher orders with three new 
seeds, viz. 1. A new enormous coss 
lettuce, which grows 18 inches high, 
and above two feet round. -‘It is far 
sweeter, crisper, and whiter than any 
former sort; it grows rapidly, turns 
in soon, and is almost all heart. 2; -A: 
new purple brocoli, of equal superi- 
ority; its heads are as large as a cauli< 
flower ; it stands low, and grows very 
quick; its flavour is most delicious, 
and its colour, when on table, capti- 
vating. 3. A new eastern cucumber, 
which brings wonderful frpit, often: 
nearly two feet long, strait, and finely 
shaped, of the deepest green, and its 
flavour is rich beyond description, 


In the pppicalseres communications 
by the Cork Institution, there is, 
among other articles, a very impor- 
tant one from the Earl of Shannon, sta- 
ting the expence and produce of three 
acres of hemp at Castlemartyr, by 
which his lordship had a clear profit 
of 1004. 2s. 6d. 


On Coffers, Rockets, Infernals, Fire 
Devils, Catamarans, &c. © From:the 
Naval Chronicle.-The construction 
of the famous or, rather infamous. cof- 
fers, is so well understood throughout 
the country, that any attempt to de- 
scribe them here would be highly su- 
perfluous; but it may not be equally 
well known, that the sub-marine 
bomb, or coffer, was first used as a 
resource by the Ainericans, at a time 
when their coasts were exposed to 
wanton depredations from any frigate 
that chose to anchor in their rivers; 
and that, even under those circum- 
stances, they have never been openly 
er eery The first allusion to them 

y Lord Stanhope, in parliament, was 
received with rror and derision, 
though the man who afterwards was 
cherished in England, was at that 
time on his road to Paris. On the 
arrival of this notable projector in that 
capital, he is said instantly to have 
submitted to the minister of marine 
the following proposal;—that pro- 
vided he were assisted by two priva- 
teers and fifty resolute men, he would 
engage to destroy ima few nights the 

3 Y 3 
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largest fleet that ever lay at Spithead, 
ant that too with scarcely a shadow 
of danger to the persons employed. 
He then proceeded to develope bis 
plan, which, according to his declara- 
tion, would enable any ore brave man 
{rufian) at little or no hazard, under 
cover of night, so to place his sub- 
marine bomb, or coffer, as to insure 
the blowing up into fragments the 
crew and hull of the largest ship that 
ever floated! How base! how horri- 
ble! hew revolting is such a proposal 
to.every noble principle in our na- 
ture! Eight hundred brave men buried 
in sleep, hurled to eternity, by one 
crafty murderous rufian! No wonder 
that Décres, a man who has the credit 
of having fought an action that co- 
vered him with glory, turned shudder- 
ing with horror from the proposal. It 
is said, that no sooner had he beard 
it, than quitting the apartment, he 
angrily uttered this memorable reply, 
*“ Go, Sir, your genius to the Alge- 
rines may be acceptable, but now 
learn, that France has not yet aban- 
doned the ocean.” 

It would certainly be matter of cu- 
Tious inquiry, were it possible to de- 
velope the hidden springs which ac- 
tuated the decisions of men filling 
high and responsible offices in differ- 
entkingdoms. In this particular case, 
we see the first, or rather sole Lord of 
the Admiralty im- France; (where we 
might reasonably imagine that every 
project for the destruetion.of mari- 
time establishments would be readily 
embraced). turning -with just indigna- 
tion from the very identical invention, 
that is received by the English ad- 
tmiralty with joy and exultation, Good 
God! from what does this proceed? 
Surely not from a deficiency of hu- 
manity? Yet when we see men-obvi- 
ously go out of their way, stooping 
from thei lofty station to superintend 
the construction of such detestable 
machines, what are we to infer? Is it 
not still in the memory of every one, 
that even the great mind of Mr. Pitt, 
while gorgetl with power, was em- 
ployed in bringing to perfection, these 
murderous machines? Will it ever be 
forgotten that delicate and noble fa- 
milies were assembled at Deal to wit- 
ness the experimental effects of these 
frightfil explosions?’ Well might the 
astonished tar etelaim, ‘* Guy For i 
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got afloat /” and well might serious 
poeta on all that has Hel urged 


against the employment of incendj. 


aries; and with all due deferen 
the patriotism of Mr. Pitt, it will ahd 


ly admit of a query, whether the 
energy of his eloquence would not 
bave been heard dooming to execra- 
tion any similar scheme for blowi 

up him and his relatives in the Castle 
of Walmer. If the patronage of such 
machines does in reality emanate from 
the admiralty, and not as some sur. 
mise from higher authority, then the 
inhumanity and impolicy of the a 
tion are still more extraordinary; for 
it is scarcely to be credited, that the 
naval Jords, at least, should give their 
assent to such practices. Lord Mul- 
grave, the first commissioner, is said 
to bea man of humanity, and those 
selected from the navy stand high in 
the profession ; here then at once is a 
majority, and yet we see these prac- 
tices continued; not. only continued, 
but, if reports may be credited, con. 
siderably extended. Scarcely. had the 
impracticahility of the coffer war 
been apparently demonstrated, than 
the ardent minds of our schemers were 
directed to rockets; with these wea. 


pons, it has been contended, a com. - 
.mon trawl-boat might be made su- 


perior in power to the largest o 

nent; for that, by discharging flights 
into the sails or hull of her antagonist, 
in spite of her seamen's exertions, she 
must shortly be reduced to ashes! 
But coffers and rockets, bad as they 
are, are nothing to: what may be ex- 
pected: a vast current of genius is now 
directed to the practicability of de, 
stroying powerful ships in every di, 
rection, which of course will nosooner 
be brought to perfection, than be 
adopted by the enemy. All that have 
yet appeared are hut mere runners 
from the great fleet of inventions now 
on its passage. As to explosion craft, 
they are nothing new} withthe French 
they are infernals, as well as coffers, 
and aturally expected by @ nation 
that accuses us of employing them in 
the streets of Paris. Moah's ark; it 


_has been said, never contained such 3 


diversity of forms and natures, as the 
fleet alluded to will offer. Water 
worms and fite devils are among 
them; in fact it seemsall the elements 
have been put in astate of strict re 
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sition. Thunder and lightning are 
‘wre playthings in the hands of these 
modern foves: even winds and tides, 
formerly the friends of the seaman, 
are now to be combined for his de- 
struction, and no one on earth can 
tell where this astonishing infatuation 
willend. But if conjecture may ‘be 
attended to, a great revolution is about 
to take place in maritime skill and 
machinery. Battles in future may be 
fought under water: our invincible 
ships of the line may give place to 
horrible and unknown structures, our 
frigates to catamarans, our pilots to 
divers, our hardy, dauntless tars, to 
sub-marine assassins, coffers, rockets, 
catamarans, infernals, water worms, 
and fire devils. - How honourable! 
how fascinating is such an enumera- 
tion! how glorious, how fortunate 
fur Britain are discoveries like these | 
How worthy of* being adopted by a 
people, made wanton by naval vic- 
tories, whose empire are the seas. 





’ France. 


The perusal of the report by Messrs. 
Fourcroy, Deyewx, and Vauquelin, 
on a Memoir of M. Berthollet jun. 
entitled, “‘ Ipquiries concerning the 
reciprocal Action of Sulphur and 
Charcoal,” has induced Dr. John 
New to publish an opinion, which he 
has for some years entertained, that 
charcoal and hydrogen are modifica- 
tions of one and the same substance, 


. orthat hydrogen is the base of char- 


coal, Should this opinion, the result 
various experiments and observations, 
be confirmed, an important and ex- 
tensive field will be opened to the 
scientific world. The pabulum of 
plants, and the origin of that immense 
quantity of carbonaceous matter, an- 
Dually produced in the vegetable king- 
dom, would thus easily and satisfac- 
torily be accounted for, as originating 
ftom water alone. 


Holland. 


- Inthe late inundations near Loenen, 
in the district of the Upper Betewe, 
was discovered the right hip-bone 
of an clephant, measuring from the 
#5 pubis, to the end of the hip, three 


feet and a half (Rhynland measure) of 
which a drawing was taken on the 
spot, by the scientific Mr. H. Hoogens. 
A double tooth, her with some 
other bones, belonging to that species 
of animal have been found on the 
same spot. 


A curious and genuine specimen of - 


the labours of Laurens Jansz, com- 
monly called Laurens Coster, the ori- 
ginal ihventor of the art of printing, 
was advertised to be sold by auction 
on the 20th of April last, by Haak, 
bookseller, of Leyden. This valuable 
piece of antiquity consists of a wooden 
printing form, in excellent perserva- 
tion. It is about three inches long, 
two inches broad, and three quarters 
of an inch thick; upon which an en- 
tire page of a Latin Horarium has 
been cut in inverted characters, At 
the same time was to be disposed of, 
a genealogical table, written upon 
very old parchment, but perfectly 
legible, of the progeny of Laurens, 
by whom it seems this document has 
been preserved since the 15th century, 
and handed down to each succeeding 
generation. This genealogy com- 
mences with the daughter of Laurens 
Coster, who published the first printed 
impression in 1441, and close with 
her descendants about the year 1585. 
Italy. 

At the villa of the Count Moroni, 
near Rome, were lately discovered the 
tombs of the ancient Roman families 
of the Manlii. They were found to 
contain two statues, five busts of an 
urn, all in tolerable preservation, and 
distinguished by the name of Manlius. 
Two skeletons dug up at the feet of 
these statues, still had rings upon 
their fingers. Close to the skeleton 
of a female, named Agathonia, were 
found the shell of an egg, an oil 
bottle, a broken mirrér, and a Iamp. 
Upon this lamp was represented Tar- 
guin, carrying a dagger in his hand, 
‘at the moment he was going to violate 
Lucretia. Baron Hasselin, minister 
from the King of Bavaria, to the 

“Holy See, has purchased these valu- 
able relics, which are at least tw 
thousand years old. 
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MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 


The late Mr. Ricuarp Goucu 
the Antiquary. ’ 


ICHARD, son and heir to Harry 

Gough, Esq. fifth son of Sir 
Harry Gough, of Perry-hall, Stafford- 
shire, was born October 21, 1735, in 
a large house in Winchester-street, 
London, on the scite of the monastery 
of Austin Friars, founded by Humfry 
de Bobun, Eari of Hereford and 
Essex,.1253; and received the first 
rudiments of Latin under the tuition 
of —— Barnewitz, a Courlander, who 
taught at the same time the ‘sons of 
several eminent merchants in the city. 
On his death, he was committed to 
the instruction of the Rev. Roger 
Pickering, one of the most learned, 
most imprudent, and most ill-treated, 
of the dissenting ministers of his time; 
having received his education at Tri- 
nity college, Cambridge, but by an 
injudicious early marriage he fore- 
went many advantages, and quitting 
the establishment did not improve his 
situation. On his death, May 18, 
1755, Mr. Gough finished bis Greek 
studies under Mr. Samuel Dyer, the 
friend of Johnson, and contemporary 
literary characters. On the death of 
his father, he was admitted, Jul 
1752, fellow commoner of Bene't col- 
lege, Cambridge, where his relations, 
Sir Henry Gough and his brother 
John, had before studied under Dr. 
Mawson, afterwards ee of Chi- 
chester and Ely. The college tutor, 
1752, was Dr. John Barnadiston, af- 
terwards master, who married a niece 
to the widow of the celebrated Dr. 
Conyers Middleton, and died 1778, 
Jeaving an only daughter, since mar- 
ried to the Rev. Mr. Yates, son of Dr. 
Yates, rector of Solihull, county of 
Warwick, where his son is now resi- 
dent and curate. His private tutor 
was the Rev. John Cott, fellow of the 
house, son to the town-clerk of Lynne, 
and afterwards rector of Broxted, 
Essex, where he. died 1781, having 
married a niece of the late Dr. Keene, 
Bishop of Chester. Under the private 
tuition of the three excellent scholars 
before mentioned, Mr. Gough early 
imbibed a taste for classical literature 
and antiquities; and it is not to be 


wondered that his connection with a 
college, eminent for producing a suc- 
cession of British Antiquaries, inspired 
him with a strong propensity to the 
study of our national antiquities. 
Here was first planned the British 
Topography, published in 1768, in 
one 4to. volume, improved in two of 
the same size 1780, and since aug. 
mented to a third, and ready for the 
press. From Cambridge he made his 
first excursion to Croyland and Petez.. 
borough; and continued these pursuits 
eyery year to various parts of the 


kingdom, taking notes, which, on his. 


return, were digested into a form, 
which furnished materials for the new 
edition of Camden's Britannia, the 
result of twenty years excursions. In 
1767, he was elected fellow of. the 
Society of Antiquaries of London; 
and, by the partiality of the late wor- 
thy president, Dr. Milles, Dean of 
Exeter, was, on the death of Dr. Gre- 
gory Sharpe, master of the Temple, 
nominated director of the same so- 
ciety, 1771; which office he held till 
December 12, 1797, when he quitted 
the society altogether. He was chosen 
fellow of the Royal Society of London, 
1775; but quitted that society ih'1795. 

He drew up the history ‘of the So- 
cjety of Antiquaries of London, pre- 
fixed to the first volume of their Ar- 
chgolegia, 1770; and in the succeed- 
ing volumes of that collection, whose 
publication he superintended, are 
various articles drawn up, or com- 
municated, by him. Accounts of 
several plates in the ‘* Vetusta Monu- 
menta” of the same society bear his 
signature. . 

He opened a correspondence with 
the Gentleman's Magazine in 1767; 
and, on the death of his fellow-col- 
legian Mr. Duncombe, 1786, he oc- 
casionally communicated reviews of 
literary publications to that valuable 
miscellany. If he criticised with 
warinth and severity certain innova- 
tions attempted in church and state, 
he wrote his sentiments with sincerity 
and impartiality, in the fulness of a 
heart deeply impressed with a sense 
of the excellence and happiness of the 
English constitution both in church 
and state, 
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In 1773, he formed a design of a 
new edition of Camden's Britannia; 
which he was seven years translating 
and printing, and which was published 
in three volumes, folio, 1789. 


Being on a visit at Poole, and hear- 
ing of the difficulties under which Mr. 
Hutchins laboured respecting his His- 
tory of Dorset, he set on foot a sub- 
scription, and was the means of 
bringing into light a most valuable 
County History, which he superin- 
tended through the press, whence it 
jssued in two vols. folio, 1774. Its 
author did not live to see it completed; 
but his daughter having been enabled 
to proceed to Bombay, and form a 
happy connection with a gentleman 
40 whom she had long been engaged, 
General Bellasis, in grateful return to 
the memory of his father-in-law, at 
his own expense set on foot a new 
edition of the History of Dorset, and 
Mr. Gough contributed his assistance 
to this second edition twenty years 
after the first. Except Thomas's re- 
publication of Dugdale’s Warwick- 
shire, and the paltry republications of 
Burton's Leicestershire and Philpot's 
Kent by Whittingham of Lynne, and 
Thoroton's Nottinghamshire by Thros- 
by, not much superior, this is the 
first instance of a County History at- 
taining a second edition. 


Having purchased the collections 
of Mr. T. Martin, he put out an im- 
proved “* History of Thetford, 1779,” 
Ato. with plates, from views taken by 
Capt. Grose, who accompanied him 
in the snowy season, 1778. Having 
also purchased the plates of the me- 
dals, coins, and great seals, executed 
by the celebrated Simon, and first 
published by Vertue, 1753, he gave a 
new and enlarged edition of them, 
1780. He assisted Mr. Nichols in his 
“Collection of Royal and Noble 
Wills 1780;" and wrote the preface. 
He superintended the printing of Dr. 
Nash's “ Collections for a History of 
Worcestershire,” in two vols. folio, 
1781; a short supplement to which 
has since been published. : 

In 1786, he published the first vo- 
lume of the Sepulchral Monuments 
of Great Britain, in a splepdid folio; 
in 1796 the second; and F | 1799, the 
introduction, which completes the 
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work, In 1794, he published an ac- 
count of the beautiful Missal presented 
to HenryV I. by the Duchess of Bedford, 
which Mr. Edwards, bookseller in 
Pall-Mall, purchased at the Duchess 
ot Portland's sale, and sti! possesses. 

In Mr. Nichols's ** Bibliotheca To- 
pographica,” the design of which he 

oth suggested and forwarded, several - 
essays bear his name, and he assisted 
in the copious, well-digested, and ac- 
curate ‘ [listory of Leicestetshire;” 
undertaken and conducted with a per- 
severance which would bathe conun 
county historians. 

Young as Mr. Gough was at his 
father’s death, being only 16, his first 
care was to establish a noble library. 
To him the well-stored shop of Tom 
Payne at the Mews'-gate, and the auc- 
tion rooms of the two Sams, Baker 
and Paterson, had beauties transcend- 
ently beyond all the alluring scencs 
of dissipation. 

In Angust 1774, he married 
Anne, the daughter of Thomas Hall, 
Esq. of Golding, Herts, having just 
before by the death of -his mother 
come into full possession of the house 
at Enfield, with the large estate ‘be- 
queathed him by his, father. Mr. 
Gough was a pleasant and easy. com- 
panion, condescending to all, and to 
the poor, a father, friend, and pro- 
tector, His Sepulchral Monuments 
alone, to pass over his inferior works, 
were sufficient to perpetuate his fame 
asawriter; but in this he received 
much assistance from several great 
men and connossieurs. ‘To effect a 
second edition of this wark, and to 
obtaiv an ample store of additional 
drawings by the first artists, he spared 
neither trouble or expense. 

From a long and severe illness 
which was his last, Mr. Gough was 
released without an apparent struggle 
on the 20th of Feb. 1809, and was 
buried on the 28th, in the church 
og of Wormley, Herts,which church 

e had devoutly frequented several 
years. 

By his last will, Mr. Gough has 
given to the University of Oxford, 
all his. printed books and manuscripts 
on Saxon and Northern Literature, 
for the use of the Saxon Professor. 
What relates to British Topogra- 
phy, with fourteen volumes of Sepul- 
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ehral and other Monuments in France, 
are to be placed in the Bodleian 
Library, in a building adjoining the 
picture gallery, says | The ‘Antiqua- 
rian's Closet. To Mr. Nichols he has 
left his interleaved sct of the Gentle- 
war's Magazine, and that of the 
Anécdotes of Mr. Bowyer, with 10002, 
im money, and to his six daughters 
1007. each. His legacies exceeding 
30,0004 are all to be paid without 
deduction for the stamps. For Mrs, 
Gough who survives him, a life in- 
terest is secured in the whole of his 
property. ‘ 

Among the annuities he has left, 
ene reftects the highest credit on his 
memory. The late Mr. Barneveldt, 
bequeathed 100/. a year in the short 
annuities among ten poor men and 
women of Enfield, not receiving alms 
from the parish. The short annuities 
elosed in 1807, and this source of 
bounty ceased, when Mr. Gough, 
though wholly unconnected with Mr. 
Barncveldt, otherwise than as a neigh- 
bour, voluntarily gave the like sum 
to each of the annuitants, and after- 
wards made provision in his will that 
the annuities be paid as long as 
eae individual shall survive. ‘This 
action. in a corrupt age when many 
cosporations and trustees are “* de- 
xourisg widows’ houses, and for a 
pretence making long prayers,” is 
twuly christian and philanthropic. 





Davin Barcray, Esq. 
ne ee gentleman paid the debt of 


nature but a few wecks since, in 
the Sist year of his age, at Waltham- 
stow, in Essex. He was the only 
surviving grandson of Robert Bar- 
elay, of Urie, author ot the celebrated 


‘Apology for the Quakers. He was 


bred to business in the city of Lon- 
dow, and was long at the head of a 
most extensive house in Cheapside, 
chiefly engaged in the American 
trade, avd the affairs of which he 
closed at the commencement of the 
Revolution. -He was, at that time, as 
mueh distinguished by his talents, 
kuowlhedge, integrity, and power, as 
a merchant, as he has ever since in 
xetirement by his patriotism, philan- 
thropy, and muuificence. His bene- 
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volent heart continued active in his 
retreat. He distributed his ample 
fortune in the most sublime-ways— 
Instead of making all those persons 
whom he loved dependent on his fy. 
ture bounty, as expectants at his 
death, he became, himself, the exe. 
cutor of his own will; ang by the most 
munificent aid to all his relatives, 
he not only laid the foundation, ‘but 
lived to see the maturity of all those 
establishments which now give such 
importance to his family. Nor was it 
ne to his relations that this sea. 
sonable friendship was given, but to 
the young men whom he had bred ig 
his mercantile house, of whose virtus 
ous dispositions he appreved, 

Some of the most eminent mer. 
chants in the city of London are proud 
to acknowledge the gratitude they owe 
to David Barclay, for the means of 
their first introduction to life, and for 
the benefit of his counsel and counte- 
nance in their early stages of it. It 
is a proof of the sagacity of his patron- 
age that he had very few occasions to 
repent of the protection he had con- 
ferred. And the uninterrupted hap- 
piness he enjoyed for many years in 
the midst of the numerous connec- 
tions he had reared, held out a lively 
example and lesson to others of the 
value of a just and well-directed bene: 
ficence. His virtue was not limited 
to his relatives, to his friends, to his 
sect, to his country, or to the colour 
of his species—he was a man of the 
warmest afiections, and therefore loved 
his family and friends—he was a pa- 
triot, and therefore preferred his owa 
country to all others; but he was a 
Christian, and felt for the human 
race. No man, therefore, was ever 
more active than David Barelay in 
promoting whatever might ameliorate 
the condition of man: largely endow- 
ed by Providence with the means, 
he felt it to be his duty to set great 
examples. And when an argument 
was set up against the emancipation 
of the negroes from slavery, “that 
they were too ignorant and barbarous 
for freedom,” he resolved to demon- 
strate the fallacy of the imputation. 
Having had an estate in Jamaica fall 
to him, h termined, at the expense 
of 10,0002 to emancipate the whole 
gang (as they are termed) of slaves. 
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He did this with his usual prudence source of comfort, and even of inde- 


ll as generosity. He sent out 
pe be 1 Jamaica, and made him 
hire 2 vessel, in which they were all 
transported to America, where the 
Jittle community was established in 
various handicraft trades: the meim- 
bers of it prospered under thé bles- 
sing of his care, and lived to shew 
that the black skin inclosed hearts as 
full of gratitude, and minds as capa- 
ble of improvement, as that of the 

dest white. Such was the con- 
duct of this English merchant! His 
own manners were simple, his hos- 
pitality large, and his charities uni- 
yersal. He founded a House of In- 
dustry near his own residence on such 
solid principles that, though it cost 
him.1500/. for several years, he suc- 
ceefd in his object of making it a 


pendence, to all the  well-disposed 
families of the poor around. Nothi 
could surpass the tranquillity of +his 
last moments. He was composed, 
cheerful, and resigned. -He had se 
struggle with life: he rather ceased to 
live, than felt the pang of death, 

Mr. Barclay’s acts of benevolence, 
though discriminate, were_never de~ 
graded by the narrowness of religious 
distinction. He was married twice. 
He had but one daughter by his first 
marriage, who was married to Richard 
Gurney, Esq. of Norwich. She was 
a most beautiful and benevolent we- 
man, every way worthy of such @ 
father. She died some years ago, 
leaving issee Hudson Garney, Esq. 
Fe the wife of Sampson Hanbury, . 

sq. 
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LITTLE THEATRE, HAYMARKET. 


VESDAY, May 30—The Co- 
T vent-Garden company closed the 
season this evening. The following 
address, upon the occasion, was 
spoken by Mr. Young, and received 


with the greatest applause by a bril- th 


liant and crowded audience -— 
“ Ladies and Gentlemen, 


“JT am desired by the proprietors of 


Govent-Garden theatre, to offer you 
their most grateful acknowledgments 
for the kind and liberal patronage 
you have afforded them during this 
most trying and distressing season. 
The weight of their obligation is the 
more sensibly felt, as they are aware 
{though every exertion has been used) 
the attraction of novelty has been, in 
a great measure, wanting—Next year, 
however, they hope the deficiency in 
theatrical amusements will be amply 
supplied. Their newgheatre is now 
covered in. Owing to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the times, they have 
encountered the greatest difficulties, 
and gone to an unprecedented ex- 
pease in procuring the best materials 
necessary. for the structure of so large 
a building; but ftom the indefatigable 
exertions of all concerned in the un- 
dertaking, they have now the heart- 
telt satisfaction of assuring you, that 
the New Theatre-Royal, ia Covent- 


Garden, will be opened for your en- 
tertainment on Monday, the 11th of 
September. 

** The chief ambition of the pro- 
prietors has been to consult the com- 
fort and convenience of .the audience; 
and they trust that, when completed, 
e New Theatre will receive the en- 
viable sanction of your approbatioa, 
and be deemed worthy of the metro- 
pe of the British empire. The per- 
ormers, likewise, ladies and gentle- 
man, beg leave to return their most 
grateful thanks to a kind and indulgent 
public, and, till we meet oa our New 
Stage, the company humbly take theic 
leave.” 

The comedy of Rule a Wife and 
have a Wife was performed on Mon- 
day, May 29, for the benefit of Mr. 
Lewis, who played the part of the 
Copper Captain The house. was ex- 
tremely crowded, as it was known that 
this favourite actor had determiued 
to close his long and distinguished 
theatrical career with that performe- 
ance.. He performed the part with 
his usual excellence, spirit, and yiva- 
city; and if in his fatewel address tre 
bad not informed the audience he had 
been six and thirty. years apan the 
London stage, he might very. well 
have been taken for a manof six and 
thirty. At the end of the: play Mr. 
Lewis came forward amidst an un- 
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bounded tumult of applause, and evi- 
dently agitated to the highest degree ; 
at length when silence was obtained, 
be informed the audience he was ad- 
dressing them for the last time. (No! 
No! No! was called out from every 
part of the hause/. 
“ Ladies and Gentlemen, 

“Tam addressing you for the last 
time, but such are my feelings at this 
moment, E would willingly decline it, 
but gratitude and duty calls me for- 
ward, and | will go through it.” Mr. 
L. then went on to state, that in six 
and thirty years he had been the 
servant of the public, it was a heart- 
felt gratification to him, in this the 
moment of his dramatic death, he 
bad never once incurred their dis- 
pleasure. The fostering kindness of 
the public to his earliest efforts, as 
well as their indulgence to his last 
appearance, would be cheerful reflec- 
tions to the reniainder of his days. 
“ Ladies and gentlemen, I must now, 
with most respectful gratitude, and 
(if Emay be permitted to say) with 
sincere affecticn, bid you farewel for 
ever.” 

Rule a Wife and have a Wife, has 
been since repeated, for the purpose 
ef giving Mr. Jones an opportunity 
of performing Mr. Lewis's character 
of the Copper Captain He supported 
the character throughout with great 
liveliness and spirit, and bids fair to 
prove an excellent substitute for 
Lewis. Mr. Young was also highly 
respectable in the character of Leon, 
and received the most marked appro- 
bation. The only new performer, 
was a Mr. Smith, from thé York the- 
atte, who plaved the Duke—a cha- 
racter certainly that does not afford 
great opportunity for the display of 
talent; but we cannot say: that Mr. 
Smith promises to be a great acqui- 
sition to the company. Allowances, 
however, must be made for a firs€ 
appearance, and perhaps he may have 
other opportunities for making a more 
fuvourabfe impression. Mrs. Glover 
was the Estifania of the night, and 
Mrs. St. Ledger played the part of 
Margaretta. Upovo the whole, the 
performance went off with great spirit, 
and excited the mirth and good hu- 
mour of a numerous and genteel an- 
dience. ‘The afterpiece was Plot and 
Counterplot. 


LYCEUM, STRAND, 

The Drury-Lane ‘company ¢on. 
cluded their season with A ee Her ui 
Law; and the farce of the Mayor 
Garratt. At the end of the play Mr, 
Wroughton delivered the Oilwi 
address; which. was received with 
marked applause :— 


This last night of performance, fq. 
diés and gentlemen, demands otir an. 
nual address of thanks—but so pecu- 
liarty involved in calamity as the 
performers have been from the de- 
struetion of both theatres this winter, 
(which was hearly reducing many of 
the adherents of the stage into um- 
common difficulties and distress) we 
are anxiously apprehensive lest our 
expressions prove inadequate to oar 
feelings on this occasion. ‘The cila- 
mity, which was truly grievous to our 
brethren of Covent-Garden theatre, 
became trebly so to the Drury-Lane 
company, for where, in the first in- 
stance, some relief could be admini- 
stered, in the latter searcely any could. 
be obtained. Hopeless and drea' 
was our situation for some weeks, until 
our appeal to Earl Dartmouth, the 
Lord Chamberlain, who f gang! 
listened to our distress, and with the 
greatest kindness (which must ever be. 
remembered by ‘the actors), gave us 
his sanction and permissionto advance 
forward on our account, and from 
the liberality of the public, and the 
kind intervention of the proprietors 
of the Opera House and the Lyceum, 
we have, in some measure, thus 
sustained our misfortunes. 


By your generosity we have been 
enabled to keep united, and we again 
look forward with confidence in the 
hope of a continuation of public fa- 
vour, assuring you wherever our future 
destiny shall place us, we trust our 
exertions, keeping pace with our gra- 
titude, will rcAder us deserving your 
attention. : 

It now remains for us, at the con- 
clasion of the season, to offer our 
heartfelt tribute of thanks, which we’ 
one and all beg leave thus publicly 
and respectfully to present to our pa~ 
trons and benefactors for that proteg- 
tion, that indulgence, and that no 
liberality’ with which they~have fol~ 
lowed up and rewarded our bumble 
endeavours. 
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STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


HE arms of Bonaparte have 
received a check. At any time 
this would be of great importance, 
but in the present state of Europe it 
has raised'the hopes of the fallen 
thrones, and they look with ardour 
and anxiety to the conflicts on the 
Danube. In consequence of the suc- 
cess of the French arms in Bavaria, 
the whole country, south of the Da- 
nube, fell a,prey tothe great emperor: 
he marched his troops <irectly to 
Vienna, seized the capital, and ‘all 
Austria lay at his mercy. The Arch- 
duke Charles had fled into Bohemia; 
and, whilst Bonaparte was arranging 
his conquests, he was rallying his de- 
- feated troops, and preparing for a new 
engagement. W hat part of the French 
forces followed him into Bohemia is 
not ascertained ; but, asthe Archduke's 
motions were the most rapid, it is pro- 
bable that they soon gave over the 
pursuit, and left him to his own ex- 
ertions. He did not sink under the 
difficulties of ‘his situation; and the 
next thing we heard of him was, that 
he had gained a victory overBonaparte 
on the northern bank of the Danube, 
opposite to Vienna. 

From this account it is evident that 
the Archduke, foreseeing the nature 
of his adversary's motions, was deter- 
mined to anticipate him; and, as he 
could do nothing to preserve the south 
of the Danube, laid his plans for giv- 
ingaturn to the campaign to the north 
of this river. As celerity is the grand 
feature of the French operations, the 
Archduke forgot the dulness of Ger- 
man tactics, and madé a march which 
does him high honour. He seems to 
have gained the point he intended in 
such a manner, and with such forces, 
as completely to have deceived the 
French. They could not have ex- 
pected the attack they met with, or 
they would have been differently pre 
pared for it: and this may tend to raise 
the Archduke in the estimation of his 
troops, and enable him to cope, with 
no small expectation of success, with 
hisenemy. The number and state of 
the troops on both sides are however 
80 little known, that it would be highly 
presumptuous to give a decided opi- 
hion. The talents of Bonaparte, the 
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object he has at stake, the resources 
within his reach, the opinion so wide- 
ly spread of his being the destined 
destroyer of corrupt governments, 
all conspire to create the dread 
that the overthrow-of the Austrian 
family and government is nearly at 
hand. 

W hen Bonaparte had seized Vienna, 
the nature of the campaign on his part 
was casily seen. The only forces of 
importance to resist him were on the 
north of, and at a considerable dis- 
tance, it was imagined, from, the 
Danube. The army that had: been 
sent into the Tyrol and Italy by the 
Archduke, could be safely left to the 
French generals; and, in fact, they 
were pursuing it in all directions.— 
The only question seemed to be, whe- 
ther the conqueror should remain on 
the south of the Danube, and destroy 
completely every species of resistance 
in that quarter, and, waiting for the 
arrival of his ltalian army, cross the 
Danube with a strength sufficient to 
crush the Archduke; or, whilst the 
terror of his arms was so high, go to 
the attack of the Archduke with the 
troops he had with him, and with 
severer fighting put an end to the 
contest. ‘The latter opinion prevail- 
ed; avd he took measures for the im- 
mediate passage of the Danube. A 
very great proportion were passed 
over to the other side, and when about 
two thirds of the intended number 
had gained the opposite shore, @ 
furious attack was made upon them 
by the Archduke, and the severest 
battle was fought that has taken place 
in these most sanguinary wars; On 
one side, the conquerors were in- 
fluenced with the pride of past vic 
tories; on the other, the shame of past 
defeats was counteracted by the sup- 
posed advantage they had now gained; 
and the increased confidence which 
in consequence they had placed in 
their leader. 

The Archduke, foreseeing the at- 
tempts of Bonaparte, had brought his 
troops and an immense train of artil- 
lery to 4 point sufficiently near to the 
Danube, without creating an alarm at 
his approach, and, in the midst of 
— operations, had prepared 
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a plan which gave him a decisive ad- 
vantage. He sent down the river, 
from the northern bank, barges filled 
with combustible materials,with which 
at the time of crossing the troops de- 
stroyed the bridges, and threw disorder 
and dismay into the French army. 
At this moment he attacked them 
with all his forces. The battle began 
about three in the afternoon, and con- 
tinued till night: it was renewed with 
redoubled vigour, and continued dur- 
ing the whole of the next day. The 
result was, that Bonaparte was com- 
pelled to recross the Danube after an 
immense loss in men, in horses, in artil- 
lery, in ammunition, and in generals. 
The number of killed and wounded 
would naturally be exaggerated by 
each party; but it is evident that such 
a conflict could not have taken place 
without an immense expenditure of 
human blood; and Bonaparte is not 
of a disposition to retreat whilst there 
existed the least prospect of success. 

The news of this conflict was rapid- 
ly spread throughout Europe: the 
French bulletins acknowledged their 
inability to advance; and this was at- 
tributed to the rising of the waters of 
the Danube, which -had carried away 
their bridges and their boats. There 
is an island in the Danube, opposite 
to Vienna, to which the greater part 
of the French army retreated. ‘This 
island Bonaparte set himself to fortify 
in the completest manner, and at the 
same time dispatched troops on the 
southern side of the Danube, to watch 
the motions of the Archduke’s army, 
lest any part should establish a passage 
below him. He had sufficient matter 
for his other bulletins, in the trans- 
actions of his army of Italy, and he 
now waited for a junction with it: 
and this junction he proclaimed in 
one by the firing of cannon. His joy 
on the occasion could not be doubted; 
to them he ascribed the preservation 
of his iron crown in Lombardy; and 
to them he looked for victory against 
the house of Austria. 

In this state then the war is now, 
and another bloody battle is to be 
expected before the contest is decided. 
Bonaparte, reinforced by the army of 
Italy, has now under him a greater 
force by far than he had prior to the 
check: the Archduke’s strength must 
have been diminished by these battles, 
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and his resources are dubious. The 
Danube is between them: who will 
begin the a‘tack a short time will dis. 
cover. There is a: particular game 
of chess played in India, in which, 
in addition to the common game, 
there is a river in the middle of the 
board, and it is said, that, when the 
skill and men are nearly equal on both 
sides, he who first crosses the river is 
sure to be defeated. War is only an 
inferior game of chess. Chance enters 
much into the bloody play.of soldiers, 
the disgrace of the human race: for 
what can be more contemptible in the 
eye of reason, than for two hundred 
thousand men to be pelting each other 
with bullets and ball. We shall see, 
however, the devices of the two gene. 
rals upon this occasion; and, if the 
Archduke loses, his brother's throne 
is cast down to the ground. — For this 
fall he has been prepared by the late 
events in his family: the loss of the 
Low Countries, Lombardy,.and the 
Tyrolese, must have shewn him the 
fickleness of human affairs, and the 
important crown of Austria was not 
easily to be preserved without an-union 
with the other two imperial crowns, 
Such an union also placed the lesser 
crown in a state of great dependence, 
He threw the die: -and his throne 
cannot now be preserved, but by the 
destruction of the power of the French, 
an event as much to be desired as it is 
little to be expected? 

Whilst various battles were fighting 
in the south of Germany, Schill was 
making considerable progress.in the 
north. It does net appear, however, 
that many joined him, and he ad- 
vanced towards. the Baltic. This 
was probably according to some pre- 
meditated plan; but he was followed 
by a body of Dutch and French troops, 
and at Stralsund finished his career 
in death. Speculation is afloat on 
the nature of this attempt. That a 
whole regiment should quit a king- 
dom at the same instant is an extra 
ordinary event. The sovereign could 
not have ordered it, and it was scarcely 
possible that it should take such a 
step without his connivance, and the 
prospect of success in other quarters. 
We cannot doubt, then, that this 
motion was in concert with other in- 
tended motions, and future times will 
discover whether Schill marched too 
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or too late, or what was the cause 
that baffled his schemes. The great 
overthrow of the Archduke in Bavaria 
probably prevented the rising in the 
north of Germany; and, as the first 
scheme was then defeated, it may 
probably he too late to form another 
to assist the operations of the Arche 
duke, They will wait the issue of the 
approaching battle, and should the 
Austrians be again successful, a con- 
siderable movement may be expected 
jn Germany. 
But this cannot be effected under 
such auspices as those of the Duke of 
Branswick. A son of the celebrated 
general, well known for his manifestos 
in an early stage of the French revo- 
lution, has issued a proclamation, 
calling upon the generals to join him, 
and promising liberty under his ban- 
ners. But what liberty was ever to 
be expected under a petty German 
prince? That country has groaned 
long enough under the tyranny of its 
petty governments: and, if it throws 
off its present thraldom, it must be 
from the effort of some new spirit, 
rising in the people themselves. ‘The 
Duke is at the head of a small body 
of troops, whose fate must follow that 
of the Austrians; if it is not antici- 
pated by an early attack from the 
forces of the King of Westphalia.— 
The power of the petty princes of 
Germany is at any rate destroyed, 
and the endeavour to revive it will 
only fall upon the projectors. 

Reports are very prevalent that the 
King of Prussia has declared war a- 
gainst the French. The troops he can 
bring into the field are too few, and 
his resources too small, one would 
think, for him to venture upon such 
«a hazardous attempt, which, if not 
successful, must:end in the loss of his 
dominions; but in the present state 
of Europe, such is the distraction in 
the minds of its ancient governors, 
that nothing can surprise us in their 
movements. 

The descent of a king from his 
throne is too often the presage of an 
untimely end. How far the rule will 
apply in Sweden, time must discover: 
but its king has abdicated apparently 
without any prospect of future injury 
‘to himself. In his. abdication paper 
he declares his inability to promote 
the welfare of his subjects, and his 
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determination to dedicate the remain- 
der of his life to religious exercises, 
In the mean time the throne is vacant. 
The Duke of Sudermania awaits the 
fixing of the constitution by the diet, 
before he assumes regal power. Let 
us hope that this revolution will pass 
over without bloodshed; that the 
neighbours of Sweden will permit this 
unhappy country to legislate for it- 
self, and to beal the wounds which’ it 
has received from the folly of its last 
administration. But this is too much, 
we fear, to expect from human policy. 
Russia must interfere; and it may an- 
nex this country to its territories, and 
Europe be doomed to groan under 
the dominion of two mighty emperors, 
that of the north and that of the 
south. 

Russia, however, does not seem to 
have made any. rapid motions. We 
do not hear of any progress being 
made against the Turks, nor has it 
triumphed any where over the Au- 
strians. Its eye is fixed on the pro- 
ceedings of Sweden ; and in this con- 
test it will doubtless he a gainer. Of 
Turkey we know but little: it is too 
weak to enter at all into the conflicts 
of France and Austria, and would 
willingly be at rest, if the powers of 
Europe would permit her. But her 
destiny is fast approaching; and, if 
Austria falls ip this conflict, her doom 
cannot be prolonged. 

Spain continues to be a field for 
ample conjecture. The junta remains 
at Seville, the king at Madrid.— 
Dubious battles take place in the 
north, A cortez is actually called by 
the junta; and encouragement is held 
out to all to bring forward schemes 
for the revisal of a government under 
a better form. . The proclamation ac- 
knowledges the fault of the former 
government; it laments the degra- 
dation of the country in the éyes of 
Europe, and promises better times 
under a new system. But we may 
doubt whether the desired effect can 
now be produced. If the cortez should 
meet, and annihilate the inquisition, 
and destroy the power of the clergy 
within its districts; if it should take 
away the hurtful privileges of the 
Hidalgos, and restore liberty to the 
peasantry, a powerful body will be 
found to oppose its decrees, and: its 
—. power will scarcely be suf- 
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ficient for the conflict; The French 
have seized the opportunity, and in 
their territories the Spaniard can al- 
ready speak his sentiments without 
fear of an intolerant priesthood ; his 
mind is no longer bent down by the 
degrading shackles. of superstition; 
he feels the advantage of ‘his new 
situation, and why should he exchange 
a Bonaparte for a Bourbon? All the 
accounts brought by our army from 
Spain, lead us to form this opinion 
of its natives, whose first exertions 
have been much exaggerated; and 
the time was lost, when, by calling the 
cortez and inspiring every one with 
the spirit of liberty, a degree of ener- 
gy would have been excited, that must 
have destroyed the enemy. 

Portugal is in the hands, we may 
say, of the English: Our arms have 
expelled the French from Oporto and 
the north, and are preparing the Por- 
tuguese troops for new efforts. To 
this country continual reinforcements 
are sailing, and such an army may be 
settled there, as, in its proper time, 
to create considerable annoyance to 
the French. Its effects, however, time 
will discover, and the fate of this coun- 
try is involved in that of Austria. 

Our American disputes are not at 
an end. It is nowascertained that our 
ambassador there has gone beyond his 
instructions, and his proceedings will 
not be ratified. This will occasion, 
for some time, considerable embarass- 
ment: but it is hoped that the dif- 
ficulties will be removed, and a settle- 
ment may take place on an amicable 
footing. The conduct of the ambas- 
sador must, however, o¢casion con- 
siderable animadversion; and it is to 
be lamented that he either did’ not 
follow good instructions, or that they 
were not sufficiently intelligible. 

At home, thanks continue to be 
given to Mr. Wardle from various 
collective bodies; but in one place a 
very curious circumstance has oc- 
curred. A requisition, signed by a 
very large body of freeholders, was 
presented to the sheriff, desiring a 
county meeting to be called, but soon 
after a counter requisition was pre- 
sented, signed by a much smaller 
body. To the latter, the sheriff has 
gw the preference, and he has re- 

used the calling the county together. 
How far this conduct in the sheriff is 
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justifiable deserves serious ‘inquiry: 
for, if the.sheritf possesses: the power 
of refusing a call in this manner, ‘it 
will be easy to preventra meeting in 
future of any county upon anyaquestion 
whatsoever : for it will alwaysbe muéh 
easier to get a number of persons to 
sign a counter-requisition than °to 
meet a question fairly: im the open 
field of discussion. The freeholders, 
who proposed the meeting, will, how. 
ever, call one for themselves; and, in 
such a meeting, it cannot be doubted 
that the céndurt of the sheriff aud the. 
counter-requisitionists will be sufficis 
ently reprobated. 


Parliamentary Proceedings, 


In the legislature, the points of 
greatest consequence have been Mr, 
Curwen’'s bill— Sir F. Burdett's pro- 
posed plan—and Mr. Wardle’sscheme 
for diminishing the national expen- 
diture by eleven millions. The mode 
in which this was to be done he ex. 
plained by retrenchment in a variety 
of particulars; and it cannot be doubt: 
ed, that, in a House of Commons pro- 

erly constituted, his measures would 
. enforced with considerable effect, 
Such a House would be a check upon 
the expenditure: but that confidence, 
given to the ruinous administration 
of Mr. Pitt, has produced such a spirit 
of waste, and neglect, and corruption, 
that all the ardour of Mr. Wardle is 
requisite to restore order in our finan- 
cial system, We shall see what be 
will do next session, at which time 
many papers he has moved for are to 
be produced: and, in the mean time, 
we wish him all the success his well- 
meant efforts call for, and think him 
entitled to the gratitude of his coun- 
try for his intentions. The corrupt 
agents of administration may and W 
bark athim; but he will rise superior 
to their clamour, and shew the nation 
the folly of being dictated to by ser- 
vants, whoare plundering their master, 
and laughing at his folly.and supine- 
ness. 

The debates-on Mr. Curwen’s bill, 
shewed the necessity of a reform in 

varliament, and the impossibility of 
Lausleg the members of the House of 
Commons to an agreement on the 
subject, till some specific plan was 
pointed out, to which the nation 
should shew a decided’ preference. 
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In the course of the debates, pointed 
allusions were coutinually made to 
Sir F. Burdett, and the decision of his 
conduct, and the manifest high esteem 
in which he was held by the great 
majority of disinterested men in the 
country, made him the object of con- 
tinual’sarcasm. This did not prevent 
the worthy Baronet from persevering 
jn the course which he had laid down 
for himself; and, on the conclusion 
of Mr. Curwen’s.‘mutilated. bill, he 
gave notice of his intention tosubmit_ 


to the House a motion on the subject 


of reform. A House was not made on 
the day appointed; but on the 19th 
of June he addressed the chair in a 
most manly manner, and his speech 
will do him the greatest honour, as 
well as lay the foundation:of a reform; 
which it will be out of the power of 
the borough-mongering -faction to 
prevent. He. stated it to be the duty 
he owed to the country, and to him- 
self, to obviate the misrepresentations 
of his, views and sentiments, and to 
give a clear and definite idea of his 
wishes on the subject of reform, how 
far he was disposed to go, and where 
to stop. His intention was to avoid 
all exaggeration or irritating language, 
and he hoped that the subject might 
be treated, not with angry contention, 
but amicable discussion. The course 
he proposed was, first, to state the 
evils arising out of the nature of the 
representation, and, next, the remedy 
perfectly simple and practical, and 
consistent with the constitution. The 
present system is an innovation upon 
the old constitution of the country, 
and is contrary to our laws: the re- 
medy therefore is to be found in a 
recurrence to the principles of our 
constitution and our laws. That cor- 
ruption is essential.and necessary to 
the constitution, is @ monstrous doc- 
trine, unsupported by history, and a 
libel on the country, The consti- 
tution of our government is very in- 
telligible: it consists of a King, Lords, 
and Commons, the latter being an 
assembly, elected by the people, at 
ence to preserve the rights of the 
people and the prerogatives of the 
crown. With this corruption has 
nothing to do; and it ought to be 
the aim of all parties to attack and 
destroy it. 


It has been asserted, that all men 
act from mixed motives. This is a 
false and pernicious doctrine. Men 
may act from different motives, from 
avarice or ambition, from envy or 
hatred; but it might as well be stated; 
that, because different roads lead into 
a town, and different streams in. a 
commen sea, men might go at the 
same time on two roads, or sail on two 
different streams. A man acts from 
a predominant motive, and it is cons 
venience only which. suggested this 
mixture of motives, .as it maintained 
the keeping of mixed accounts, to 
create confusion and avert detection. 
Another doctrine has been maintain- 
ed, that while the forms of the con- 
stitution remained, Much was left, 
and their existence always justified 
the hope of freedom. Hence it was 
insinuated, that the people should not 


seek to ally themselves with the crown ‘ 


for the purpose of averting the mis- 
chiefs likely to proceed from.a House 
of Commons such as this. I am not 
afraid, said Sir Francis, of the prero- 
gative; for it isa material part of the 
constitution: my only apprehension 
is, that it should be encroached upon 
and abused by a House of Commons 
such as this. What I desire is, the 
erection of a harrier against. such an 
abuse, by the restriction of the fair 
balance of the constitution, by giving 
to exch branch its legitimate right, 
providing at once for the defence of 
the prerogatives of the crown, and the 
protection of the rights of the people. 
As to the value of forms, the Roman 
history has clearly proved that all the 
forms of tiberty may exist at the same 
time that the most intolerable tyranny 


is practised. [ am as anxious as other _ 


persons for the preservation of forms, 
but I wish to have the substance also, 
My object is to release the constitu- 
tion from the effects of innovation 
from that rotten borough-mongering 
system, which forms a sort of local 
sovereignty, equally independent of 
and oppressive to both king and coun- 
try. In fact, if the prerogative had 
not been encroached upon, this aho- 
minable system would never have 
been known. In former times, no 
such thing could be found as a writ 
to St. Mawes or the posts of Gatton. 
The rotten borough systemsprang up 
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at the revolution. Ascribing the evils 
of former reigns to prerogative alone, 
the people committed a most fatal 
mistake: they consented to an en- 
croachment on the prerogative, which 
was a necessary part of the constitu- 
tion, because they confounded . the 
thing with its abuse, 

Out of this encroachment a third 
power has arisen, the rotten borough 
monvers; who, by establishing a do- 
minion over king and people, by mis- 
representing the one to the other; by 
keeping up a perpetual jealousy: be- 
tween them, contrive to reign the 
arbiter of society. Hence my first 
object is to reunite the king and 
people, and make the bond of union 
allegiance on the.one hand and pro- 
tection on the other. No one can 
dispute the’ simple principle, that 
every man has a property in his»own, 
goods: yet this principle is contra- 
dicted by the present frame of the re- 
presentation of the House, to which a 
hundred. and fifty-seven individuals 
have the power of returning a ma- 
jority, at whose disposal the whole 
property of the nation is vested. In 
fact, to these individuals belong the 
sovereignty of the country. Hence 
the people are rightly discontented, 
for they have not that share of in- 
fluence in the constitution to which 
they are entitled; ‘they are not fairly 
represented in this House; and, in 
fact, in this House is an interest op- 
posite to their's. Ought not then the 
borough-mongering faction to be put 
down? In doing this, the sceptre is 
restored to the king, of which that 
faction has long deprived Him; leav- 
ing him only the pageantry and out- 
ward shew of political power. In fact, 
the borough-mongering faction have 
such sway, that the king is placed in 
the situation of a rope-dancer, rather 
than.that of a monarch, being on the 
alert always to keep his place and his 
balance. But his throne ought to be 
placed on the rock of the constitution, 
and bound to the hearts of every part 
of the people: this is its situation, for 
the constitution and the people are 
its best securities. 

Men of great name have failed in 
their attempts at procuring reform; 
and why?—because a majority of this 
House have an interest opposite tothe 
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measure, and different from that of 
the country. This will not, however 
deter me from proposing ‘my plan, 
which consists et of a few simple 
regulations: namely, that all frees 
holders, copyholders, and houses 
holders, paying direct taxation to the 
support of the state, the church, and 
the poor, shal! have a right of voting 
for a representative ;—that the coun. 
try shall be divided into certain por- 
tions, of which each shall return one 
representative ;—that all the elections 
shall take place in one day, and in 
their respective parishes ;—and that 
the duration of parliament shall be 
brought back within the constitutional 
limits. The advantages of this system 
are obvious. We get rid of cumbrous 
statutes and riotous meetings, and 
various disqualifications, the fruitful 
sources of litigation: for I would not 
exclude any man from a vote, not 
even an exciseman. What induce- 
ment can there be to bribe, when the 
voters will be so numerous ?. No per- 
sons can be injured by my propo- 
sitions but the borough-monger, the 
lawyer, the attorney, and the king's 
printer, Some may think that we 
should not thus get a better house: 
but if not, the evils we get rid of are 
a sufficient recommendation to the 
plan. I have been often called a 
demagogue; but if I were really so, 
I am committing a complete felo de se 
in these propositions, which must put 
an end to all demagogues. 

Still let it be observed, that I am 
open to conviction. I have stated 
clearly the remedy for that publit 
evil which I have been so often called 
upon to produce. The remedy is 
short, simple, practical, calculated to 
satisfy the people, to preserve the 
crown, and to restore the balance of 
the constitution.—These are the ob- 
jects of my pursuit: higher I do not 
aspire, and lower I am not disposed 
to descend; and on these grounds | 
move, that this House will, at an early 
period of the next session, take into 
consideration the expediency of a- 
mending the present state of the 
representation. 

The motion was seconded by Mr, 
Maddocks, and opposed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who saw no 
reason for any reform, and affirmed 
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that the people were more united 
against reform than upon any other 
uestion, because they thought re- 
frm unnecessary. He denied that 
tumult or bribery would be lessened, 
He saw no reason to expect any good 
from this new plan, for the frame of 
the human mind could not be altered, 
nor could human prejudices and pas- 
sions be got rid of. He would not 
allow that the House had thought any 
reform necessary ; and it would raise 
the plan into too much importance 
to give it a moment's farther con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Maddocks, in reply, observed, 
that the Chancellor had totally mis- 
represented the question, which was, 
not whether the propositions of re- 
form were to be adopted, but whether 
the country was to be amused with 
the pretence of a representation, in- 
stead of one real and efficient. The 
main point was the vesting of fran- 
chises in the resident householders, 
than which a better regulation could 
not well be conceived; for this qua- 
lification has the advantage of being 
open, ostensible, and incapable of dis- 
pute; and the sithation entitles the 
person qualified to respect in society, 
as the master of a house, and prdbably 
the father of a family. What could 
be more absurd than to give the right 
of sending members to parliament to 
af old wail or to twenty-five stones in 
afield? Mr. Curwen’s bill had made 
matters worse, by throwing the mo- 
nopoly of the market for seats into 
the hands of the treasury. He was 
Teady to prove that five thousand 
pounds had been paid to the treasury 
fora seat by Mr. Dick, who'was in- 
duced to resign on a difference of 
opinion between him and the treasury 
on the subject of the Duke of York. 
This was a sufficient ground for the 
pledge that the House would take the 
Iepresentation into consideration. 

Sir R. Williams’ greatest objections 
were, that the proposer endeavoured 
to effect his means of reform from 
without; and that he was said in 
Cobbet’s Register to. have asserted 
that the House of Commons was the 
only spot where the opinions of 
Englishmen were treated: with con- 
tempt———Sir James Hall conceived 


the plan stated to amount to a com- 
plete and radical revolution, and even 
thought that the rotten boroughs 
might ultimately do a great deal of 
good. The constitution ought to be 
defended without narrow or minute 
examination ; for many things, whith 
appeared ridiculous at first, might be 
good in their ultimate effect. The 
votes of the House were almost always 
satisfactory to the nation. — Mr. Hut- 
chinson thought a more constitutional 
speech or one more calculated~ to 
soothe and conciliate, than that of the 
worthy Baronet, had never been de- 
livered in that House. I[t was the 
conviction of his mind, that there 
was a crying necessity for ,reform; 
and every one ought to be anxious 
for it, when the House had been in- 
sulted by the avowal within its walls 
that seats were bought.and sold. 

Mr. Western had always been a 
friend to reform, and thought it essen- 
tially necessary that a pledge should 
be given to the publjc.—Mr. Barham 
was averse from the pledge, but agreed 
that the worthy Baronet had been 
unkindly treated, and applauded his 
speech for its candour and modera- 
tion.—Sir Thomas Turton, consider- 
ing that the circumstances, being al- 
tered of many boroughs, an alteration 
ought to take place in the represen- 
tation. He was not very fond of 
pledges; but, concurring in the prin- 
ciple, he should vote for the question 
if it came toa division. The gertle- 
men on the other side, in their aver- 
sion to reform, put him in mind of 
Squire Western in Tom Jones, who, 
disputing with his sister, ex¢laimed, 
that he would be damn'd ‘if he went 
to church if one point in the liturgy 
was amended. — Mr. Tracey affirmed 
that *the people required reform, as 
was evident from theif public meet: 
ings from one end of the kingdom to 
the other. The attempt to make it 
unpopular, by connecting it with the 
French revolution,-and the ery of No 
Popery, had failed, and the people 
would judye coolly without allowing 
themselves to be distracted by such 
artifices. Hedid not pledge himself 
to support the plan proposed, but he 
should give his-vote for the subject 
being taken into early consideration. 
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On a division, there appeared, 
For the motion. .. ...0.++215 
Against it ....+eeceeeeeeee74 


Majority against reform... .59 


Thus, in this sitting, the members 
appeared to be divided on the question 


(Jone 
in the proportion of nearly fy. 
one; and this is probabl ‘the tet 
portion, if the whole House 
polied on this subject: ‘and, if the 
nation were polled, the proportion 
would be very different, as then it 
would be at least ten to one in fayour 
‘of reform. 
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Characters of the late C. J. Fox, 
selected and in part by Philopatris 
Varvicensis. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 

Classic Authors of Great Britain, 
Vol. 1 and 2, containing Dr. Gold- 
smith’s Citizen of:the World com- 

lete, embellished with four beautiful 

Ungravings, from Paintings by Hilton, 
and a Portrait of Goldsmith. 10s. 6d. 
in boards. 

The Letters of Mrs. Elizabeth Mon- 
tague, with some of the Letters of her 
Correspondents. Part the First, con- 
taining her Letters from an early Age 
to the Age of Twenty-three, published 
by Mathew Montague. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 
Royal, 11. 1s. 

Annals of Sporting. By Caleb 
Quizem,.Esq. and his various Cor- 
respondents. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Love and Madness; a Story too 
true, in a Series of Letters between 
Parties whose names would perhaps be 
mentioned were they less known or 
less lamented. 12mo. 5s. 


A Manual of Essays, selected from . 


various Authors. 2 vols. 12mo. Qs. 

Intellectual Sentiments, explained 
¥y the Study of Sensations. By a 

oung Lady. 12mo. 5s. 

Anonymiana, or Ten Centuries of 
Observations on various Subjects and 
Authors. 8vo, 12s. 

Letters on various Subjects, to and 
from D. Nicolson, D.D. including the 
Correspondence of several eminent 
Prelates, from 1683 to 17267 inclu- 
sive; illustrated with literary and 
historical Anecdotese By J. Nichols, 
F.S.A. E. & P. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 

The epistolary Correspondence of 
Sir R. Steele, including his familiar 
Letters to his Wife and Daughters; 
iHustrated with Anecdotes. By J. 
Nichols, F.S.A. E.& P. 2 vols. 8vo. 


10s, > 

The Bibliomania, or Book Madness, 
containing some Account of the His- 
tory, Symptoms, and Cure of this 
fatal Disease, in an Epistle to Richard 
Heber, Esq. By the Rey. 'T. F. Dibdin, 
Svo. 4s. . 

Correspondence of the late Rev. J. 


Newton with a Dissenting Minister, , 


on yarious Subjects and Occasions. 
12mo. $s. 6d. 

Letters from Portugal and Spain, 
written during the March of the Bri- 
tish Troops under Sir J. Moore. By 
av Officer. 8vo. 12s. 
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A Third Letter to a Barrister, in 

Answer to the Third Part of his Hints 
tothe Public. By R. Hawker, D.D. 
2s. 6d. 
. The Village Manual, containing a 
series of Dialogues on the most. im- 
portant Subjects between a Minister 
and his Parishioners. 8vo. Gs. 

The History of Edwin Mandeville. 
By Mrs. Pilkington. 12mo. $s. 

Liber Facetiarum; being a Col- 
lection of curious and interesting 
Anecdotes. f.c. 8vo. 6s. 

Divine Mercy, exemplified in the 
Case of James Taylor, who was exe- 
cuted at Taunton, April 10, 1809, for 
the Murder of J. Dyer. 1s. 

A Preservative against Unitarian- 
ism, ina Letter toL.Carpenter, LL.D. 
By D. Veysie, B.D. 1s. 

A brief View of some leading Ar- 
guments for a Future State, in Five 
Essays. By P. Houghton. 2s. 6d. 

The Adventures ofa Bulfinch. 1s.6d. 

Recis Historique de la Campaign 
de Buonaparte en Italie, en 1796, 7. 
12mo. 6s. j 

Waxill’s Essai sur les Medalles 
Plagerit des Anciennes. 12mo. 5s. 

Consideration des Royaumes D'Es- 
pagne,ou Recueil des PiecesOfficielles. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The Works of the Right Rev. H. 
Hamilton, D.D. late Bishop of Ossory. 
By A. Hamilton, Esq. 2 vols. Royal 
8vo. 11. 8s. 

Letter to Robert Pemberton, Esq. 
Mayor of Shrewsbury, on preserving 
the Frame-Work of the British Con- 
stitution while correcting the Vices 
of the Times. By R. Hunt, Esq. 2s. 

The Land-Valuer’s. Assistant; be- 
ing Tables, on an improved Plan, for 
calculating the Value of Estates. By 
R. Hudson. 4s. 

Remarks on some Parts of Mr. Fa- 
ber's Dissertation on the Prophecies, 
relative to the great Period of 1260 
Years. @s. 

An Address to the Proprietors of 
the intended Gas Light and Coke 
Company. By J. Van Noorst. 3s. 

The Bellum Calibinarium of Sal- 
lust travestied, forming a Specimen 
of senatorial Wrangles. 1s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

An Essay on the Torpidity of Ani- 

mals. By H. Reeve. M.D. ‘8vo. 6s. 
NOVELS. 

Nubilia in search of a Husband; 
including Sketches of Modern Socie- 
ty, and interspersed with Moral and 
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Literary Disquisitions; 8vo, gs— 
“eee and — n oe 
elia in search of a Husband, 
Modern Aatique. 2 vols, 8vo, oe 
mola, or a Trait and its Conse. 
quences of Civil War. 2 vols,gs, - 

The Husband and Lover, 8 vols. 18s, 

The Chamber of Death, or the Fate 
of Rosario. By Orlando. 2 vols, gs, 

The Irish Recluse, or a Breakfast 
at the Rotunda. By Sarah Isdell, 
3 vols. 13s. 6d. 

Sinclair, or the Mysterious Orphan; 
By Mrs. Pilkington. 4 vols, 20s, 

Seraphini, or a Winter in Town; a 
Modern Novel. By C. Burney. -3yols, 
15s. 

Tales of Fashionable Life. By Miss 
Edgeworth. $ vols. 18s. 

Angelo Guiccardini, or the Bandit 
of the Alps, a Romance. By Sophia 
Frances. 4 vols. 11. 4s. 

Euston, a Novel. 2 vols. 9s. 

Alphonse ou le Fils Naturel.. Par 
Mme. de Genlis. 3 vols. 12mo, 19s, 

Gothic Legends, a Romance, 2 vol. 

S. POETRY. 

The Hermitage, or Views of Life 
and Manners: a Poem, with Notts, 
fe. 8vo. 5s. 

The Satires of Persius Flacens, 
translated; with Notes on the Origi- 
nal. By the Rev.F.Howes, A.M. 8vo.7s, 

Lady Jane Grey; a-Tale, in two 
Books: with miscellaneous Poems, 
English and Latin. | By F. Hodgson, 
A.M. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Fantoceini, or the great, pub- 
lic Puppet-Shew, as exhibited by Sig- 
nior Tintaraboloso; described in a 

oetical Epistle from Griffith Liewel- 
ee to his Cousin, Rice ap Shenkins.’ 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Spanish Heroism, or the Battle of 
Roncesvalles; a metrical Romance. 


By J. Belfour, Esq. Svo. 10s. 6d. 


Washington, or Liberty Restored. 


A Poem, in Ten Books, a T. 
Northmore, Esq. 12mo. - 78. 0d. — 

The Farm-House; a Tale, with 
amatory, pastoral, elegiac, and mis- 
cellaneous Poems and Sonnets, &c. 
By J.M. Lacey. fe. 8vo. 6 

John the Baptist ; a Poem, recited 
in the Theatre, Oxford, in the Year 
1s. 6d. 5 
Short Pieces in Verse. By Cleri- 
cus, 1s. 6d. a 

‘The Sailor Boy: a Poem, in Four 
Cantos, illustfative of the Navy of 


Great Britain. By H.C. Esq fe. 
8yo. i 


4s. Gd. 
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Saragossa; an Elegy. the Society of Friends, on the Duty 

Bs E ‘acy M.R.I1. A. det of prombiig the Education of the 
“Select Idylis, or Pastoral Poems. Poor. By a Christian Friend. 7 
Translated from the German of Gess- A Sermon, preached before t ! 
er. By G. Baker, M.M. 10s. 6d. Rev. the Archdeacon and Clergy o 
/ POLITICAL. the Archdeaconry of Berks, at the 
Cobbet convicted, and the Revolu- Visitation, holden at St. Heleii’s 
tionists exposed, in Answer to the Church, Abingdon, By the Rev. E. 
Letters which have lately appeared Barry, B.D. 1s. 6d. ; 
in the Political Register on the Sub- An Attempt to throw farther Light 
ject of Parliamentary Reform. By on the Prophecy of Isaiah. By J. 
‘Detector. Qs. Moore, LL.D. 28. 6d. i 
Letter to the Electors of England A Defence of the Doctrine and 
ot the Necessity of Reform: By the Worship of the Church of Engiand, 
Hon. Henry Butler. 1s. as maintained by the Bishops of Lon- 
An Enquiry into the practical Me- doh and Durham, and particularly in 
rits of the System. for the Govern- the Two last Charges. By the Bishop 
ment of Iudia. By the Earl of Lau- of Durham. 2s. | 
derdale. $vo. » 7s. Gil. Les Marty?s ou l¢ Triomphe de 


. 
i er 





An Account of the Central or Su- 

reme Junta of Spain, its chief Mem- 
is, and most important Proceed- 
ings, 1s, 

Concerning the Relations of Great 
Britain, Spain, and Portugal, to each 
other, and to the common Enemy, at 
this Crisis, and specifically as affected 
by the Convention of Cintra. By 


-W. Wordsworth. 5s. 


Address to the Public on the Sub- 
ject of the late Parliamentary Investi- 
gation. By Eugenio. 1s. 

American Candour: in a Tract 
lately published at Boston, entitled 
An Analysis of the late Correspon- 
dence between our Administration 
aud Great Britain and France. 9s. 6d, 

Address to the King, the Ministry, 
and tle People of Great Britain, on 
the present State of the modern Sys- 
tem. By J. Locker, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

Plain Sense, or the Dangers of in- 
temperate Reform. Qs. 6d. 

RELIGION, 

Sermons. By J. Finlayson, D.D. 
FR.S.E. With an Account of the 
Life and Character of the Author. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

An Investigation of the Definition 
of justifying Faith, the damnatory 
Clause under which it is enforced; a 
direet Witness of the Spirit held by 
Dr. Coke and other methodist Preach- 
ets. In a Series of Letters. By M. 
Horne. i2mo. 4s. 

The Sunday Lessons for Morning 
and Evening Service throughout the 
Year, with those for Christmas Da 
and Good Friday. By.S. Weston. 
Part II. 12m. - 6s. i, 

An Address to Christians of 
tvery Denamination, particularly to 


la Religion Chrétiehne. Par F. A. 
de Chateaubriant. 3 tome. ‘8Vo 
1]. 4s. 

Occasional Sermons. By the Rev. 
R. Lucas, D.D. 2 vols. 8¥o. 12s. 

The First Lessons at Morning and 
Evening Service, bound with the 
Testament. 5s. 

A Sermon, preached before the 
University of Oxford, Feb. 12, 1809. 
By the Rev. J. Morris, M.A. 1s. 

The Grounds on which the Church 
of England separated from the Church 
of Rome reconsidered, in a View of 
the Romish Doctrine of the Eucharist. 
By Shute, Bishop of Durham, 1s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Attree’s Topography of Brighton, 
and Picture of the Roads from thence 
to the Metropolis. 12mo; 7s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Voyages and Travels to India, Cey- 
lon, the Red Sea, Abyssinia, and 
Egypt, in the Years 1802 to 1806. 
By G. Viscount Valentia. 9$ vols. 
Ato. gl. 9s. = 

Travels through Denmark and Part 
of Sweden, during the Winter and 
Spring of the present Year 1809. B 
J. Macdonald, 2 vols. fc. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

‘Travels through the South of France, 
and in the Interior of the Provinces of 
Provence and Languedoc, in the 
Years 1807 and 1808. By Lieut.-Col. 
Pinkney. 4to, 11. 5s. ; 

Travels of the late Duc du Chaple 
in Portugal, comprehending interest- 
ing Details in respect to the Célonies 
and the Earthquake at Lisbon. By 
M. de Pombal atid the Cott. Re- 


vised and entatged with Notes. By J. 


F.Bourgoing, 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 
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HISTORICAL 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
London. 
Oy Speech of the Lords Com- 


missioners to both Houses of 
Parliament, on closing the Session, 
Wednesday, June 21. The Lord 
Chancellor took his seat upon the 
woolsack, and, after prayers were 
read, his lordship acquainted the 
House, that his Majesty had been 
pleased to issue his Royal Commis- 
sion, authorising certain Peers to de- 
clare and notify his Royal Assent to a 
certain Bill therein mentioned ; and 
also a Special Commission, autho- 
rizing the same Peers, in His Majes- 
ty’s name, to prorogue the Parlia- 
ment. 

Shortly after, the Archbishop of 
Cauterbury, the Lord Chancellor, 
Earl Camden, the Earl of Westmor- 
land, and the Earl of Dartmouth, as 
Lords Commissioners, in their robes, 
took their seats on the bench, at the 
foot of the Throne; and Mr. Quarme, 
Deputy Usber of the Black Rod, was 
sent to order the attendance of the 
Commons, who soon afterwards ap- 
peared at the Bar, with the Speaker 
at their head, when the Lord Chan- 
cellor addressed the following Speech 
to both Houses of Parliament :— 


6¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


** We are commanded by his Ma- 
jesty to acquaint you, that his Ma- 
jesty has great satisfaction in being 
enabled, by the state of the public 
business, to release you from your la- 
borions attendance in Parliament. 

“His Majesty doubts not that on 
your return into your respective coun- 
ties, you will carry with you a dispo- 
sition to inculcate, both by instruc- 
tion and example, a spirit of, attach- 
ment to those established laws, and 
that happy Constitution, which it has 
ever been his Majesty's anxious wish 
to support and to maintain, and upon 
which, under Providence, depend the 
weifare and prosperity of this king- 

om. 

* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“ We have it in command from his 
Majesty to thank you for the liberal 
provision which you have made for 
the services of the present year; and 
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to express the satisfaction which his 
Majesty derives from your hayin 
been enabled to provide for those 
services, without any great and imme. 
diate addition to the burdens upon 
his People., 

** His Majesty particularly com. 
mands us to acknowledge your prompt 
attention to his wishes, respecting an 
increased provision for the poorer 
Clergy, an object in the highest de- 
gree interesting to his Majesty's feel- 


ings, and deserving the favourable’ 


consideration of Parliament.” 


‘© My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“The atrocious and unparalleled 

act of violence and treachery, by 
which the Ruler of France attempted 
to surprise and to enslave the Spanish 
Nation, while it has excited in Spain 
a determined and unconquerable: se- 
sistance against the usurpation and 
tyranny of the French Government, 
has, at the same time, awakened in 
other Nations of Europe, a determi- 
nation to resist, by. a new effort, the 
continued and increasing encroach. 
ments on their safety and independ- 
ence. 
“ Although the uncertainty of all 
human events, and the vicissitudes at- 
tendant upon war, forb:d too confi- 
dent an expectation of a satisfactory 
issue to the present struggle against 
the conimen enemy of Europe, his 
Majesty commands us to congratulate 
you upon the splendid and important 
success which has recently crowned 
the arms of the Emperor of Austria, 
under the able and distinguished con- 
duct of his Imperial Highness the 
Archduke Charles. 

“To the efforts of Europe for its 
own deliverance, his Majesty has di- 
rected me to assure you, that he is 


determined to continue l:is most stre- * 


nuous assistance and support, con- 
vinced that you will agree with him 
in considering, that every exertion 
for the re-establishment of the Inde- 
pendence and Security of other Na- 
tions, is no less conducive to the true 
interests, than it is becoming the cha- 
racter and honour, of Great Britain.” 

Theu a Commission for proroguing 
the Parliament was read. After. which 
the Lord Chancellor said— 
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« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ By virtue of His Majesty's Com- 
mission, under the Great Seal, to us 
and other Lords directed, and now 
read, we do, in his Majesty's name, 
and in obedience to bis commands, 
prorogue this Parliament to Thurs- 
dav, the 10th day of August next, to 
be then here holden; and this Par- 
liament is accordingly prorogued to 
Thursday, the 10th day of August 
next.” 

The Special Commission being 
read, the Lord Chancellor declared 
Parliament to be prorogued until 
Thursday, the 10th day of August 
next. 

{he Commons then retired to their 
own House, and their Lordships soon 
afterwards also departed. 





DEATHS IN AND NEAR LONDON. 
In Jermyn-street, Sir George Ba- 
ker, Bart. physician to the king and 


queen. He had nearly attained his’ 


asth year. 

At his apartments in Charles-street, 
Middlesex Hospital, Francis Legat, 
an historical engraver of the first class 
and genius. He was an enthusiastic 
lover of his art, and (which is of in- 
finitely more consequence) an amia- 
ble, unaffected, ingenuous“man. His 
affectionate attentions to an aged, 
helpless mother, will for ever endear 
his memory to the few who had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. His 
chief works are the prints he con- 
tributed to Boydell’s Shakspeare, 
and those he executed from Pictures 
in the Houghton collection. Among 
these may be enumerated, with great 
praise, an engraving from a painting 
by Northcote, representiug the Mur- 
der of the Royal Brothers in the Tower, 
and a scene from Shakspeare’s Lear, 
from the pencil of the late Mr. Barry. 
Excellent, however, as these produc- 
tions are, Mr. Legat considered them 
but as preludes to a print on which 
he had exerted every effort of his ge- 
nius and elegant taste; a print on 
which he had been engaged (in sick- 
ness and in sorrow) for the last three 
years of his life; which promised not 
only to add to his reputation ‘as an 
artist, but even to increase the elevated 
character line engraving has acquired 
}2 this country. This print is from 
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a picture by Mr. Stothard: the sub- 


ject—the Death of General Aber- 
crombie. 
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Downing Street, June 2, 1809, 
A Dispatch of which the following is 
a copy, has been received from Lieu- 
tenant-Gencral Sir George Beckwith, 
K. B. Commander-in-Chief of his. 
Majesty's Forces in the Leeward 
Islands, by Lord Viscount Castle- 
reagh, one of his Majesty's Prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State, 


Fort-Royal Martinique, 
April 20, 1809, 

‘My Lorp,—The French squadron, 
consisting of three sail of the line, 
and two frigates, from L'Orient, 
having taken -shelter in the vicinity 
of Guadaloupe, where «they were 
blockaded by Rear Admiral Sir Alex- 
ander Cochrane with a superior force, 
I detached a corps, of between two 
and three thousand men, under the 
command of, Major-General Mait- 
land, to co-operate with the navy in 
the reduction of those Islands, to de- 
stroy or capture the ships of the ene- 
my, or to force them to sea, ~ 

I have the satisfaction to report to 
your Lordship, for his Majesty's in- 
formation, that after three days of 
great toil, and most active service, 
the forts were reduced, and the troops 
surrendered prisoners of war. 

The French ships of the line pushed 
to sea early on the night of the 14th, 
on the 16th the Admiral was within 
four miles of them, and, I trust, will 
be enabled to bring them to close 
action. 

I have the honour to inclose the 
Major-General’s report upon the ho- 
nourable termination of this service; 
and I beg leave to recommend to his 
Majesty's favourable’ consideration, 
the meritorious services of this Ge- 
neral Officer not only in the present 
instance, where he held a distinct 
command, but for his general good 
conduct during the whole campaign. 

The Officers of all ranks have rol 
their duty in an exemplary manner, 
and the troops employed upon this 
service have maintained that. supe- 
riority which has distinguished this 
army during the whole series of our 
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operations since our departure from 
Barbadoes. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) Gero. Beckwith. 
The Right Uon. Lord Viscount 
“Castlereagh, &c. 
Camp at the Sgints, 
April 18, 1809 

Str,—I have the honour to trans- 
mit you areport of the proceedings 
of his Majesty's troops, detached for 
the reduction of the Saints, 

We sailed from Fort Royal Bay on 
the 12th; Captain Beaver, of his 
Majesty's ship’Acasta, who was Com- 
modore of the division, left the squa- 
dron under charge of Captain Car- 
thew, of his Majesty's ship Gloire, 
and went forward to meet Rear-Ad- 
miral Sir Alexander Cochrane. The 
Sth was passed in examining the 
enemy's positions, and in making ar- 
rangements, 

The disembarkation was fixed to 
be at six o'clock in the morning of 
the 14th, but a bad night separated 
our ships. By ten they were cojlected. 
Soon after the Acasta led im, through 
a very narrow channel, which was 
buoyed on cach side. The Gloire, 
Narcissus, and Circe, followed; the 
Intrepid about an hour after, but the 
Dolphin not until next day. His 
Majesty's ships anchored opposite to 
the little Bay Bois Joly. The landing 
was meant to have been at the next 
to the eastward, called Ance Vanovre. 
A. much time, it was then scen, would 
he lost by persevering to go to Ance 
Vanovre, because the boats would 
have had a long row against wind 
and current, we Janded at Ance Lois 
Joly; a secure Janding, though a 
stony beach, protected by the fire of 
the frigates.. We experienced no op- 
position, except a caunouade. from 
the Islet of Cabrit, the guns of which 
fired over the ridge, among the ship- 
ping. 

When advanced to the first ridge, 
we found the enemy occupied the 
great mountain, which is above eight 
hundred feet high, called Mount Rus- 
sel. This was immediately on our 
right nor could we advance. The 
rifle companies of the Sd and of the 
4th battalions 60th regiment were 
orderce to dislodye the evemy. The 
excrtion of these companies, under 
(aptains Dolling and Lupton, was 
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(Jone 
great; the ascent no legs steep than 
an angle of fitty degrees, covered with 
bush and prickly pears, they most 
gallantly effected the service, and 
drove back the enemy, who suffered 
considerably. The rifle companies 
were supported to their. right say 
flank companies of the 3d West India 
regiment, and one company of the 
Royal York Rangers led by Lieute. 
nant-Colonel Campbell, Deputy Ad 
jutant-General, whona | detached far 
this service. We had newa strong 
position, Before us were the enemy's 
three forts, showing stout garrisons 
and three line of battle ships, and two, 
frigates in the harbour. The large 
ships very full of men. We’ found, 
however,. we could not advance withs 
out being flanked on our left. by the 
fort op Isle de Cabrit. Two eight 
inch howitzers were immediately 
landed, a battery quickly constructed 
by Lieutenant Hobbs of the Royal 
Kingineers. Brigadier-General Ste-, 
helin of the Royal Artillery and all, 
his Officers and Men were most stres 
nuous, and before six that eveuing 
our battery opened on the enemy's 
squadron at a very fair distance, 
About an hour after there were in- 
dications that the French squadroa 
was about to push eut, and_by eight 
it was not doubtful. Not a moment 
was lost; Captain De Courcy of the 
Quarter-Master-General’s department 
was sent by me to Captain Beaver of 
the Acasta, and we fired six rockets 
from a headland at five minutes in- 
terval, being the signal fixed on by 
the Admiral. About ten at night 
the three French line-of-battle ships 
were scen to go through the windward 
passage, Next morning, the 15th 
instant, the Intrepid was the only 
line-of-battle ship in sight. 
The difficulty of advancing on the 
West side of the island, forced us to 
re-embark the greater part of our 
troops, to land at Ance Vanovre, but 
as the enemy occupied a strong and 
commanding position on the Bast side 


of this Bay, Lieutenant Colonel Pres-, 


cot, with the flank companies of the 
Sd West India Regiment, and the two 
rifle companies of the 60th, and Major 
Henderson with the reserve, were or- 
dered to descend from Morne Russel 
to protect the landing, and to dislodge 
the enemy, ‘This was well exéouted, 
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and we gained a favourable position, 
whence our mortars could reach Fort 
Napoleon at a proper distance, as well 
as thé fort on the islet. A mortar bat- 
tery of twothirteen-inch, and four ten- 
inch was immediately begun, and car- 
ried on with unremitted exertions ;— 
ailour men volunteering every labour. 
Between the enemy's Forts Napoleon 
and Morelle, and us, was a middle 
ridge, which was on the back of the 
town, and held by the enemy, On 
the night of the 15th, a strong picquet 
of the enemy's was surprised by two 
companies of the Royal York Rangers, 
commanded by Captain Starke, and 
Lieutenant White. The French had 
one ofhcer and seventeen men bayo- 
netted, and twelve prisoners were 
brought away. This affair was highly 
creditable to the officers named. ‘The 
night following we determined to oc- 
cupythe middle ridge, and confine the 
enemy within his works. Major Alen 
was ordered with the two fiank com- 
panies of the $d West India, and a 
flank company of the 8th West India 
for this service, —he was supported by 
part of the Royal York Rangers under 
Major Henderson. The position was 
taken up without opposition, but 
about eight next morning the enemy 
advanced from Forts N@poleon and 
Morelle, to recover this ground, A 
sharp action took place, the whole of 
the York Rangers, and the rifle com- 
panies of the 60th, supporting our 
black troops. The ground lay open in 
great part tothe grape shot from Forts 
Napoleon and Morelle, and to round 
shot from Islet de Cabrit; but all our 
troops were undaunted;—none were 
more brave than the flank companies 
of the $d West India Regiment, and 
a flank company of the 8th West In- 
dia under Major Alen. The enemy 
was driven back with loss, and our 
possession of the ground completely 
secured. On this occasion our loss 
was about thirty men killed and 
wounded. 

l omitted to say that the two French 
frigates, both loaded with flour, took 
their chance of escaping on the fore- 
noon of the 15th. They went through 
the windward passage, keeping a little 
from the wiad to gain the shore of 
Guadaloupe. The leading frigate.was 
ngaged by his Majesty's ship Intre- 
pid. This frigate however doubled 


the point of Vieux Fort, was ‘followed’ 
by th 
Basse-Terre. * 
About the middle of the day, yes- 
terday the 17th, the French com- 
mandant, Colonel Madier, sent a flag 
of truce to enter into terms. ‘They 
expected what we would not concede, 


and they submitted to what. we were. 
willing to grant. They. are prisoners - 


of war. 

I understand their number to ‘be 
from seven to eight hundred! of this 
number six hundred were landed by 
the French squadron. 


We are to take possession of the . 


forts this evening at four o'clock. The 
French troops will be immediately 
embarked, and [ shall proceed to car- 
ry the remainder of your orders inte 
execution without less of time. But 
I must not conclude my report with- 
out doing justice to the merits of those 
whom | have been so happy as to 
command, 

The navy have most cordially sup- 
ported us. Captain Beaver of his 
Majesty's ship Acasta, has increased 
that character which I know his con- 
duct at Bay Robert, Martinique, in 
your presence, gained him. His ar- 
rangement and presence of mind ren- 
der him particularly qualified -for 
joint operations, Captain Carthew of 
the Gloire, and Captain Malcolm of 
the Narcissus, also merit the warmest 
acknowledgment: and [ aim also much 
obliged to the Honourable Captain 
Bertie of His Majesty's ship Dart, 
who acted on shore, 

The royal artillery under Brigadier- 
General Stehelid, bave continued 
their usual spirited manner.’ If the 
enemy had not capitulated yesterday, 
we should have opened a fine battery 


of six mortars ; and J am certain from: - 


what happened at Martinique, our ar- 
tillery would have given them enough 
of it in one night. 


To Liecutenant-Colonel Rial, 15th 


regiment, I with. pleasure acknow- 
ledge the assisiance | have received 
from him. He tantalized. me with 
an offer to take Fort Morelli by as- 
sault, with the 15th regiment, the 
morning of yesterday, during the ac- 
tion. Lieutenant-Colonel Prevost de- 
serves equal good report. Major Hen- 


derson who commands the Reserve, 


is atrue soldier; and Major Alen, 3d 


e other, and both escaped into’ 
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West India regiment, gallantly led his 
black troops. 
The Staff have all been active. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, De- 
puty Adjutant-General, has been al- 
ways forward; he is an officer who 
must rise from his merit. 

The Honourable Captain de Cour- 
ey, of the Quarter-Master General's 
departinent, has shewn an activity and 
exertion which does him great credit, 
and proves him to be an Officer for 
service. 

Lieutenant Hobbs, Royal Engi- 
neers, yields to no one in work, and 
is an admirable Officer for a service 
of this nature. 

The Medical Department has been 
ably conducted by Doctor Burke. 

I have been much assisted by Colo- 
nel Soler, the Royalist, 2 man inflexi- 
ble in loyalty. 

My Aide-de-Camp, Captain Tayn- 
ton, 64th regiment, will have the ho- 

. nour to deliver this dispatch to you; 
he bas been many years with me; I 
wish I could get him the promotion 
his merit deserves. 

I have the honour to be, &e. 

(Signed) F. Maitianp, Maj. Gen. 

His Excellency Lieut. Gen Beckwitn, 
Com. of the Forces. 


Articles of Capitulation proposed by 
Colonel Madier, member of the Le- 
gion of Honour, commandant of all 
the Saints, to Major-General Mait- 
land, commanding the troops of his 
Britannic Majesty, and Captain 
Beaver of hisMajesty's ship Acasta, 
senior naval officer. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, De- 

puty Adjutant General, and Captain 

Mercier, of the 66th Regiment, in the 

service of France, being appointed 

Commissioners, agreed upon the fol- 

lowing terms :— 

Article I, All the troops shall 
march out with all the honours of 
war. 

If. They shall be prisoners of war, 
and conveyed to England. 

lft. The Officers shall equally be 
considered as prisoners of war upon 
their paroles of honour, to be trans - 

rted to England and exchanged. 

hey shall retain’ their swords. 

Anuswer,— Art. [T. If. and IIl. 
granted. 

To he carried into execution be- 
tween twelve and four o'clock. 

Arms to be deposited outside the 
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different forts, and the troops sé 
bark snchediately afters”: Susoeht 

IV. The troops shall retain their 
personal baggage. [ 

Answer.—Granted. 

V. The Officers shall also retain 
their private bagyage, 

Answer.—Granted. 

VI, All the Officers regularly em- 
ployed in the Administration, and 
Medical Officers, shall not be consi- 
dered as prisoners of war; they shall 
be sent to Gaudaloupe, with their 
private baggage 

Answer.—Granted. 

VII. Private property shall be re- 
spected, and the inhabitants shall ‘re- 
turn to their houses. 

Answer.—All inhabitants possess- 
ing property in the Saints who are 
not soldiers in the service of France, 
may return to their houses, and shall 
not be molested as long as they con- 
form to the laws of the colony. 

All private ‘property shall be re- 
spected, and every individual treated 
with the usual liberality and good 
faith of the British nation. 

VIII. Whatever is doubtful in 
these Articles of Capitulation, shall 
hed construed in favour of the inha- 

itants. 

Answer.—43 ranted. 

Additional Article—An Officer of 
Artillery and one Civil Officer shall 
be appointed from each side, who will 
meet at this spot to-morrow morning 
at eight o'clock, in order to take a list 
of all military stores and other public 
property. ‘They shall be given pre- 
cisely in the state they are at this 
moment. 

Subscribed by u’ at the Saints, the: 
17th day of April, 18¢9. , 

(Signed) | N. Campsert, 

Lieut. Col. and Dep. Adj. Gen. 
Mercier, Capt. 66th 
Regiment. 
(Signed) Frrp. Maitanp, Maj. 
General. 
P. Beaver, Capt. U.M.S. 
Acasta,'and senior offi- 
cer at the Saints. 

(Signed) M. Mapirr, Colonel 

Commandant Ies Isles 
des Santes. 

Return of killed, wounded, and missing, 

of the army under Major-General 

Maitland, at the Saints, from 14th 

to 17th of April, 1809. , 

Total—2 officers, 4 rank and file, 


\ 


\ 
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killed; 3 officers, 2 serjeants, 1 drum- 
mer, 62 rank dnd file wounded; 1 
rank and file missing. 

(Here follows a return of ordnance 
and stores found at the Saints, at Fort 
‘Napoleon. 

April 18th, 1809. 





Downing Street, June 2. 
A dispatch, of which the, following is a 
copy, was this day received by Lord 

Viscount Castlereagh, one of his Ma- 

jesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, 

‘from Lieutenant-Gencral the Right 

Hon. Sir Arthur 'Wellestey. 

Monte Alegre, May 18, 1809. 

My Lorp,—When I determined 
ypon the expedition to the north of 
Portugal, against Marshal Soult, I 
was in hopes that the Portuguese Ge- 
neral Silveira,. would be able to hold 
his post upon the Tamaga, till he 
should be reinforced; by which, and 
by the possession of Chaves, the ene- 
my's retreat would have been cut off, 
excepting across the Minho; and I 
intended, if successful to press him 
so hard, that the passage of that river 
would have been impracticable. 

The loss of the bridge of Amarante, 
however, on the 2d instant, altered 
our prospects: I had no hopes -that 
General Beresford, who marched to- 
wards the upper part of the Douro 
on the 5th, and arrived at Lamego on 
the 10th, would be able to effect more 
than confine the enemy on that side, 
‘and oblige him to retire « Chaves 
into Galicia, rather than by Villa 
Real into Castile. 

General Beresford, however, hay- 
ing obliged the enemy’s posts at Villa 
Real, and Maisan Frein to fall back 
with some loss, and having crossed 
the Douro, drove in General Loison’s 
ont-posts at the bridge of Amarante ; 
aud again acquired possession of the 
left bank of the Tamaga on the 12th, 
the day on which the corps under my 
command forced the passage of the 
Douro at Oporto. 

Loison retired from Amarante on 
the morning of the 13th, as soon as he 
had heard of the events at Oporto of 
the preceding day, and met the ad- 
vanced guard of the French army at 
ashort distance from the town, which 
General Beresford immediately oc- 
caplet. 
_ 1Was unable to commence the pur- 
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suit of the enemy till the morning af 
the 13th, when the Hanoverian - 
gion moved to Valonga, under Major- 
General Murray, On that evening, 
I was inforuied that the enemy had 
in the morning destroyed a_ great 
provertion of his cannon in the neigh- 

ourhood of Penafiel, and had di- 
rected his march towards Braga. -This 
appeared to be the probable result of 
the situation in which he found him- 
self, in consequence of General 
Beresford'’s operations upon the Ta- 
maga; and as soon as I had ascertained” 
that the fact was true, | marched on 
the morning of the 14th with the 
army in two columns towards the river 
Minho. At the same time I directed 
General Beresford upon Chaves, in 
case the enemy should turn to his 
right; and Major-General Murray to 
communicate with Gerieral Beresford, 
if he should. find, as. reported, that 
Loison remained in the neighbour- 
hood of Amaranthe. 

On the evening of the 14th, I was 
certain from the movements of the 
enemy's detachments in the-neigh- 
bourhood of Braga, that he intended 
to direct his retreat upon Chaves or 
Monte Alegre; and directed General 
Beresford, in case of the latter move- 
meut, to push on for Monterey, so 
as to stop the enemy, if heshould pass 
by Villa de Rey.—General Beresford 
had anticipated my orders to march 
his own corps upon Chaves, and had 
already sent Gertral Silveira to oc- 
cupy the Passes of Ruivaes and Mel- 
gassey near Salamonde, but be. was 
unfortunately too late. 

| arrived at Braga on the 15th, 
(General Murray being at Guima- 
raens, and the enemy about fifteen 
miles in our front) and at Salamonde 
on the 16th. We had there an affair 
with their rear-guard. The Guards, 
under Lieutenant-General She: brooke 
and Brigadier-General Campbell, at- 
tacked their position; and having 
turned their left flank by the heights, 
they abandoned it, leaving a gun and 
some prisoners behind them. This 
attack was necessarily made at a late 
hour in the evening. 

On the 17th, we moved to Ruivaes 
(waiting to see whether the enemy 
would turn upon Chaves, or.continue 
his retreat. upon Monte Alegre); and 
on -_ 18th to this place; L here 

4 
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found that he had taken a road 
through the Mountains towards 
Orense, by which it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, for me to overtake 
him, and on which I had no means 
of stopping him. 

The enemy commenced this retreat, 
as I have informed your Lordship, by 
destroying a great proportion of his 
guns and ammunition. He afterwards 
destroyed the remainder of both, and 
a great proportion of his baggage, 
and kept nothing excepting what the 
soidiers and a few mules could carry. 
He has left behind him his sick and 
wounded; and the road from Penafiel 
to Monte Alegre is strewed with the 
carcases of horses and mules, and 
French soldiers, who were put to death 
by the peasantry before our advanced 
guard could save them. This’ last 
circumstance is the natural effect of 
the species of warfare which the ene- 
my have carried on in this country, 

ei: soldiers have plundered and 
murdered the peasantry at their plea- 
sure; and | have seen many persons 
hanciug in the trees by the sides of 
the road, executed for no reason that 
I.could learn, excepting that they 
have not been friendly to the French 
invasion and usurpation of the Go- 
vernment of their country; and the 
route of their column on their retreat 
could be traced by the smoke of the 
villages to which they set fire. 

We have taken about five hun- 
dred prisoners. Upon the whole 
ihe enemy has not lost less than a 
fouith of his army, and all his artil- 
lery and equipments, since we at- 
tacked hiin upon the Vouga. 

I hope your lerdsbip will believe 
tat no measure which I could take 
was omitted to intercept the enemy's 
retreat. Itis obvious, however, that 
if an army throws away all its cannon, 
equipments, and baggage, and every 
thing which can strengthen it, and 
can enuble it to act together as a body, 
and abandons all those who are en- 
ti:led to its protection, but add to its 
wei,ht aud impede its progress, it 
must be able to march by: roads 
through which it cannot be followed 
with any prospect of being overtaken 


by an army which has not made the’ 


same sacrifices. 
lt is impossible to say too much of 
the exertions of the troops. The 
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weather has been very bad. Since 
the 13th, the rain has heen constant, 


and the roads in this dificult country 
almost impracticable.. But they have 
persevered in the pursuit to the last 
and have been generally on their 
march from day-light in the morning 
tifl dark. The brigade of Guards 
were at the head of the column, and 
set a laudable example; and in the 
affair with the enemy's rear guard on 
the evening of the 16th, they con- 
ducted themselves remarkably well, 
I have the honour to be, &c, 
(Signed) AntHur WELLEsLEy. 





BULLETINS OF THE FRENCH ARMY 
IN SPAIN. 


[Concluded from p. 470.} 


Supplement to the Thirty-first Bulletin, 

Notes of the Mouiteur upon Lieut. General 
Hope’s Letter to Sir David Baird, pub- 
lished in the London Gazette Extraor. 
dinary of January 24.* 


Gazette.—** The troops, though not 
unacquainted with the irreparable 
loss they had sustained, were not dis- 
mayed, but, by the most determined 
bravery, not only repelled every at- 
tempt of the enemy to gain ground, 
but actually forced him to retire.” &e. 

Moniteur —The whole of this is 
false, Sir-John Moore was wounded 
as he was endeavouring to stop the 
tlight of his troops: the French, at 
least in tlwir serious attacks, were not 
repulsed at any ove point. 

Gazette—“ From this post, how- 
ever, he was soon expelled, with con- 
siderable loss, by a gallant attack of 
some companies of the 2d _ battalion 
14th regiment, under Lieut.-Colonel 
Nicholls.” , 

Montteur.—This Lieutenant-C4l. 
Nicholls must havé been a Rolando, 
if with some companies of the 14th regi- 
ment he had retaken a village which 
was the principal object of contest. 
This part of the account certainly did 
not come from Sir John Hope; it is, 
doubiless, the production of the same 
pen that has made Europe acquainted 
with the details of the famous battle 
of enceval. 

Gazette.— Before five in the even- 
ing, we had not only successfully re- 








See page 81. 
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lied every attack made upon the rals, to carry off your wounded, to 
position, but had gained ground in save your four pieces of cannon, or to 
almost all points,” &c. protect the retreat of the 300 men who 
Moniteur.—This is false, most false. covered your rear, and who fell into 
The village was carried and mainta) a- our hands in the pursuit. * 
éd possession of by the French. The Gazetie.— The whole of the army 
English were driven from all their were embarked with an expedition 
positions ; but the action having be- which has seldom been equalled.” 
gun only at three o'clock, and it being Moniteur.— 1 he expedition with 
dark at five, our sharpshooters, after which you embarked, is a very eoui- 
repelling the enemy, and passing over vocal proof of the success you ret 
several walls of the gardens that sur- to have had in the engavement. 
round Corunna, were necessarily |. Gazette.—** The enemy pused his 
obliged to halt. light troops towards the town, soon 
Gazeite.—‘‘ The troops quitted their after eight o'clock in the morning of 
position about ten at night, with a the 17th, and shortly after occupied 
degree of order that did them credit.” the heights of St Lucia, which com- 
Moniteur.—You were attacked at mand the harbour.” 
three o'clock in the afternoon; you Moniteur.—In reading this account, 
began your embarkation at ten at it is easy to perceive, that it is not 
night, though your squadrov had not the production of a military man, or 
then completed its water, though you else that it has been submitted to the 
had not emptied your magazines, (a revision of some of the clerks in Mr. 
fact proved by the taking of 16,000 Canning's office. In fact, you wish 
muskets, left behind in the establish- to make us believe, that you main- 
ment of Payosa, your ‘heavy artillery, tained your position, that is, remained 
500 horses, your clothing, and powder masters of the field of battle, and yet 
magazines, &&c.) and though your you tell us “ the enemy, &c.” What! 
wounded remained on the field of Sir Jobn Hope! On the 16th you ob- 
battle, where they fell into our hands. tained so brilliant a success; and yet 
We cannot conceive what worse you during the night you evacuate “the 
could have done had you been beaten; heights of St. Lucia, which commapd 
but well know what you would and (the Agrdour,” upon which the French 
could have done had you heen victo- immediately erect batteries that 
rious, and had your statement been “‘ command the harbour,” sink four of 
true. You would have maintained your transports, and thus give your 
possession of the positions that cover feet a signal to cut their cables and 
Corunna; you would have employed put tosea! Though an officer in the 
the 17th in omnes your dead, carry- land service you have often embarked 
ing off from the field of battle the and disembarked troops. You must 
bodies of your Generals, Colonels, have some nautical kuowledge, and 
and: inferior officers; collecting the you ought to have reflected, that on 
stragglers, always numerous after an the 17th the wind might have changed 
action continued until the approach (a very common occurrence); and had 
of night; and in bringing in the the wind changed, and your -trans- 
wounded, who usually, after au en- ports been forced to remain in the 
gagement in the night-time, scramble harbour under the fire of the French 
into farm-houses and cottages, to wait batteries, that had already sunk four 
for the return of day-light. You of their number; would you not have 
would have embarked in the night of exposed yourself to reproach for hav- 
the 17th, if your view of the general ing evacuated “ the heights of* St. 
system led you to think yourselves too Lucia, which commandthe harbour?” 
weak to resist the French troops. In allowing that the French troops, at 
Such would have keen the result of day-break; occupied the heights of 
the most petty advantage; but you St. Lucia, you clearly allow that you 
have done nothing of ail this. ‘gu. were then’ without retreat, and that, 
embarked the same evening, pell-.if not compelled to give way before 
mell, and in disorder. You did not a superior force, you must, of your 
take time to evacuate your magazines, own fault, wantonly or without re- 
to pay the last honours to your Gene- a have put te hazard the fate 
4B2 
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of your army. You allege that you 
were victorious; the French say you 
were beaten. The nature of things 
can alone decide between you: but 
from the nature of things, it results, 
that you have done the contrary of 
what you would ‘have done had you 
been victorious, and that you have 
acted, in every respect, as if you had 
been beaten; it follows, therefore, 
that you have been beaten. This 
consequence which you wish to dis- 
semble, demonstratively results from 
all the details of your own narrative. 


Gazette—** Circumstances forbid 
us to hope, that the victory with which 
tt has pleased Providence to crown the 
efforts of the army,” &c. 

Moniteur.—Fhis is the manner in 
which the English people are gulled. 
The same manuevre has been em- 
ployed by the ministry upon all occa- 
sions, and it must be granted that it 
has frequently succeeded. ‘Truth, 
however, will make its way; but the 
ministry will have gained time, the 
anxiety of the public will abate, and 
the administration, after having de- 
ceived them, will find some fresh 
means of diverting their attention. 
Heaven grant that the English may 
gain such a victory every month! 

Gazette.—*' The army. which en- 
tered Spain, amidst the fairest pro- 
ypects, had no sooner completed its 
junction, than, owing to the multi- 
plied disasters that dispersed the na- 
tive armies around us, it was left to its 
own resources. 

Moniteur.—So, at last, you admit 
that the Spanish armies are dispersed, 
and no longer in existence, and that 
you found yourselves left to your own 
resources! Is it a fault of the Spa- 
niards that you made them wait so 
long for useless succours? Never did 
you fit out so powerful an expedition. 
You ought to thank Providence, that 
at least a part of your army has been 
able to re-embark and effect its escape. 


Gazette—** The advance of the 
British corps from Duero afforded the 
best hope that the south of Spain 
might be relieved.” 

Moniteur.—These hopes were just 
as well founded as all those which the 
British Cabinet entertains at this mo- 
ment. 


[Jury 


Gazette.—** But this generous éffort 
to save one unfortunate people, af- 
forded the enemy-the opportunity of. 
directing every effort of his humerous 
troops, and concentrating all his prin- 
cipal resources for the destruction of 
the only regular force in the north of 
Spain.” 

Moniteur.—W hy was there not any 
other regular force there at the time 
you advanced? Ic was because you 
did not advance until the regular’ 
force of Spain was destroyed. t 

Gazetle—“* The native and uno 
daunted valour of British troops was 
never more conspicuous.” 

Moniteur.—Our soldiers did not find 
any thing so very brilliant in the 
English soldiers’ style of fighting; 
but they agree that the English officers 
conducted themselves with the-cou- 
rage which belongs to men of honoar. 

Gazette—** The greater part of the 
fleet having gone to sea yesterday 
evening, the whole being under weigh, 
and the corps in the embarkation te- 
cessarily much mixed on board, it is 
impossible at present to lay before 
you a return of our casualties.” 

" Moniteur.—How the truth forces its 
way in spite of every effort to conceal 
it! Mr. Canning’s clerk forgot to obs 
literate this expression of General 
Hope's. What an oversight! The 
troops in the embarkation were neces 
sarily much mixed on board the trans 
ports, because the embarkation was 


conducted:‘in disorder and confusion. 


Terror made the soldiers rush with 
precipitation into the boats, every one 
losing sight of his colours, and think- 
ing only of his own safety. What 
must have been the result? That 
which is fact was the result—* the 
troops in the embarkation were ne 
cessarily much mixed on board.’ 

On General Hope's estimate of 
killed and wounded, the Moniteur bas 
the following note:— 

“* You had 2000 wounded; you left 
on the field of battle the dead bodies 
of 3 of your Genefals, and 800 soldiers 
and ofheers. We counted them. We 
took three hundeed of you prisoners; 
you did not take a single man of ours. 
We had not 200 men wounded, and 
our loss in killed did not ‘amount fo 
100, among whom there wad not 4 
single officer of distinction,” 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 


OBURN SueepP SHEARING.— 
On Moiiday morning, June 12, 
a great number of gentlemen and 
riculturists met his Grace the Duke 
ae Bedford at the Park Farm, Wo- 
burn, The morning was remarkably 
fine, and the company employes 
themselves in viewing the South- 
Down tups, and the Devon and Here- 
ford cattle, and in interesting conver- 
sation relating to agricultural im- 
provements. Several agricultural 
implements were’ exhibited in the 
rick-yard; Mr. Pasmore, from. Don- 
caster, had a chaff-cutter, and a smal] 
machine to grind and dress flour by 
hand; Mr. Braby, London, shewed a 
chaff-cutter, turn: wrist plough, and a 
common swing prongh. About three 
d'clock the Duke and his company 
went to Woburn Abbey, and sat 
down to a most excellent. dinner, 
where his Grace presided. 


On Tuesday morning, his Grace 
the Duke of Bedford, and those gen- 
tlemen who are members of the Smith- 
field club, of which his Grace is pre- 
sident, held a meeting at Woburn 
Abbey; they then joined the rest of 
the company, and examined the we- 
thers and sheaves exhibited as can- 
didates for the prizes offered by his 
Grace, for the best. About twelve 
o'clock the gentlemen set off to a farm 
of the Duke's, about.a mile from the 
Abbey, to be present at the ploughing 
match, when seven ploughs started 
for the silver cup offered by his 
Grace, to the proprietors of the best 
plough, and two guineas to the holder. 
The judges appointed to decide the 
question were busily employed in 
collecting materials for their report, 
to be made on Wednesday. The 
ploughing continued till about half- 
past two o'clock, when the company 
went to the ParkFarm, and after a short 
Ume spent in viewing the agricultural 
implemeuts, several noblemen and 
gentlemen, in additioy to those men- 
tioned yesterday, returned to the Ab- 
bey to dine with his Grace. 

The cloth being drawn, the usual 
toasts were given. 

Sir J. Sinclair rose, and in a short 


speech recommended to the attention 
of gentlemen of landed property, the 
improvement of waste lands. 

About five o'clock, the company 
returned to the Park Farm, and ex- 
amined several machines which were 
working inthe rick-yard. Inaddition 
to those we mentioned yesterday, Mr. 
Shepherd had brought a ‘portable 
threshing machine, worked by two 
horses, the invention of Mr. Salmon, 
and improved by Mr. Shepherd. Mr. 
Pienty shewed a patent plough; Mr. 
Rowtree a patent churn, which at- 
tracted considerable notice; Mr.Snow- 
den a patent chafi-cutting machine; 
an instrument to ascertain the draft of. 
ploughs, by Mr. Braby; a model of a 
windmill, for draining fen land, by 
Mr. W. Beighton. 

Three of his Grace's rams were let 

for the season, one to Mr. Foster, for 
49 guineas, a three shear; another to 
Mr. Mann, at 35 guineas; anda fonr- 
year shear, at 40 -guineas, to Mr. 
Letusher. 
_.Some cattle were also sold in the 
evening, a Devon heifer, three-years 
old, to Mr. Smith, 224 guineas; a 
Hereford heifer, to Mr. Platt, for 27¢ 
guineas; a Devon heifer, three-years 
old, to Mr. Smith, at 24$ guineas; 
another Hereford, to Mr. Platt, at 26 
guineas. About seven o'clock the 
company retired. 

Wednesday June 14.—The inspec- 
tion of the prize sheep dead was the 
first business this morning. TheDuke 
of Bedford and the company then ad- 
journed to the Park Farm, and em- 
ployed the morning in viewing and 
examining the implements, tups ex- 
hibited for the prizes, the boars, and 
the sheep-shearers, each of whom had 
a sheep allotted to him, to shear for 
the prize. Parties rode to the Duke’s 
several highly cultivated farms in 
hand, and the fine water meadows on 
Fiiestly and Maldon farms, which 
were universally admired. _The hos- 
pitable tables at the Abbey received 
a still larger number of guests than on 
the preceding days: after which, the 
usual toasts having gone round, the 
Duke began to award the prizes, con- 
formably to “the decision of the 
judges. 
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To Mr. Bithony, for the best two shear 
long-woolled fat wether, a silver cup, value 
10 guineas. 4 

To Mr. Cowley, for the best two shear 
long-woolled fat wether, bred in Bedford- 
shire, a cup, value 5 guineas. 

The first premium, for two shear short- 
woolled fat wethers, (a ten guinea cup) his 
Grace presented to Mr. Runciman; and to 
Mr. Trevor, for the best bred in Bedford- 
shire, a cup, value 5 guineas. 

Mc. Plat obtained the premium offered 
for the best pen of three Jong-woolled 
theaves,a 10 guinea cup, and Mr. Benyon 
a 5 guinea cup, for the best bred in Bed- 
fordshire. 

For the best pen of three short-woolled 
theaves, bred in Bedfordshire, Mr. Trevor 
received a cup value 10 guineas; and Mr. 
Runciman, a 5 guinea cup for the second 
best pen. 

Mr. Bliss having ptoduced the best boar, 
not exceeding two years old, received a 5 
guinea cup. 

John Bolland obtained the first prize of 
5 guineas, for shearing sheep in the best 
manner; Joseph Collins the second prize 
of 4 guineas ; Job Arnold, the third prize 
of 3 guineas; Thomas Linnel, the fourth 
premium of 2 guineas; and 1 guinea to 
John Twannell, the fifth prize 

The sixth premium offered by his Grace 
was for the best and most useful newly 
invented implement of agriculture, 20 gui- 
neas; this Mr. C. Norton obtained for his 
method of constructing roofs of buildings 
of cast iron in lieu of timber. 


His Grace. also noticed the follow- 
ing implements, as having consider- 
able merit :— 


A cheap but effective chaff-cutter, by 
Mr. Braby; a machine for grinding or 
bruising various substances, by Mr. James 
Rawlins; achaff-cutter, by Mr. Snowden; 
a churn, by Mr. Rowntree; a clover thresh- 
ing machine, by Mr.Winwright; an augur, 
by an American gentleman; a model of a 
windmill for draining fen lands, by Mr. 
Beeion; and a man trap, which detains 
and secures an offender without any injury, 
invented by Mr. Salmon, Woburn. 

The judges of the premium for plough- 
ing halfan acre of land, in the best manner, 
awarded the silver cup to his Grace him- 
self; and to the ploughman, 2 guineas. The 
judges report also spoke in high terms of 
the construction of a plough belonging to 
H. Curwen, Esq. and of the work it per- 
formed; also a plough belonging to H..H. 
Hoare Esq.-and another of Mr. Potts. 

Messrs. Batchelor’s obtained 30 guineas, 
for the best account of trials between the 
drill and broad cast husbandry. 

The eighth premium was for the en- 
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couragement of good and careful shepherds, 

To John Holland, the Duke of Bedford's 
shepherd, for having reared 807 Jambs 
from 614 ewes, 5 guineas. ' 

To John Clark, shepherd to Samuel” 
Whitbread, Esq. from 224 ewes, 289 lambs, 
4 guineas, 

To John Samuel, shepherd to Mr. Run- 
ciman, from 251 ewes, 282 lambs, three 
guineas 

To Mr. John Nottingham, Lord Ougley’s 
shepherd, reared 550 lambs, from 500 ewes, 
2 guineas. 

To Mr. Platt’s shepherd, John Bolland, 
1 guinea, having reared 426 lambs from 
424 ewes. 

The last premium, for irrigration, his 
Grace regretted was not claimed. 

After the prizes were delivered, his 
Grace, in descanting on the improy- 
ing state of the agriculture of the: 
island, adverted to the observations of 
Sir John Siuclair on the cletn, and 
eae system of farming pursued 

y Mr. Greg, in Hertfordshire, to 
which he had the gratification of add- 
ing his own testimony; and he had 
the further satisfaction of stating from 
that gentleman, that he would gladly 
receive any three practical farmers 
deputed from the county of Bedford, 
and explain to them minutely the 
course of husbandry he had so long 
pursued with success. The healths of 
the Duchess of Bedford and the Mar- 
chioness of Tayistock were proposed 
by Mr. Coke and Lord Bradfor » and 
drank with the warmest applause. Mr. 
Curwen, and the Workington Agri- 
cultural Society, was given by the 
Duke, aud drank with great applause: 
on which that gentleman, in a neat 
return of thanks, paid an elegant an@ 
well-merited tribute to the House of 
Bedford, from which, with so many 
great national bénefits, had emanated 
all his agricultural endeavours for the 
public good. ‘The health of the noble 
host being drank with three times 
three, the company rose, and pro- 
ceeded to the farm-yard, when the 
letting of tups, and sale of sheep, and 
Devon and Hereford cattle, closed 
the interesting proceedings of Woburn 
Sheep Shearing for the year 1809. 


: KENT. : 

For the better accommodation of thé 
troops stationed in Canterbury, an 
hospital is about to be erected, in @ 
healthy situation at the back of the 
range of barracks, in the northern 
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quarter of the city. Its size is esti- been to the Quarter Sessions at Ox- 
mated to accommodate about five in ford, and was returning home, ac- 
every hundred of the troops usually companied by Thomas Cooper, esq. 
stationed there, and every attention is When they got to the lane leading 
to be paid in its construction, to fromAssendon to Fawley, Mr. Powys 
render it conducive to health and got out of the chaise to walk home, 
comfort. Comprehended in its scite, but as it was then getting dark, Mr, 
will bean area of several acres of land, Cooper wished him to permit the 
which is to be used in future as an chaise to go round, or else have some 
exercise ground for the cavalry regi- one to attend him home, but he re- 
ments; that may be stationed in the fused both, saying he could find his 
barracks. The ground has also been way blindfolded. Some person with 
chosen near Fort Pitt, at Chatham, a lantern came by just afterwards, 
for a similar hospital, for the use of and shewed him by the spring at As- 
the troops at that place. These build- sendon, which was then very high. 
ings will supersede ‘the necessity of Mr. P. said he did not want him any 
regimental hospitals at the above further: but as it was getting very 
places, which are too often, from their dark the -man much wished to see 
nature and construction, rather the him home. This he refused, telling 
promoters than the preventatives of him also that he could find his way 
disease. blindfolded. Next morning, how- 
OXFORDSHIRE. ever, his body was discovered in a 
Died.) At Fawley, Philip Lybbe neighbouring pond. It is thought he 
Powys, Esq. brother tothe very reve- must have been overcome by fright, 
rend tlie dean of “auterbury, and fa- as the water scarcely covered him, 
ther-in-law to the Rev, E. Cooper, of and there appeared no bruises of con- 
Hamstal Ridware. Mr. Powys had sequence about him. 





ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES. 
May 24, to JUNE 21, 1809, inclusive. 
[Extracted from the London Gazette.}-----The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses. 


BBOTT J. Prescott, grocer, (Avison, merchant, (Teasdale and Browne, Mer- 
Liverpool), Adams J. Walsall, chant-Tailor’s-hall). -Cadman C. Isling- 
factor, (Turner and Co, Bloomsdury- ton, (Edmonds, Symonds-Inn ) Cooke I, 
square.) Abbott W Prescott, watch- Gravesend, carpenter, (Debary and Co. 
movement makei, (Leigh and Co. New Tanfield-court. CarryG Ripon, . York; 
Bridge-street). Allen E. and Hancock I. iron-founder, (Exley and Co. Furnival’s 
Bristol, navy contractors, (Price and Co. Inn). Cowper R. Cateaton-street, ware 
Lincoln’s-Inn. ) houseman, (Wilde, Warwick-square.) 
Benton W. Stoneywell, Longdon, Staf- Churchett G, Plymouth, baker, (Elworthy, 
ford, miller, (Lambert, Hatton-garden). Plymouth). Chayman J. Holborn, flour- 





Ba:clay W. Manchester buildings, dealer 
and chapmen, (Rogers and Son, Man- 
chester-buildings.) Buddle W. Chenies, 
street, carpenter, (Godmond, New Bridge- 
street), Bailey J. Chancery-lane, sta- 
tioner, (Pedrce and Son, St. Swithin’s- 
lave). Barns J. Kendal, Westmorland, 
dealer and chapman, (Farrier and Co. 
Bread-street-hill). Bleckly G. Reading, 
ironmonger, (Hunt, Surry-street). Bennet 
B. Hallsham, brewer, (Barber, Chancery- 
lane): ‘Busher R. H ungerford-street, vic- 
tualler, (Cross, King-street). Bryan M. 
George-street, picture-dealer, (Holmes and 
Co. Clement’s-lun.) W_ Beaton, Taun- 
ton, currier, (Blake and Son) Cook’s- 
court. Bolton J. John-street, Adelphi, 
merchant, (Halham, Great Piazza, Covent- 
garden.) 

Clapham W. Bishop’s-gate-street, wine- 


factor, (Pullen, Fore-street.) Clarkson G, 
Bristol, cabinet-maker, (James, Gray’s-inn 
square. 

Dickie T Cornhill, bookseller, (Burkett, 
Bond-cou:rt). Davies E.. Great-Warner- 
street, linen-draper, (Sweet, King’s Bench 
Walks. Dean R. Kew-bridge, tavern- 
keeper, (Jullion and Co. Crown-Office- 
row, Temple). Dewhurst G. J. Halifax, 
grocer, (Hodgson, Surrey-street). 

Ellam W. Windle, Lancaster, tanner, 
(Lee and Co. New Bridge-street. ) 


Foreman T.’Chatham, grocer, (Flex- 
ney, Chancery-lane.)~ Freemantle J. Bran- 
don J, and Desormeaux J. King-street, 
Goswell-strect, iron- founders, (Dixon and 
Co. Paternoster-row.) 


Green E. Stepney, carpenter, (Cowper 
and Co. Sguthampton-buildings.) Gibson 
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T. High-street, iron-monger, (Sudlow, Norwich,  coal-merchant, (Windus pr 


Monument-yard). Giorgi B. Wilson- Co Chancery-lane.) 
street, (Loxley, Cheapside.) Giles D. jun. Nicholls T. Birmingham, dealer’ and 
Cornbrook, Man¢thester, brewer, (J. and chapman, (Egerton, Gray’s-Inn), New. 
R. Willis. \Warnford-court. ) man H. Skinner-street, currier, ‘(Lee 
Hughes H. Worcester, hatter, (Platt, Chancery-lane). NordishJ.Meopham, Kent, 
Tanfield-court, Temple.) Howse J. Want- butcher, (Jones, Martin’s-lane.) | 
age, currier, (Price aud Co. Lincoln’s-inn), Oxen R. Scaffold-hill-mill, Nosthum. 
Houghton G, merchant, (Warrant, Castle- berland, miller, (Atkinson, Chancery. 
court. . Hillier J. Leicester-square, carver lane.) ‘ 
and gilder,; (Mills; New North-street), Plaskett H..G. Huggin-lane, victualler 
Hodgson T. Blackman-street, (Maddock (Temple, Burr-street). Pitt. T. Strand, 
and Co. Liucoln’s-inn.. Huntemann J, hosier, (Freame, Great Queen-street.) J, 
Queen-street, tailor, (Platt, Tanfield-court). R. Penro.e, Hornchurch, surgeon, (Jones, 
Hunt. C. A. Welbeck-street, apothecary, Martin’s-lane). ‘Pearson J. Holyhead, sta. 
(Fielder, Duke-street). tioner, (Swain and Co. Old Jewry). Parke 
Johnson ‘J. Bolton, Lancaster, shop- W. Liverpool, spirit dealer, (Hulme, 
keeper, (Meddowcroft, Gray’s-inn.) John- Russel-square). 
son J. Great Baddow, Essex, carpenter, _ Rowell W. Moulton Marsh, jobber, 
(Aubrey, Took’s-court). Jackson E. Hors- (Wilson, Greville-street). Rimmer J. Bury- 
ley-down, brewer, (Cuppage, Jermyn- court, merchant, (Battye, Chancery. lane), 
street) Jackson J. New-road, Well-close- _ Sievewright. J. High Heskett, Cumbers 
square, Money-scrivener, (Jones _and Co. land, cattle-dealer, ( Birkett, Bond-court), 
Covent-garden). Sisson J. Lombard-street, banker, (Oakley, 
Kent W. Upper Russel-street, tanner, Martin’s-lane). Scott J. Strand, bookseller, 
(Oldham, St. Swithen’s-lane). Kimpson J. (Barber, Chancery-lane.) 
Old Bethlem, paper-hanger, (Smith, Fur- Tinson T.  Salter’s-hall-court, wine. 


nival’s-Inn). merchant, (Allison, Freeman’s-court), Tom. 
Lawrence R. Prospect-row, dock-head, linson J, Barlaston, Stafford, boat-builder, 
corn-dealer, (Robinson, Prospect-row). (J. and R Willis; Warnford-court) Tur. 


Mansell J. Manchester, commission- ner J. Rochford, carrier, (Bennet, Philpot- 
broker, (Milne and Co. Temple). Mac- lane). Townsend J. Liverpool, merchant, 
kinnan; Gracechurch-street, haberdasher, (Windle, John-street). 

(Nind, Throgmorton-street): Munns H.W. Weedon J. Albion-place, hosier, (Ro- 
Knightsbridge, paper-stainer, (Mitton, and gers, Copthall-court). Wilkie J. Howard- 
Co, Knight-rider-street. Mosely H. Law- street, Strand, navy ageni, (Ledwich, 
rence-Pountney-hill, and Wheildon, Cop- Baldwin’s-court). Wheatley J Mark-lme, 
thall-court, merchants, (Gregson afd Co. corn factor, ‘ (Alliston, Freemau’s-court). 
Copthatl-cotrt), Michel W. Falmouth, White C. Oxford-srreet, dealer and chap- 
vintner, (Highmoor, Bush-lane.)_ Mark- man, (Bousfield, Bouverie-street) 

ham E£. Hohey-lane market, butcher, Young J. Queen street, merchant, Da- 
(Stratton, Shoreditch). Minns R. jun. thie, Brick-court, Temple.) 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


The communication of ‘* Mr. Harris” is- under consideration. We thank him for 
his suggestions, and shal! be happy to.receive his Favours, which will meet with every 
attention their merits may demand. 

** Philo” shall appear next month. 

* C.S.” has been received. 

We are sorry to decline the contribution of “ Josephus.” 

“*V.P.” is inadmissible. ° 

The strictures upon Caiehs should be sent to the Guardian of Education, 

The review by “ R. Allchin” is not so profound but we can see through it. 

Several poetical contributions are under consideratiun, 

— ro 
PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 
June 21, 1809, 


London Dock Stock, 1227. per cent. Grand Junction Canal Shares, 181/. per 
West-India ditto, 180/. ditto. share. 5 
East-India ditto, 1302. ditto. Grand Surrey ditto, 80d. ditto. 
Commercial ditio, 134/. ditto. Kennett and Avon ditto, 24/. ditto. j 


L. Wotre and Co. Canal, Dock, & Stock Brokers. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


HOUGH the long continuance of dry weather at.this time of the year.is gene- 
rajly reckoned an unfavourable circumstance, hitherto the cro.js in genergl have 
a tolerably healthful appearance, and promise well, excepting thosé upon cold, wet, 
oor lands; however on such, gentle showers and warm weather may yet have a con- 
siderable effect. The blvoming in general has proceeded pretty favourabl $5 
{he Spring crops are as healthy as they possibly can be, ‘considering the late dry 
wea'her. Beaus and potatoes promise well. Meadow grass will very soon be ready to 
cut, and the hay harvest there is no doubt will be most plentiful. It is pretty well in 
ail round the metropolis. In the mean while, oats ’fid“beafis have comet) Tang treely 
from the continent. Barley and mali, being rather wanted,remain dear. |The stock of 
Bread corn on hand in the country is generally agreed to be large, *probobly larger-tlian 
at this time last year: the stock of hay also is large. Store sheep and leah stock ofsall 
kinds have met with a ready sale, at advanced prices. ~ 
* Price.of meat in Smithfield Market :—Beef, 5s Od. to 6s. Od s—-Muttan, 4s. 44. to 
bs. Od.:-—Lamb, Os. Od to Os. Od.;—Veal,: 5s. Od! to Gs. ;—Pork, 5s: 4d. to 6s, 5 
Middlesex, June 21. ' ; < 





: AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, oes 
‘By the W inchesterQuarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140}bs: 
Averdupois, from theReturns received in the Week ended June 17, 1809. 


4ANLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME C OUNTIES. 




























































































































Wheat} Kye Barley-| Oats Whea'; Rye ; Barley ts. 
s. d he djs. djs. d. ov 5! de Ba d Rat 
Middsx.| 89 6| 48 7) 42 4/34 BilEssex’......../ 84 $1 50 6/142 4135 0 
Sarrey ;| 90 4/46 0} 43 6] 57 BelKent ........]; 81° @| 58 O}1SS 6/33- O 
Hertford) 81 10) 49 0) 44 6) 53 43Sussex’ ....../.77 0 40,. 0)33. 6 
Bedford | 86 3] 60 8] 44 10) 57. SSuffolk ...... 79 4|———| 37_ 6/23: 8 
Huntin.} 83S 42 6) 52 Cambridge ....) 80 4) -———| 58 0/24 8 
Northa.| 84 8].54 0] 44 6} 52 4llNorfolk ......] 85 3/58 0/35 10)22> 4 
Rutland) 91 0 47 9) 56 OfLincoln ......) 84 2/53 6) 45 11/26 9 
Leicest'| 89 8) 49 11) 48 2) St 10)York ........| 81 7/-————! 34 10/27 10 
Noiting| 94 6| 68 S| 46 0}.33 4#Durham’...... 94 9——|— "Js: 9 
Derby | 96 9 36 8}|Northymberland| 86 7] 70 Oo} 45° 4!st° 0 
Statford} 94 11 50 9) 54 2Cumberland ,./ 99 7) 64 8/46 330 G 
Salop | 94 1) 69 0) 48 11) 94 5f/ Westmorland ../112 5) 80 0) 51 2/31" 7 
Herefor| 82 2) 48 0) 42 0} 34 Lancaster .,.,|/101 U}- 47 (8/29 11 
Wor'st.| 88 6 48 10} 42 Chester ......| 89 9} 50 834, 0 
Warwic| 92 -5 57° 7) 40 Flint .eessese| 88 10 50 4 
Wilts | 82 10 41 6) 37 OWDenbigh .,.,| 97 6 44 9128) 9 
Berks | 92 6 41° 9) 38 Anglesea ...... 42 020, 6 
Oxford | 89 5 42 2) 37 10NCarnarvon ...,/ 95 4 45 0/28 4 
Bucks | 91. 3 43 0|.37 ‘SilMerioueth ....| 93-6 46 6205 0 
Brecon | 91 1] 64 01 47 2125 SflCardignn....,.| 89 0 49 0120 0 
Montgo.| 95 2 33 Pembroke .,,,| 69 2)}-———/ 41 8/16 0 
Kadnog.| 90 3 42 7} 31 Carmarthen. ,..| 87. 10 53 820° O 
Glamorgan ....{ 91 '7}- 52. 0/28 O 
-— Gloucester .,,.| 90 ‘4,-—+—] 46 10)39 5 
’ Sonierset....,,| 86 4 42 0/26 0 
Average of England and Wales. Monmouth ....| 85 9 ay 
Wheat 88s. 8d; Rye 58s. 4d.; Barleyf[Devon..,.....} 86 11 39 19.52 0 
44s. 4d.; Oats 31s. 8d.; Beansf{Cornwall..,,,.] 91 1 41°5}26 6 
593.6d.; Pease 58s. Od.; OatinealfjDorset........| 80 11 37 8) ——e 
51s,'5d. TEANES decrovecl Ob Iz 48 -9s3 6 














j : 
BILL of MORTALITY, from MAY 2, to JUNE. 20, 1809, 
CHRISTENED, BURIED. Zand 5 - 120] 60 and 70 - 75 
Males raat 468 | Males, 551.2 iog¢ 5 and. 10 - 43] 70 and"80 - 66 
Females 722. 1468 | Females ae p 5 10 and 20 = '47.| 80 and 50 - 23 
Whereof ‘savedied under two yearsold 812¢ 3 > 20 and SO - [85] 90 andi0O- 4 
7 Ree arsed ; FJ 30 and 40 - 121 
eck Loaf, 4s.6d. 43.5d.. 45. 5d. 45,64. 40 and 50 - 107 
Salt, 20s. per bushel, 4% per lb, 50 and 60 - 90 ' 
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* Tea Tree, in blossom, account of the 159 
Temper, or the Domestic Tyrant, a 
new farce, account of .......... 445 
** That,” .obseryations on the gram- 
matical import of this word 204, 899 
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353, 445, 543 
Thomson, desultory observations on 
his Spring .. oe Sal 
Toulmin, Dr his memoir of the Rev: 
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Wagstaffe, John, sketch of his life .. 282 
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Duke of York with corrupt prac- 
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Wellesley, Sir Arthur, defeats the 
French forces in Portugal, —462 
Further operations of the army un- 
der his command ......e.-ee0+s 
Wernerian Natural History Society, 
transactions of the 54, 156, 342, 583 
Whale, description of a new species of 163 
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York, the Duke of, accused of corrupt.‘ 
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